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Perſons Repreſented. 
Timon, A noble Athenian. 


Lucius, | 

Lucullus, 1. and flatterers of Timon. 

Sempronius, 

Ventidius, one of Timon's falſe Friends. 

Apemantus, @ churliſh Philoſopher. 

Alcibiades, an Athenian General. 

Flavius, Steward to Timon. 

Flaminius, 

Lucilius, Þ Timoo's Sram: | 

Servilius, 8 

Caphis, 

Philotus, J 7 

Titus, 4 to Tins Pers 

Lucius, 1 . 1171 

Hortenſius, b , 

Two ſervants of Varro, and the eine of e two of 
Timon's Creditors. 

Cupid and Maſters. Three Strangers. 


Poet, Painter, Feweller, and Merchant. * 

An old Athenian. - I Page. A Fod. + 

. Nara, to Alcibiades. 
Other Lords, Senators, Officers, Soldiers, Thievet, and | 


Attenilants. 
SCENE, Athens; and the Woods adjoining: 


/ 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


— m —— 


— 


Acer I SCENE I. 
Athens. 4 Hall is Timon's Houſe. 


Euer Poet, Painter, Jeweller, Merchant, and Others, a 
Net. Good day, fir, _ 4 
Pain. I am glad you are well. | 5 


Ihe ſtory of the Mi ſanthrope is told in almoſt every collection of 
the time, and particularly in two books, with whiS Shakſpeare war 
intimately acquainted z the Palace of Pleaſure, and the g Fi- 
lurch. Indeed from a paſſage in an old play, called "Fark Drum's En- 
tertainment, 1 conjecture that he had made his appearance on 
the ſtage. FARMER. 

Shakſpeare undoubtediyſormedthis in Plutarch's 
Lif- of Antony relative to Timon, and not on the twenty-cighth novel 
ol the firſt volume of Painter's Palace of Pleaſure ; becauſe he is there 
merely deſcribed as ©.a man-haer; of aſtrange und beaſtly nature,” 
without any cauſe aſſigned; whereas Plutarch-furniſhed our authour 
with the following hint to work upon. Antonius forſook the eitie, 
and companie of his frĩendes, —ſaying, that he would lead Timon's 
life, becauſe he had the like wrong offered him, that was offered unto 
Timon; and for the wnthankfulndſs of thoſe be bad done giqd unto, and 
3 tooke to be bis friendes, be was angry with all men, and would 
truſt no man. | 

To the manuſcript play mentioned by Mr. Steevens, our authour, 
have no doubt, was alſo indebted for ſome other circumſtances. 
Here he found the faithful ſteward, the banquet-ſcene, and the 
9: Timon's being poſſeſſed of great ſums of gold which he had dug 
up in the woods: a circumſtanee which he could not have had from 
—— being then no tranſlation of the dialogue that relates to 

is ſubject. om 12 

Spon ſays, there is a building near Athens, yet remaining, called 
Timon's Tower. | 

Timon of Athens was written, 1 imagine, in the year 1610. See 4 
Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shalſpeare's plays, Vol. I. Martoxe. 
2 in Jas Drum": Entertainment or Paſyuil md Katharine, 

I, is this: | f 


* - 


= 
* 


Come, I' be as ſociable as Timon of Athens.” | 
But the alluſion is ſo light, that it might as well have been borrow- 
cd from Plutarch or the Novel. 5 
Mr. Strutt the engraver, to whom our antiquaries are under 
monfiderable obligations, has in his poſſeſſion a. ML. play on this 
ubject. It appears to have been written, or tranſcribed, about the 
ear 1600. "There is a ſeene in it reſembling Shakſpeare's banquet 
| : given 


\ 


n TON OF | ATHENS. 


Poet. J have not ſeen you long; How goes the world! 
Pain. It wears, fir, as it grows. | 
Poet. Ay, that's well known : 

But what particular rarity? what ſtrange 3, 


rom Timon to his flatterers. Inſtead of warm water he fets 
ore them ſlane painted like artichokes, and afterwards beats them out 
of the room, He then retires to the woods attended by his faithful 
Reward, who (like Kent in Xing Rear) has diſguiſed himſelf to con 
tinue his ſervices to his maſter. Timon, in the laſt act is followed 
by his fickle miſtreſs, &c. after he was reported to have diſcovered a 
hidden treaſure by digging. The piece itſelf (though it appears to 
be the work of an academick) is a wretched one. The perſens dic 


mati; are as follows. 
| The actors names. 
Timon. ' 


Lackes, his faithful ſervant. , 
Eutrapelus, a diſſolute young man. 
Gelaſimus, a cittie heyre. 
Pleundocheus, a lying travailer. 
Demeas, an orator. 
Pbhilargurus, a covetous churliſh ould mam 
I lermogenes, a fidler, | : 
Abyſſus, an uſurer. | 
* à countrey clowne, Philargurus ſont, 
dt! 5 | , | 
, — To | Two lying philoſophers. 4 
Grunnio, a bean ſervant of Philarguruss 
Obba, Tymon's butler, : 
Paudio, Gelaſimus page. 
Jo ſerjeants. . - 
A ſailor. | 
Callimela, Philargurus' daughter. 
Blatte, her prattling nurſe. | 
| +  S8:CEMNE, At STELVENS, 
In the old copy: Enter, Ne. Merchant and Mercer, &. 
5 STEEVENS, 
| 3 But what particular rarity? &c.] Dr. Johnſon, becauſ: ( the 
poet aſks a queſtion, and ſtays not for an anſwer,” would give the 
word {ce in his ſpcech to the painter. But there is, in my opinion, 
not the leaſt occaſion for ſuch a licentious regulation of the tet. 
The poet is led by tobat the painter bas ſaid, to whether any thing 
very ſtrange and unparalleled had lately happened, without any c- 
22 that any ſuch had happened aud is prevented fron 
waiting for an anſwer by obſerving ſo many conjured by Timon 
bounty to attend. See, Magick of bounty!“ &c. This ſurely l 
very natural. MarLone. 

I can by no means approve of the arrangement propoſed by I.. 
Johnſon ; for as the and the painter are going to pay their cov'! 
to Timon, it would be ſtrange if the latter ſhould point out to the 
former, as a pa» ticular rarity which manifeld record could not matcb, 4 


merchant and a jeweller, who came there on the ſame 8 50 


Which 


- 


IRON OF | ATHENS. TY 
«SY th wy 


Which manifold record not matches? See, 
Magick of bounty | all theſe ſpirits thy power 
Hath conjur'd. to attend. I know the merchant. 
Pain. I know them both; the other's a jeweller, 
Mer. O, tis a worthy lord ! 
Jecu. Nay, that's moſt ſix d. e a 
Mer. A moſt incomparable man; breath'd, as it were, 
To ap untirable and continuate goodneſs .: . 
He paſles 5. | 
Jeu. I have a jewel ver 
Mer. O, pray, let's ſee't : For the lord Timon, fir ? 
Jecvu. If he will touch the eſtimate e; But, for that— 
Poet. Ihen we for recompener have raid d the vile, 
Ii flains the glory in that happy verſe | 
Which aptly fings the gott. 
Mer. Tis a good form. [ Booking on the jewel. 
Few. And rich: here is a water, - 16 you. 
Pain. You are rapt, ſir, in ſome * ſome . 
To the great lord. 

Poet. A thing ſlipt idly from we. 
Our poeſy is as a gum, waich oozes es 
From whence tis nouriſhed : The fire i“ the tnt * 
hews not, till it be ſtruck ; our gentle flame 
Provokes ieſelf, and, like the current, * 


-. 


. 


4 — Lreath'd as it were, 
To an untirable and continuate A; 7 Nen 25 con- 
for practice; ſo trained as not to be wearied. To breathe a horle, 
s to exerciſe him for the courſe. 87 SON. 
— cortinnate—] This word is uſed by many ancient Engliſh writers. 
Thus, by Chapman in his-verſion of the 4th : book of the Odyſſey : 
Her handmaids join'd in a continyate yell.” STzEVENS. 
He paſſes. ] i. e. he exceeds, goes beyoud common bounds. So, 
in the Aerry Wives of Windſor : 
« Why this poſſes, maſter Ford.“ srrerrus. : 
— touch the eflimate .] Come up to the price. JonNsoN, 
7 17 doe. for recompence, &c.] We muſt here ſuppoſe the poet 
55 in reading his own work; and that theſe three lines are the in- 
troduction of the poem addreſſed to Timon, which he afterwards 
pires the painter an account of, Wa N. 
— wb. oe The folio copy reads—:rb/ch uſes. The mo- 
Fe editors have given it -i ifs ues. Jon xsox. 
Thennly ancient copy reads—Our pegſie is as gowne arbich uſes, 
STEEVENS, 
un and ue were inſerted by Mr. Pope; ooze: by Dr. Johnſon. 


MatoNs,. 


& 599 | Each 


8 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
y Each bound it chaſes . What have you there? 
Pain. A picture, ſir. When comes your book foith ? 
Poet. Upon the heels of my preſentment , ſir. 
Let's ſee your piece. Patt war 
Pain. *Tis a good piece. | 
| Poct. So tis: this comes off well and excellent 3. 
. E N — Pain, 
1 — and, like the current, flies. © | 


| 2 De and ft may be ſuſpected, that they 


Perhaps the ſenſe is, that having touched on one ſubje#, it flis off i 
geg of another. The old copy ſeems to read; POW 
Each bnund it ebaſes. - 
The letters F and [are not on be be diſtinguiſhed from each | 
bother, eſpecially when the types been much worn, as in the firſt 
folio. It chaſes be the true reading, it is beſt explained by the 
ſequiturgue fugitque—"" of the Roman poet. 
Some what fimilar occurs in the Tempeſt : 
2x lf n Neptune, and do fly him, 
; _ ® Whenhe purſues.“ Srexvens. 
In Julius Cæſar, we have | 
The troubled Tyber <hbefing with her ſhores, —”. 
Again, in The Legend of Pierce Gavefton, by Michacl Drayton, 


| e Like as the ocean, chafing with his bound, 
« With raging billowes flies againſt the rocks, 
« And to the (hove ſends forth his hideaus ſounds,” Kc 
ALONE, 
1 Upon the becls of my proſentment,] As ſoon as my book has been 
pete to lord Timon. JounsoN. ; 
N patrons of Shakſpeare's age do not appear to have been all 

Mons. 

I did determine not to have dedicated my play to any body, de- 
cauſe forty foillings 1 care not for, and above, few or none will beſtov 
on theſe matters.” Preface to a Woman is a Weatbercech, by N. Field, 

1612. STzEvENsS. ; 
It ſhould however be remembered, that forty ſhillings at that time 
vere equal to at leaſt fix, perhaps eight, pounds at this day. Matoxk. 
. 3 — this comes off tell and excellent.] The meaning is: The figure 
| riſes well ſrom the canvas. C"e bien reicuo. Jouxsox. Ns 


* 


- 


Pain. Todifferent. | 

Poet. Admirable : How this grace 

Speaks his own.ftanding +? what a mental power. 
This eye ſhoots forth? how big imagination 

Mores in this lip? to the dumbneſs of the geſture 


One might interpret 5. WORK 


- 
„ 


What is meant by this term of applauſe I do not exactly know. It 
oecurs again in by, Widow, by B. Jonſon, Fletcher, and Middleton : 
It comes off very fair et.“ Again, in 4 Trick to catch tbe old One, 
1616: © Put a good tale in his ear, ſo that it comes of cleanly, and 
there's a horſe and man for us, 1 warrant thee.” | | 
Again, in the firſt patt of Marſton's Antonio and Mellida, 1.602 : 
u. Faith, thy ſong will ſeem to come of hardly, 

« Catz. Nat a whit; if you ſeem to come off quickly.“ 

+ — bow this grace 152 | 

Srali bis exon ſtanding ?] This relates to the attitude of the 
fgure, and means that it ſtands judiciouſly on its own centre. And 
not only ſo, but that it has a graceful ſtanding likewiſe. Of which 
thc poet in Hamlet, ſpeaking of another picture, ſays : | 

A ffation like the herald, Mercury, 

« New-lighted on a heaven-kiſſing hill. FOR 
which lines Milton ſeems to have had in vie, where he ſays of Ra- 


phacl : | 

At once on th eaſtern dJiff of Paradiſe 
« He /glts, and to his proper ſhape returns, i, 
6 Like Maja's fon be flood,” WARBURTON. 

This ſentence ſeems to me obſcure, and, however explained, not 
very forcible. This grace ſpeaks bis pwn flanding, is only, The grace- 
fulneſs of this figure ſhews bow it lands, I am inclined to think fome- 
thing corrupted,” It would be more natural and clcar thus: 

; bow this ſtanding. NI 
Speaks his exon graces ? 


ure further, and propoſe to read,; 

bow this grace | das 
Speaks underſtanding ? that a mental power 
This eye hof forth ? W Wy 1 

The paſſage, to my apprehenſion at leaſt, ſheats its oxen meaning, 
«hich is, how the graceful attitude of this Ggure proclaims that it 
ſands firm on its centre, or res evidence in favour of its own fix- 
ture. Grace is introduced as bearing witnels to propricty. A ſimilar 


- 


expreſſion occurs in Cymbeline, Act. II. ic. iv: 


a * 2 9 \ 


—— never ſaw I figures n 

« 80 likely to report themſelves.” STEEVENS. 

5 — 7o the dumbnsſs of the geſture | 4 
One might interpret.) The figure, though dumb, ſeems to have a 

capacity of ſpeech. The alluſion is to the puppet-ſhows, or motions, 

- they were termed in our author's time. The perſon who ſpoke 

8 the puppets was called an interpreter, See a note on Hamlet, Ack 


Wl. fe. v. Maloxx. 1 
A 3 Paija. 


TIMON oF ATHENS! 9 


Hav this poſture diſplays its own. gras 97. But 1 will indulge con- 


* 


| 
| 


— 2 — — 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Fain. It is a pretty mocking of the life. 
Here is a touch; Is't good? | 
Poet. I'll ſay of it, 
It tutors nature : artificial ſtrife - 
Lives io theſe touches, livelier than life. | 
Enter certain Senators, and poſs over. 
Pain. How this lord is follow'd! ' © — 
Poet. The ſenators of Athens ;—Happy men 7 ! 
Pain, Look, more ! . 
Poet. You re this confluence, this great flood of viſ- 
tors ö. | 
I have, in this rough work, ſhap'd out a man, 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With ampleſt entertainment : My free drift 
Halts not particularly o, but moves itſelf 


10 


6 artificial ſtrife | 
Lives in "theſe touches, livelier than life.) Strife is either the con 
teſt of art with nature; a 
«. Hic ille eff Raphael, timuit, que ite vinck 
„ Rerum magna parens, & moriente mori. 
or it is the contraſt of forms or oppoſition of colours. Jauxsox. 
So, under the print of Noah Bridges, by Faithorne : 
« Faithorne, with nature at a noble „rige, | / 
« Hathpaid the author a great ſhare of life,” &c. Srxxvxxs. 
That artificial frife means, as Dr. Johnſon Ras explained it, the cor- 
tel of art with nature, and not the contraſt of forms or oppoſition 1 
May appear from our author's Fenus aud Adonis, where the fame 
thought is more clearly expreſſed : | 
„Look, when a painter would: ſarpaſe the Li, 
« In limning out a wel- proportion'd ſterd, 
© His art with nature's workmanſbip at firife, ' 
« As if the dea the Hing ſhould exceed ;; | 
« So did this horſe excell,” &. Say | 
In Drayton's Mortimeriades, printed 1 believe in 1996, (afterwards 
entitled The Barons” Wars,) there are two lines ncarly reſembling 


/ 


Done for the laſt with ſuch excecding %, 
« As art therein with nature were at firife.” MaxLont. 
1% Happy men I] I think we had, better _—_— man It is 
the happineſs of Timon, and not of the ſenators, upon which the Poct 
means to exclaim. - STEEVENS. | 5 
Mr. Theobald reads — happy man ; and certatnly the emendation 
is ſufficiently plauſible, though the old reading may well _ 34 
| ALO 
i confluence, this great flood of viſitors.) 
6 une ſulutantiun totis vomit adibus undam.” Jou oN. 
Halt. not purticuluriy,] My deſign does not ſtop at any ſingle cha- 
racters. Jonnvon, * 10 


In a wide ſea of wax * : no lexell'd malice * | 4 

Infects one comma in the courſe I hold; 

But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, 

Leaving no tract behind. e 
Pain. How ſhall I underſtand you? p 

Poet. I'll unbolt to you. : p 

You ſee, how all conditions, how all minds, 

(As well of glib and ſlippery creatures 4, as 2 

Of grave and auſtere quality,) tender down ö 

Their ſervices to lord Timon: his large fortune, 

Upon his good and gracious nature hanging, 

Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 

All ſorts of hearts; yea, from the glaſs-fac'd flatterer 5 

To Apemantus, that few things loves better | 

Than to abhor himſelf : even he drops dowyg, 

The knee before him s, and returns in peace 


' Ina wide ſea of wax :) Anciently they wrote upon waren tables 
with an iron ſtile. HAN AHB. | 


Roman practice of writing with a ſtyle on waxen tablets; but it ap- 
pears that the ſame cuſtom prevailed in Englandabout the year 1395. 
It ſeems alſo to be pointed out by implication in many of our old 
collegiate eſtabliſhments. See Warton's Hier of Engliſh Poetry, 
Vol. III. p. 15 1. STEEVENS. 

Mr. Altle obſerves in his very ingenious work On tbe Origin and 
Progreſs of Writing, quarto, 1784, that “ the practice of writing on 
table-books covered. with wax was not entirely laid aſide till the 

commencemeat of the fourtzeath century...” AsShakſpeare,l believe, 
was not a very profound Engliſh antiquary, it is ſurely improbable 
that he ſhould have had any knowledge of a practice which had been 
diſuſed for more than two centuries before he was born, The Ro» 


the ninth book of Ovid's Mctamerphoſes i + | + | ” 
Her right hand holds the pen, her left doth holi the emptie 
waxe,” &. MALONE, 1 | X 

2 — 26 levell'd. malice] To level is to aim, to point the ſhot at a 
mark. Shakſpeare's meaning is, my poem is not a ſatire written 
with any particular view, or /eveiled at any fingle perſon; I fly like 
an eagle intu the general expanſe of life, and leave not, by any pri- 
vate miſchieſ, the trace of my paſſage. Jouns0N. Der 

3 I'll unbolt—) l' open, pf explain. Jon xs. . 
* — glib and ſlippery creature, —] Hanmer, and Warburton. after 
kim, read—natures., Slippery is ſmooth; unreſiſting. Joux sox. 
5 — glaſi-fed'd flatterer—-) That ſhows in his own look, as by re- 
flection, the looks of his patrons | JonnsoN.. | 

* — even be drops down, &c. Either Shakſpeare meant to put a 
alſhood into the mouth of his poet, or had not yet thoroughly plan- 
red the character of Apemantus; far in the enſuing ſcenes, his be- 
7 15 as eynical to Timon as to his followers, 81 ErVEXSõ. 


Moſt 


TIMON/ OF ATHENS. +8 


once thought with Hanmer that this was only au alluſion to the 


man practice he might have learned from Golding's Tranſlation of 


SO — 


* 


12 -TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Moſt rich in Timon's nod. wr fo 
Pain, I ſaw them ſpeak 
Poet. Sir, I have upon a high hy pleaſim hill 
Feign'd Fortune to be thron'd : The baſe o' the mount 
Is rank'd with all deferts”, all kind of Sue 
That labour on the boſom of this ſphere '& 
To propagate their ſtates *: amongſt them all, 
Whoſe eyes are on this ſovereign lady o fix d, 
One do I perſonate of lord Timon's frame, 
Whom Fortune with her ivory hand waſts to her 
Whoſe preſent grace to preſem ſlaves and 8 95 
Tranſlates his rivals. 

Pain. Tis concei d to ſoope *; 2 
This throne, this Fortune, and chis ll, n A 
With one man beckon'd from rhe reſt below, 
Bowing his head againſt the ſteepy mount 
To climb his happineſs, would be well expreis d 
In our condition 

Poet. Nay, fir, but hear me on: 
All thoſe which were his fellows but of = 
Some better than his value,) on the moment 

ollow his ſtrides, his lobbies fill with tendance, 

Rain ſacrificial whiſpering in his ear 3, 
Make ſacred even his ſtirrop, and through him 

link the free air *. 


7 .— rark'd Ag Cover with rate of al/inds of wen. 


ecken 
1 Te propagate their fates 2 To udvance or improve 
conditions of life. JouxNN. ; 
Fr Fortune tobe b 4 — 
—— en this ſovereign , Wc. in 
20 e J 
« Now my dear lady,” &e. Mavone. . 
| pam nf ps Properly imagined, appoſitely, tothe pur- 
0 OHNSON 
* In our condition.] Condition, for art. Wan Zur. 1 
1 Rain face) 7640 l Währung ix bis vr, Whiſperings attended 
ſuch — — as ucc0mpatry {ucrifioes to dhe yods. 
Such, | ſuppoſe, is the meaning. MALoxE. 


4) 1 as 
Drind eg Thain, xtc his breath | een 
nefs. Jonxsox. 
So, in our author's Yu whd Adonis > 
1 * His noſtrils #4 the ai. 
Again, in 'The Trinpeft - : | 
laut the air before me." Matove. 


5 \ 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Pain. Ay, marry, what of theſe ? 
Poet. When Forcens, in her ſhift and change of mood, 
Spurns down her late beloved, all his dependants, | 
Which labour'd after him to the moaman's top, 

Even on their knees and hands, let him ſlip down 5, 
Not one accompanying his declining foor. = 

Pain. "Tis commons 4-7 =o 45hmtnt 
A thouſand moral paintings I can ſhew®, - | 
That ſhall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of fortune's ? 
More pregnantly than words. Yet vou de well. 
To ſhew lord Timon, that mean eyes have ſeen 
The foot above the head. 


* 


Ventidius talking with bim. 
Tim. Impriſon 'A is be, Tay you? _ „ 
Ven. Serv. Ay, my good lord: five talents is his debt; 
His means fnoſt ſhort, his:creditors moſt ſtrait: k 
Your honourable letter he deſres | 0s 
To thoſe have ſhut bim up; which failing, 
Periods his comforts. 
Tim. Noble Ventidius! Well; | 
| am not of that feather, to ſhake off 3 
My friend when be muſt need me. I do know him 


Et bim ſlip den,] The old copy teads—let Bin fit dozen. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. STEEVENS. 2 
5 A thouſand moral paintings I can fhew,) Shakſpeare feems to intend 
in this dialogue to expreſs ſome competition between the two great 
arts of imitation. Whatever the poet declares himſelſ to have ſhewn, 
the painter thinks he could have ſhewn better. JounsoN., | 1 
7 — theſe quick blows of fortune's —} This was the phraſeology of 
Shakſpeare's time, as I have already obſerved in a note on X. Fob. 
The modern editors read, more degantly,—of fortune; The altera- 
tion was firſt made in the ſecontl Folio, ſrom ignorance of Shak- 
ſpeare's dition. MaALone. | 3 4 
. Þ — mean che-] i. e. inferior ſpectators. 8a, in Wotten's Letter to 
Bacon, dated March the laſt, 1613: © Before their majeſties, and 
almoſt as many other meaner eyes,” &e. TOLLET. NE en 
periods, c.] To periad is, perhaps, a verb of Shakſpeare's 
introduction into the Engliſh language. I find it however uſed by 
rood, after him, in A Maidenhead well Loft, 2634 : * 
Flow eaſy could/Ipericd all my care,” 
Again, in the Country Girl, by T. B. 3647": _ 
3 n SEE. 
oben be tuft need .] When be cannot but want my aſſiſt- 
ance, I orice idly conjectured that Shakſpeare wrote When he 
no needs me; and fo, I have fince found, the third ſolio reads: but 
if ſuch capricious innovations were to be admitted, every line in 
theſe plays might be changed. Matrox. 


: 


* 
1 


A gentleman, 


Trumpets ſaund. Eater Tings, attended; the ſervant of 


| 
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A gentleman, that well deſerves a hel . | 
Which he ſhall have: I'll pay the debt, and free him. 
Yen. Serv. Your lordſhip ever binds him. 
fm. Commend me to him : I will ſend his ranſom ; 
And, being enfranchis'd, bid him come to me = 
*Tis not enough to help the feeble up *, - 
But to ſupport him after.—Fare you well. 188 
Ven. Serv. Al happineſs to your honour U 5,2. ood 


© Enter an old Athenian. 


Okd Ath.” Lord Timon, hear me ſpeak. 

Tim. Freely, good father. 

Old Aub. Thou haſt a ſervant nam'd Lucitius. 

Tim. I have ſo : What of him? 

Old Ath. Moſt noble Timon, call the man before thee. 
Tim. Attends he here, or no: —Lucilius! 


Enter Lucius. * 


Luc. Hete, at your lordſhip's ſervice. | 
Od Ath. This fellow here, lord Timon, this thy crea- 
ture, 
By night frequents my houſe. I am a man 
That from my firſt have been inclin'd to thrift ; 
And my eſtate deſerves an heir more rais'd, 
Than ane which holds a trencher. 
Tim. Well; what further ? 
Old Ath. One only daughter have I, no kin elſe, 
On whom I may confer what I have got: 2 | 
The maid is fair, o' the youngeſt for a bride, 
And I have bred her at my deareſt coſt, 
In qualities of the * This man of thine 
Attempts her love: _ 'ythee, noble lord, 
Join with me to forbid him. her rt ; 
Myſelf bave ſpoke in vain. 
im. The man is honeſt, 
» Old Ath. Therefore he will be, Tanda *; 1 


„ 


His 


2 J. ee enough, &e.] This thought is better eſſed by Dr. 
Madden i in his E 3 archbiſhop Boulter : 88 4 _ ”7 
He thought it mean 
Only to help the poor to 1 * Jonx2ox. 

3. — your bonour ] The common addreſs to a lord in our-author's 
time, Was. your honour, whichavas indifferently uſed with. your lord- 
W r See any old letter, or dedication of that age. Srrzexxs, 

* Therefore he will be, e Therefore he will continue 10 be 


J 
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His boneſty rewards him. in. itſelf, 

It muſt not bear my daughter. 
Zim. Does ſhe love. him? 
Old Ath. She is young, and apt: 

Our own prec cedent paſſions do inftruct us 

What levity's in youth... | n 
Tim. [to Lucil.] Love you the maid? ; 
Luc. Ay, my good Jord, and ſhe accepts e 
014 Ath. If in her marriage my conſent be miſſing, 

call the gods to witneſs, I will chooſe 

Mine heir from forth. the beggars of the world, 

And diſpoſſeſs her all. 
Tim. How ſhall ſhe be endow'd, | 

If ſhe be mated with an equal huſband ? r 
O Ath. Three talents, on. the preſent ;, in ſature, all. / 
Tim. This gentleman of mine hath ſery'U me Jong . 

To build his fortune, I wilt ſtrain a little, 

For tis a bond in men. Give him thy daughter : : 

What you beſtow, in him I'll countargoties, - g 

And make him weigh with her. 1 
O 4th. Moſt noble lord, | 

Pawn me to this your honour, he is his. 


? 


ſo, nd is ſure of being ſuſſicĩently rewarded by the conſciouſneſs of 
victue ; he does not need the additional bleſſing of a beautiful and ac- 
cempliſhed wife. 

It has been objected, I forget by whom, if the old Athenian means 
to ſay that Lucilius will ſtill continue to be virtuous; what occafron 
has he to apply to Timon to interfere relative to this marriage? But 
this is making Shakſpeare write by the card. The words mean un- 
coubtedly, that he will be honeſt in his general conduct through: lie ; 
in every other action excepꝭ that now 3 of, Ma rox k. 

80, & King Henry VIII: 

8 May he continue 
« Long in his highneſs favour; aad'ds * 
For Ar s ſake and bit conſcience.” 
4 more appoſitely, in Cynbeline a 
This hath been | 
Tour faithful ſervant; I dare lay mine honour, 
„ He will remain ſe.” Srrrvxxs. 
[rather think an emendation neceſſary, and read: 
Therefore well be him, Timon - 
His bonefly retvardi bim in fe!f. | 
That is, J be i boneſt, bene fit illi, 7 woifÞ bim the . Bappineſ of 
an boneſt man, but his banefly gives bim no claim to my daughter. The firſt 
tranſeriber probabl y wrote ill be lim, which the next, not under- 
ſanding, changed — will be. CONE 272 
£ its 


* 


: 


- - SO IRE”: — — — — 
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Tim. My hand to thee ; mine honour on tiry ptome. 
Luc. Humbly I thank your lordfhip : Never may 

That ſtate or fortune fall into my keeping, 

Which is not ow'd to you! [em Luc. and dl Ath. 
Poet. Vouchſafe my labour, and long live your Jordſtip! 
Tim. I thank you ; you ſhall hear from me anon: 

Go not away.— What have you there, my friend ? 

Pain. A piece of painting; which 1 do beſeech 

Your lordſhip to aceept. a 
Tim, Painting is welcome. 

The painting is almoſt the natural man; 

For ſince diſhonour trafficks with man's nature, 

He is but outſide: Theſe art figures are 

Even ſuch as they give out“. I like your work; 

And you ſhall find, T like 1 it : wait attendance 

Till you hear farther from me. 
| Pain. The gods preferve you! 
Tim. Well fare you, gen cn: Give me your ad; 4 

We muſt needs dine together.—Sir, your Fel 

Hath ſuffer'd under praiſe. 
ge What, my lord? diſpraiſe ? 

A meer ſatiety of commendations. 

If T ſhould pay you for't as tis extoll'd, 

It would unclew me quite 7. 

w. My lord, *tis rated © 

As thoſe, which ſell, would give : But you well know, 

Things of like value, differing in the owners, 

| Are prized by their maſters * ; ; bolierenty dear lord, 


| That fate « or) 

Which is not ow 4 — ] The meaning is, let me never hevcr- 
ſorth conſider any thing that I poſſeſe, but as owed or due to you ; ; held 
for your and rs, 6g your difpoſal. Jounson. 

So Lady Macbeth ſays to Duncan: 
« Your ſervants ever 

„Have theirs, themſelves, and what is Keie in compt, 
« To make their auilit at your highneſs* pleaſure, 
« Still to return your own.”  MaLone. 

6 — pencil d figures are 

Even ſuch as they give out. Pictures have no hypoeriſy; they are 
what they profeſs to be. JounsoNn. 

7 — unclew-mequite.] Townclew, is to-umwind a ball of thread. To 
enclew à man, is to draw out the whole maſs of his fortunes. 
OHNSON. 
Are prized by their maſters :] Are rated according to eſteem 
in which their poſſeſſor i held, Jouns0N. y 
Ou 


_ 
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You mend the jewel by che wearing it. | A 


Tim. Well mock d. | 
Mer. No, my good lord; he ſpeaks the common toogue, 


Which all men ſpeak with him. 


7 


Tim. Lan who comes here. Will you be chid ? 4 . 
Enter Apzuantus?. 
Jeu. We will bear, with your lordſhip. 


Mer. He'll ſpare none. 


Tim. Good morrow to thee, gentle Apentantiis |. 


Apem. Till I be gentle,- ſtay thou for thy 


good morrow 


When thou art Timon's dog *, and theſe . honeſt. 
Zim. Why doſt thou call them knaves ? thou __ 


them not. 


14. 


Adem. Then I repent not. 


Ye 8. 


* 


. Dol N 


Few. You know me, Apemantus. 


Apem. Thou know'ſt, I do; I cd chee by thy name. 
Tim. Thou art proud, Apemantus. 


hem. Of nothing ſo much, as that I am not like Timon. 


Tim. Whither art going ? 


755 To knock out an honeſt Athenian” $. brain, 
That's a deed thou'lt die for. - 


ww 


. Right, if doing nothing be death by ie. 
in. How likeſt thou this picture, er 2 
Apem. The belt, for the innocence. 20% 
Tim, Wrought he not well, that painted be? 


Euer Apemantus. ] See this character of La oak * 
—＋ his Auction of the Philaſophers ; 6 

copied ĩt. 
I den thou art Timon's dag, When thou haſt gotten a better cha- 
racter, and inſtcad of being Timon, as thou art, ſhalt be changed to 
Timon's dog, and become worthy of kindneſs and ſalutation. 


WARBURTON. 


Jounson . 


Apemantus, I think, means to ſay, that Timon is not to receive a 


— good morrow from him till that ſhall hap 


pen which never will 


happen ; till Timon is transformed to the thay ape wo his dog, and his 


knzviſh followers become honeſt men. Stay 


r thy good morrow, 


* till I be gentle, which will 3 at the ſame time when 


art Timon's dog, &c. i. e. never. 
When thou art Time Ag,] This is 


MALoxNE. 


ſpoken dards, as Mr. Upton 


lan ſomewhere : : ſtriking his hand on his brealt. 
Mot you who named me firſtthe kioge's dogge? * Ariftippus 


u Damen and Pythiae, FARMER, 


— 


* 


CY 


— — a  - * 
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Apem. He wrought better, that made the , aud 
yet he's but a filthy va of work. 
Poet. You are a 
Apem. Thy mother, 8 of my generation 3 What's 82 if 
I be a dog ? 
Tim. 1 dine with me, Apemantus 3 


* No; I eat not lords. 5 
An 600. ſhould'ſ, thou'dſt anger ladies. | 
Apem. O, they eat lords; ſo they come by great bellics, 

Jim. That's 2 laſcivious apprehenſion. 

Apem. So thou apprebend it: Take it for thy labour, 

Zim. How doſt thou like this jewel, Apemantus? 

Apem. Not fo well as plain- dealing, which will not col 
a man a doit. 

Tim, What doſt thou think tis _— ? 

Apem. Not worth my thinking.—-How now, poet! 

Poet, How now, philoſopher 

Apem. Thou lieſt. 

- Poet, Art not oe? | RTP 

Apem. Yes. 1 beet | 

_ Then lie now & sf 70. 

em. Art not a — 

Poet. Ves. Be: | 
- Apem. Then thou lieſt: look in thy laſt work, where 

thou haſt feign'd him a worthy fellow. | 

Pat. That's not feign'd, he is fo, 

Apem. Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to pay-thee for 
thy — He, that loves to be flatter d, is worthy o' the 
flatterer. Heavens, that I were a lord! | 

Tim. What would'ſt do then, Apemantus? 

Apem. Even as Apemantus does now, hate a lord wit 

heart. 

Nm. What, thyſelf ? 

Adem. Ay, 

Zim. Wherefore? | 

Apem. That I had no angry wit to be a lords, —An 
thoo not a werchant: 4 * 


? Net ſo vell as 15 Alluding to the 3 « Plain 
Sealin is a jewel, but * that uſe it ws beggars,” Srreren 
bat I bad no angry it, to be lord] The meaning may * 
Mani hate myſelf for patiently enduring to be a lord. This is ill enoug 
expreſſed. Perhaps ſome happy change may ſet it right. | 13k 
Load and can do nothing. JouNsON. i 


* 


3 


GW coma a. 


* 
— 


* 
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Mer. Ay, Apemantus. F . 88585 
Apem. 2 thee, if the gods will not ! 
Mer. If traffick do it, the gods do it. | 
Adem. Traffick's thy god, and thy god confound thee ! 
Trumpets ſound. Hnter a Servant. | 
Tim. What trumpet's that? Cet. 
Serv. »Tis Alcibiades, and ſome twenty horſe, 
All of companionſhip ?. | | . 
Tim, Pray, entertain them; give them guide to us.— 
| [ Exeunt ſome Attendants. 
You muſt needs dine with me :—Go not you hence, 
Till I have thank'd you; when dinner is done, 
Shew me this piece. am joyful of your fights. — 
Enter Auciviapss, with his company. 
Moſt welcome; fir1- hn! | Fc Wes 
Apem. So, ſo; there !— | e 
Aches contract and ſtarve your ſupple joints | 
That there ſhould be ſmall love among{t theſe ſweet knaves, 
And all this courteſy 1 The ſtrain of man's bred out 


If 1 hazard one conjecture, it is with the ſmalleſt degree of confi- 
dence, By an angry wit Apemantus may mean ibi poet, who has been 
provoking him. The ſenſe will then be this: T. ould bate myſelf, 


becauſe I could prevail on no captious wwit (like bim to take the title in my 
fad. The Reviſal reads: p ; bs 
That I had ſo wrong d my wit to be a land. STEEVENS. | 


bar wit in bis anger ; and that the difficulty ariſes. here, av in ma 
other places, ſrom the original editor's paying no attention to abru 
ſentences, Our author, I ſuppoſe, wrote ; 
That 1 had no angry wit. To be a lord! | 
Art thou, &ec. a : 57 L 
Apemantus is aſked, why after having wiſhed to be a lord, he 
iculd hate himſelf, | He replies, For this reaſon ; that I l no u 
{or diſcretion] in my anger, but was abſurd. enough to with myſclf 
one of that ſet of men, whom I deſpiſe. He then exclaims with in- 
Gynation—To be a lord !—Such is my conjecture, in which how- 
erer I have not ſo much confidence as to depart from the mode in 
vhich this paſſage has been hitherto exhibited, v4 
Miu, in theſenſe of a witty or ingenious perſon, was not, I ſuſpect, 
the language of Shakſpeare's time. MaLone. | | 
* All of companionſoip.] This 3 does nat mean barely that 


they all belong to one company, but that they are all ſuch ar Alcibiades 
mor; with bis acquaintance; and ſits «n a level with himſelf : 


STEEVENS.. 


Inta 


believe Shakſpeare was thinking of the common expreſſion—. 


— 
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Into baboon and monkey“. of % NW 
Alc. Sir, you have —— and 1 
Moſt * as ur fi ou a 


= we . we'll ap a 8 time 
In different pleaſures r you, let us in. 
[Exeunt all but * 
| Emer two Lords. 
1. Lord. What time à day ist, Apemantus ? 
Adem. Time to be honeſt. ; 
1. Lord. That time ferves ſtill. 
Apem. The moſt accurſed thou; chat fill ani it. 
2. Lord. Thou art going 10 lord Timon's feaſt? 
Apem. Ay to ſee meat fill knaves, and wine heat 


2. Lord. Fare thee well, fare thee well. 

Apem. Thou art a fool, Mean 

2. Lord. Why, Apemantus ? | 

Apem. Should'ft have ren I 7 mean 1 
give thee none. | 

I. Lord. Hang thyſelf. 

Apem. No, I wilt. &þ nocking at thy bidding : make thy 
ae oor ot ho friend. 
. . Lord. Away, wnpeaceable dog, or III ſpum thee 
hence. 

Apem. I will fly, like a dog, the heels of the als. 2 
2 s oppokire to hamanity. Come, ſhall ve 


| And taſte lord Timor? s bounty? he out-goes 


The very heart of kindneſs, 
2. Lord. He pours it out ; Plutns, the god of gold, 
Is but his ſteward : no meed ?, but he 2 | 


wv and mon 4 Man is extiauſted awd degenerated; bi 

or | is worn down into monk Jon xNsox. 
l 2 —] Depart and part 810 the fame meaning 
| * Hath willingly departed with a part.” _ King Jobs. 
i. e. Hath willingly poried with a part of the thing in ets 

T 

— #9 meed,] Mu, which in general fignifies reward or recom. 

pence; m in this —— ſeems to mean deſert. So, in a comedy called 


4 we nes That be tien in honour, full of ſpeed; 
Thou ſhalt win foes by fear, and friends by med.” 


STEEVENS. 


Sevenfold 
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gerenſold above itſelf; no gift to him 

Bur breeds the giver a return exceeding. er 7 

All uſe of quittance 4. : Oe 0 * 
1. Lord. The nobleſt mind be cartie. — 

That ever govern'd man. FIR 
2. Lord. Long may be live in orcs! Shall wen? 1. 
1. Lord. TIM keep you company. > - Ar 

SCENE n. nix 1 


The fame. & Halt Room in mee "0 


Hautboys loud met. 4 great d in; 
Rane 2 others . then Euer Pinox, 
Alciziabzs, Lucius, Lucurrius, Sauxzontus, and 
other Athenian Senators, ' with VI xTinivs and Attend- 
ants, Then comer, dropping gh yr e 
diſcontentedly. - | 


Ven. Moſt /bonour'd Timon, it bach, 1 the . 


to remember 


4 1 
My father's age, and call him to 1 E 90h 


- | 01 

He is gone happy, and has left me rich: 1 
Then, as in grateful virtue I am bound ed 3 iT 
Le your free hesst, I do return thoſe talents, - 
ps with thanks, ere from whoſe help" 

eriy d li 

Tin. O, by no means. 1 
flanell Ventidius: you miſtake 1 my b 1 
| gave it freely ever ; and there s nung 
Can truly ſay, he gives, I he receive: | 
If our betters play at that game, we muſt nt dare 
Tv imitate them ; n een 1 

7 $ 4. 


— 


7 * i tn] i.e, 2h otmary revs mate 
gations, WARBURTON. + 
e woſt net dere, | 
To imitate them ; "Faults that ave aro $a tar ] Dr. ads 
with his uſual love of ihhevation; transfers t laſt word of the firſt 
« theſe lines, andthe —— —-— Nr. 
Heath has juſtly obſerved that this cannot have been dhakff 
mention, for . Apemantus would be made to addreſs Timon wh 
ſoually, who myſt —— have ſeen und heard him; whereas it 
Ipcars from a ſubſequent ſpeech that * had not yet taken 


mice of him, as he ſalutes ita with + wha pon TW , Ape- 
Witus!—you are welcome“ - an — 
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Ven. A noble ſpirie' * een 
/ [ T hey all land teremonionfly looking en Timon. 
Tim. Nay, my lords, * "Mm : 
Ceremony was but devis'd at firſ t. 
To ſet a gloſs on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
Recanting goodneſs, ſorry ere tis ſhown ; | 
But where there is true Liendihip; there needs none. 
Pray, fit ; more welcome are ye ta my fortunes, | 
Than my fortunes to m. L They ji, | 
1. Lord. My lord, we always have-confeſs'd it. | 
Apem. Ho, ho, confeſs'd it? hang'd it, have you not»? 
im. O, Apemantus!—you are welcome. | 
 Apem. No; you ſhall not make me welcome: 
I come to have thee thruſt me ont of doors. 
Tim. Fye, thou art a charl; you have got a bumov . 
| there | 
Does not become a man, tis much to blame :— 0 
They ſay, my lords, ira furor brevis git, | 
. 
I 


But yond* man is ever angry. 


Go, let him have'a table by himſelf ; 


For he does neither affect company ale L 


The term—our betters, being uſed by the inferior claſſes of men 
when they ſpeak of their ſuperiors in the ſtate, Shakſpeart uſe 
theſe words, with his uſual'laxity, to expreſs perſons of bigh rank | 
and fortune. Dr. Warburton idly —— he meant the gudꝭ. A 

| Maloxt. 

I cannot ſee that theſe lines are more proper in any other mouth 
than Timon's, to whoſe character of penerobity and condeſcenſion 
they are very ſuitable. To ſuppoſe that by aur betters are meant the 
gods, is very harſh, becauſe to imitate the gods has been hitherto A 
reckoned the higheſt pitch of human virtue. The whole is a tne 
and obvious thought, uttered by 'Timen with a kind of affected mo- 
deſty. If I would make any alteration, it ſhould be only to reform 
the numbers thus: 

Our letters play that game ; tue mufl not dare | 

TD gmitate them + faults that ate rb are fair, JOHNSON. + 
, The faults of rich perſons, and which contribute to the increaſe A 
of riches, wear a plauſible appearance,. and as the world goes arc 


thought fair; but they are faults notwithſtanding... Harn. ; 
-u bad it, dave you net 7] There ſeems to be ſunc 
allukon here to a common proverbial ſaying of Sbakſpeare s dime: f 
Conſcſs and be hang d. See. Othello, Act IV. fe, i. Maroxx. 
2 But yond" man is ever engry.] The old copy has—very 1p); by 


which can hardly be right. The emendation now adopted was made 
by Mr. Rowe, Matton. — , 

Perhaps we ſhould read—But yon man is very anger ; 1. e. anger 
itſelf, which always maintains its violence, Srxvxxs, a 


1 


— 
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Nor is he fit for it, indeed, 7 0 07 09h) 
Apem. Let me ſtay at thine own peril “, Timon; 

| come to obſerve z I give thee warning ont, 
Tim, I take no heed of thee ; thou art an Atheniany 

lerefore welcome : I myſelf would have no power 2; pr'y- 

thee, let my meat make thee filent. © 1 
Apem. I ſcorn thy meat ; *rwould choke me, for I ſhould 

Neer flatter thee'#,—O you gods! what a number 

Of men eat Timon, and he fees them not! ; 

It grieves me, to ſee ſo many dip their meat 

lu one man's blood; and all the madneſs-is, 

He cheers them up too. sg, 

vonder, men dare truſt themſelves with wen; 

Methinks, they ſhould invite them without knives ; 

Good for their meat, and ſafer for their lives. 

There's much example for't ; the fellow, that i 

Sits next him now, parts bread with him, pledges _ 

The breath of him in a divided draught; | 

Is the readieſt man to kill him: it has been proy'd.. 

If I werg a huge man, I ſhould fear to drink at meals; 

Leſt they ſhould ſpy my wind-pipe's dangerous notes 0 

| Avay Great 


| — of thine dn peril.—] The old copy reads—at thine pperil. 
have not been able to find ſuch a word in any dictionary, nor is it. 
recorcileable to etymology. I have therefore adopted an cmendation 
made by Mr. Steevens, Matovwe. Ew" 
 — 7 myſclif would bave no power ;] Theſe words refer to what 
flows, not to that which precedes. I deim no extraordinary power” - 
i right of my being mafler of the bouſe : I wiſh not by my. commands to impoſe . 
ace on any one : but though, 1 myſelf do not en jotm you to ſilence, let my meat 
W your mouth, NMALONE. | | | 
| underſtand Timon's meaning to be: 7 myſelf would bave no power 
0 make thee filent, but I with thou would'ſt 4% my meat make thee 
flat, Timon, like a polite landlord, difclalms 4% power, over the 
teaneſt or moſt troubleſome of his gueſts. TVAWAII T. FRF 
I ſcorn thy meat ; u, choke me, for I ſbould 3 
Ne'er flatter thee—) The meaning is, I could not ſwallow thy 
teat, for I could not pay for it with flattery ; and what was given 
e with an ill will would tick in my throat. _Jouxzar. , | 
fir has here perhaps the ſignificatio: of becauſe, So, in Othello : . 
* — Haply, fer Lam Black.” Matoxt. l 
— 7 many dip their meat = 


7 Is anc man's Blood ;] The alluſion is to a pack of hounds trained 
it by being gratified with the blood of an Animal which they 
Al, and the Ws 


er is that the animal on which they are ſeeding 
rr them to the chaſe. Jonxsow. OY AA 


= wind-pipe's dangeroue notes:] The notes of the Wind-pipe 


eem 


— . — 


e — . 8 * - 


n 


| N 
80, in the non of Corinth, Ot means 
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Great * ſhould drink with harneſs on their throats,” 
— . oy lord, in heart? ; and let the health 80 round, | 
Let n flow * ways my good lord. 
E Flow this way !. 
A brave fellow |-—be keeps fs bs wall, [og 
Thoſe healths will _— thee, and thy Rate, look ill, 
Here's that, which is rao weak to be a a linger, 
Honett water, which ne er left man i the mite: 
This, and my food, are equals ; there's no odds, 
Feaſts are too proud to give chaos to the gods. 
Arzuaxrus's Gael, 
Immortal gods, I crave no pelf ; 


Amen. So fall t: | 
Rich. men Jin;, and I eat root. [Eats ont drnk 


ſeem to be only the indications which her where the wind · pipe i. 
* onxsox. 
| Shakſpeare is very fond of making uſe ol n 
is ſpeaking of the human body, and wing-pipe, and nate ſarout 
ſtrongly of a quibble. STzzvzns. 
7, My lord, in beart ] That is, my Jord's bealth with fig. 4 
emendation has been propoſed ths: 
My love in 7 | 
Toa 


> « Twill never more in heart to you.” 
Again, io K. Henry IV, P. I. Ac N. fe. I: 
i beort debiring ſill 
Vou may behold,” &c, +5 
A in Love's Act v. Ic. ii: 
wo «, r 
Ihe chain were longer, and the letter mort! SI. 
Dosen, 
©, Theſa bealths-—) This ſpeech, except the concluding couplet, 
ited as proſe in the old * nor could it be exhibited as vet 
PE transferring the word Timon, which follows —loo ill, to its 
preſent place. The tranſpofition was made by Mr. Capell, The 
Lhe et Abt have been an interlincation, and ſo bave been mi 
et, after all, I fuſpe& many of the ſpeeches in this play 
neh the modern Atoore bade exhibited i ia a looſe kind of wy 
were intended by. the author as proſe ; in which form they af 


— Maron z. Mud 
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Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus ! Fu 
Tim. Captain Alcibiades, your heart's in the field now. 
Ale. My heart is ever at your ſervice, my lord. | 
Tim. You had rather be at a breakfaſt of enemies, than a 


dinner of friends. | 
Ale. So they were bleeding new, my lord, there's no 
meat like them; I could with my belt friend at ſuch a 


1 | n HR 

Apem. Would all thoſe flatterers were thine enemies then; 
that then thou might'ſt kill'em, and bid me to em. 

1. Lord. Might we but' have that happineſs, my lord, 
that you would once uſe our hearts, whereby we might 
expreſs ſome part of our zeals, we ſhould think ourſelves 
for ever perfect sz. | 

Tim. O, no doubt, my good friends, but. the gods them- 
ſelves have provided that I ſhall have much help from you : 
How had you been my friends elſe ? why have you that 
charitable title from thouſands, did not you chiefly. belong 
to my heart 9? I have told more of you to myſelf, than you 
can with modeſty ſpeak in your own behalf; and thus far I 
confirm you 7, O, you gods, think I, what need we have 
any friends, if we ſhould never have need of them ? they 
were the moſt needleſs creatures living, ſhould we ne'er 
have uſe for them: and a would moſt reſeinble ſweet inſtru- 
ments hung up in caſes, that keep their ſounds to them- 
ſelres. Why, I have often wiſh'd myſelf poorer, that L 
might come nearer-to you. We are born to do benefits; 


* — for ever perfect.] That is, arrived at the perfection of happi- 
nels, JOHNSON, | 0 
9 — why bave you that charitable title from thouſands, did not you 
1115 belong to my beart ?] Charitable ſigniſies, dear, endearing. So 
on: 8 2 
« Relations dear, and all the charities 
„Of father, ſon, and brother 
dini, in Engliſh, are called charities, and from thence we may col-- 
le& that our anceſtors knew well in what the virtue of alms-giving 
conliſted ; not in the ad, but the diſpoſition. WarBurTON. | 
The meaning is probably this. Why are you diſtinguiſhed from 
thouſands by Sh title of endearment, was there not a icular 
connection and intercourſe of tenderneſs between you — me. 
OP OUHNSON. 
' Teofirm you.} I fix your characters firmly in my ——— 
JounsoN. 
rere the wm needl ſs creatures living, ſtould wve ne er bave uſe for 
bem: and) Th paige have reſtored from the old copy. 2 
Srrrvrxs. 


Vor. XII. B aud 
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and what better or properer can we call our own, than the 
riches of our friends? O, what a precious comfort tis, to 
have ſo many, like brothers, commanding one another's 
fortunes! O joy, een made away ere it can be born ? ! Mine 
eyes cannot hold out water, methinks +; to forget their 
faults, I drink to you, | 

Apem. ;Thou weep'it to make them drink 5, Timon, 

2. Lord. Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And, at that inſtant, like a babe ſprung up. 

Apem. Ho, ho! I laugh tothink that babe a baſtard. 

3. Lord. I promiſe you, my lord, you moy'd me much. 


- 3 O joy, den made away ere it can be bern /] Tears being the effet 
beth of joy and grief, ſupplied-our author with an opportunity of 
conceit, which he ſeldom fails to indulge, Timon, weeping with a 
Kind of tender pleaſure, crics out, O jay, cen made arvay, deſtroyed, 
turned to tears, before it can be born, before it can be ſully paſſeſſed. 

| onxsov. 

So, in Romes and Juliet: j 

<«. Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
« And in their triumph die.” 

The old copy has—jeys. It was corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
MarLowe. 
. 4 Aineeyes canndt bold out wvater, methinks :) Perhaps the true read- 
ing is this, Mine eyes cannot bold ont; they water. Methinks, to forget 
their faults, I will drink to you. Or it may be explained without any 


_ . change. Mine eyer cannot hold out wwater, that is, cannot keep water 


from breaking in upon them. Jounsox. | 

5 — to make them drin,] The covert ſcuſe of Apemantus is, what 
Zhou eſt,” they get. HNSON, 

6 — like a babe—) That is, a weeping babe, Jouxsov. 
I queſtion if Shakſpeare meant the propriety of alluſion to be 
carried quite ſo far. To lock for babies in the eyes of another, is 


no uncommon expreſſion. So, in Zeove's Miſtreſs, by Heywood, 


1636: | 
we Joy'd in his looks, look'd babies in his eyes.” 4 

Again, in the Zoya! Jubjett, by B and Fletcher: 

« — Can you 4e babies, ſiſter, 

In the young gallant's eyes?” Srzxveus. 
Does not Lucullus dwell on Timon's metaphor by referring to 
circumſtanees preceding the birth, and mean, joy was conceived in 
their : ſprung up there, like the motion of a babe in the 
— | 


ToLLET. 


The word conception in the preceding line ſhews, I think, that Mr. 
Tollet's interpretation of this paſſage is the true one. 
- We have a ſimilar im ery in Troilus and Crefſida : 

« and, almoſt like the gods, 
-# Does thoughts waveilAftheir dumb cradles.” _— 


4 
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Ihen. Mach?! [Teka ſounded... 
Tin. What means that rrump ?—How naw? | 


Euler a er 


Serv. Pleaſe you, my lord, there are moſt 
defirous of admittance. 

Tim. Ladies? What are their wills ? 

Serv. There comes with them a fore - runner, my lord, 
which bears that office, to ſignify their pleaſures. 15 
Tim. I pray, let them be admitted. 


Enter Cyr. 


Cup. Hail to thee, . worthy Timon ;—and to all 
That of his bounties taſte !— The five beſt ſenſes 
Acknowledge thee their patron ; and come: freely 
To gratulate thy plenteous boſom : 


The ear, taſte, touch, ſmell, all pleas'd from thy table 


riſe s; 
only now. 3 but to feaſt thive eyes. 
715 They are welcome all; let them them have kind ad- 
mittance:— 
Muſick, make their welcome “. Een Currin. 


7 Much /] Apemantus means to ſay, That's extraordinary. Much 
was formerly an * of admiration. Matton x. 


6 4 taſte, touch, ſmell, all pleas'd from IN ;] The old 


There taſte, touch, all, &c. _ 

The word There was corrected, and the word fool inſerted by 

Dr. Warburton, He and the ſubſequent editors omit the word all; 

but omiſſion is the moſt dangerous mode of emendation. The cor- 

rupted word There ſhews that The car was intended to be contracted 

into one ſyllable; and table alſo was probably uſed as taking up valy 

the time of a monoſyllable. MaLone. 

The five ſenſes, Timon, acknowledge thee their patron; four of 

them, viz. the bearing, taſte, touch, and fincll, are all fealted at thy 

board ; and theſe ladies come with me to entertain your be in a 

maſqe Maſſinger, in his Dute of Millaine, copied the ce from 
; and apparently before it was thus corru ; where, 

paking of a ke — he jd 2 

„ A that may be had 

© To pleaſe the eye, the jear, taſte, touch, or ſmell, 

Are cargfillly þ WARBURTON. 

9 Muſick, — Perhaps the poet wrote : 

Muſick, make knozon their welcome. 

90, 1 in Macheth: 

We will require her welcome, — 

* Proneznce it for me, ſir, to all our friends.” STzzvens. 


B 2 I. Lora, 


7 
. 


1 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
1. Lord. You ſee, my lord, how ample you are beloy'd. 


Muſick. Re-enter Cur ib, with a moſque of Ladies as Ana. 
20ns, with lutes in their hands, dancing, and playing. 


Apem. Hey day! what a ſweep of, vanity comes this 
TA: 4 be 


They dance *! they are mad women. 
Like madneſs is the: glory of this life, 

As this pomp ſhews to a little oil, and root. 
We make ourſelves fools, to diſport ourſelves; 
And ſpend our flatteries, to drink thoſe men, 
Upon whoſe age we void it up again, . | 
With poiſonous ſpite, and envy, 'Wholives, that's not 
Depraved, or depraves? who dies, that bears | 
Not one ſpurn to their graves of their friends*-gift a? 
I ſhould fear, thoſe, that dance before me now, 
Would one day ſtamp upon me.: It has been done; 
Men ſhut their doors againſt a ſetting ſun. 


The Lords riſe fran table, mib much . adoring of Timon; 
and, to fhew their loves, each ſingles out an Amazm, and 
all dance, men with women, 4 lofiy Hrain or tuo to.the 
Lauiboyt, and ceaſe. | 


Im. You have done our pleaſures much grace, fair 
ladies, | 
Set a fair faſhion on our entertainment, 
Which was not half ſo beautiful and kind.; 
You have added worth unto it, and luſtre, 


. 


1 They dance {—] I believe They dance to be a marginal note only; 
and perhaps we ſhould read, e 
Theſe are mad women, TyYIAWII TT. 
- 2 Like madugſi is the glory of this life, n | 

As this pomp ſbewws to a little oil, and roet.} The glory of this life i 

very near to maduef, as may be made appear from this pomp, exhibited 
in a place where a philoſopher is feeding on oi and roots, When we 
ſee by example how few are the neceſſaries of life, we learn what 
madneſs there is in ſo much ſuperfluity, Jounson. | 
The word ile in this place docs not expreſs reſemblance, but equality. 
Apemantus does not mean to ſay that the glory of this life was like 
madneſs, but it was juſt as much madneſs in the eye of reaſon, as the 
pou 8 to be, when compared to the frugal repaſt of a'phi- 
1loſopher. Maso. a 8 1 
3 — of their friend. gift 7] That is, given them by their friends 


Jonxsox. 
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And entertain'd me with mine own device; - 
Lam to thank you for ft. 
1. Lady. My lords, you take us even at the beſt ©, 
Apem. Faith, for the worſt-is filthy ;'and would not hold 
taking, 1 doubt me.. N $2394 4er | _— 
Tim. Ladies, there is an idle banquet attends you“. 
Pl:aſe you to dif} oſe yourſelves. 1 | 
4!! Lad. Moſt thankfally,. my lord. rept yet 
* [Een Curtin, and Ladies. 
Tim. Flavius,— ” 1% Jax) | 
Fuv. My lord. were 
Tin, The little caſket bring me hither. 
Nav. Yes, my lord. — More jewels yet! N 
There is no e him in his humour; [Afide. 
Elſe I ſhould tell him, —Well,—i'faith, I ſhould, _ . - 
When all's ſpent; he'd be croſs'd then, an he could . EIF 
Nt ee e r S42 15 


4 — mine own device ; The maſk” appears to have been defign'd by 
Timon to ſurpriſe his gueſts. Jounsun, | | — 
5 1. Lady. My lord;} This ſpeech, which in the old copy is given 
to the firſt lord, has been transferred to the ſirſt lady, on the toggeſtion | 
of Dr. Johnſon, who obſerves that L only was probably ſet down in 
the Ml. His conjecture is well founded; for that abbreviation is 
uled in the old copy in this veryſcene, and in many other places. 
Mr, Edwards and Me. Heatly, as Mr. Steevens has remarked, propo- 
{cd the ſame emendation. The next ſpeech, however coarſe the 
alluſion couched under the word taling may be, puts the matter 
1 a doubt. Maloxx. | | . 
E even at the beſt.) Perhaps we ſhould read, c 
—— ever at the beſt. K . 
So, Act III. fe. vi. 
Ever at the beſt, TyrwurrT. 14 | 
Tale us even at the beſt, I believe, means, you have ſeen the beſt 
wecan do. They are ſuppoſed to be hired dancers, and therefore 
there is no impropriety in ſuch a confeſſion. Srrxvrxxs. 
believe the meaning is, © You have conceived the faireſt of us, 
(to uſe the words of Lucullus. in a ſubſequent ſcene :) you have 
eſtimated us too highly, perhaps above our deſerts. Ss Spenſer, 
F. Q. B. VI. c. 9: | | ö ir e 
He would commend his guift, and male the b. Matlontz. 
7 — there is an idle banquet attends you.] So, in Romeo and Juliet. 
We have a fooiifo trifling ſupper towards.” SrrEvxxS. 
* — be'd be croſs'd then, on he could.) The poet dees not mean here, 
chat he would be 679% in humour, but that he would have his hand 
ereſs'd with money, if he could. He is playing on the word, and 
alluding to our old ſilver penny, uſed before King Edward the firſt's 
tune, which had a croſs on the reverſe with a creaſe, that it might be 
more caſily broke into halves and quarters, half-pence and farthings. 
From 
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Tis pity, bounty had not eyes behind 9; | 
That man might ne'er be wretched for his mind i. 1 
| [ Exit, and returns, with the caſte, 
r. Lord. Where be our men? 5 
Serv. Here, my lord, in readineſs. 
2. Lard. Our horſes. bi Nt i at 
Tim. O my friends, I have one word | 
To fay to you: Look you, my good lord, I muſt. 
Entreat you, honour me ſo much, as to 
Advance this jewel *; accept it, and wear it, 
Kind my 1 25 | 
1. Lord. J am ſo far already in your gifts, 
All. So are we all. f (7 | 


Enter a Servant, 


Serv. My lord, there are certain nobles of the ſenate 
Newly alighted, and come to viſit you. 
Tim. They are fairly welcome. 
Flaw. beſeech your honour, | 
Vouchſafe me a word; it does concern you near. 
Tim. Near? why then another time I'll hear thee : - 
I pr'ythee, let us be provided | 
To ſhew them entertainment. 
Fav. I ſcarce know how. [Ajde. 


Enter another Servant, 


2. Serv. May it pleaſe your honour, lord Lucius, 
Out of his free love, hath preſented ro you 
Four milk-white horſes, trapt in filver. 

Tim. I ſhall accept them fairly: let the preſents 


Enter a third Servant. 
Be worthily entertainꝰd.— How now? what neus? 


From this penny, and other pieces, was our common expreſſion de- 
rived, I lade not a croſs about me ; i. e. not a piece of money. 
» | T HEOBALD. 
The poet certainly meant this equivoque, but one of the ſenſes 
intended to be conveyed was, he will then too late wiſh that it were 
poſhible to undo what he had done: he will in vain lament that! 
did not t40a5t him in his career of prodigality. Maron. 
9 — gyes bebind;) To fee the miſeries that are . 
1 — for bis mind.] For nobleneſs of foul. Jounsox. 
* — to IP 
Advance this jewel;] To prefer it; to raiſe it to honour by ve 
ing t. Jonxsox. . | | | 
3. Serve 


, 


m__— 
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3. Serv. Pleaſe you, my lord, that honourable gentle- 

man, lord Lucullus, entreats your company to-morrow to 

hunt with him; and has ſent your honour two brace of 

greyhounds. cans K 
Tin. I'll hunt with him; And let them be receix'd, 

Not without fair reward. 

Hav. [Afide.) What will this come to? | 

He commands us to provide, and give great gifts, 

And all out of an empty coffer.— 

Nor will he know his purſe z or yield me this, 

To ſhew him what a beggar his heart is, 

Being of no power to make his wiſhes good 

His promiſes fly ſo beyond his ſtate, * 

That what he ſpeaks is all in debt, he owes 

For every word; he is ſo kind, that be 

Pays intereſt fort; bis land's put to their books. 

Well, would I were gently put out of office, e 

Before I were fore d out ! | 

Happier is he that has no friend to feed, 

Than ſuch that do even enemies exceed. a 

I bleed inwardly for my lord. - | Exit. 
Tim. You do yourſelves 8 5 

Much wrong, you bate too much of your awn merits:— 

Here, my lord; a trifle of our love. =P 

2. Lord. With more than common thanks I will re- 

ceive it. | ; 

3. Lord. O, he is the very ſoul of bounty "GMT 

Tim. And now 1 remember, my lord, you gave good 

words the other day of a bay coui ſer I rode on: it is yours, 

becauſe you liked it. 3 | AT 

, Lord. O, I beſeech you, pardon me, my lord, 

n that, 

Tim. Vou may take my word, my lord; I know, no 

man - 

Can juſtly praiſe, but what he does affect: 

weigh my friend's affection with mine own ; 

[ tell you true 3, T'll call on you. 

All Lords. O, none fo welcome. 

Tim, I take all and your ſeveral viſitations 


4 


— 


* 1 tell you true.] The old copy reads U tell. you true, The 
correction was made by Dr. Johnſen. Malone. 
So. 


* 
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So kind to heart, tis not enough to give; 
Methinks, I could deal kingdoms“ to my friends, 
And ne'er be weary. —Alcibiades, . 
Thou art a ſoldier, therefore ſeldom rich, 
It comes in charity to thee : for all thy living 
Is *mongſt the dead; and all the lands thou haſt 
Lie in a pitch'd field. 
Alc. Ay, defiled land*, my lord. 
1. Lord. We are fo virtuouſly bound, — 
Tim. And ſo am I to you. 5 
2. Lord. So infinite endear' d. 
Zim. All to you“. — Lights, more lights. 
t. Lord. The beſt of happineſs, | 
Honour, and fortunes, keep with you, lord Timon! 
Tim. Ready for his friends. 4 
[Exeunt ATLcISIA DIS, Lords, C. 
Apem. What a coil's here TOS 1 e 
Serving of becks“, and jutting out of bums! 3 
| | # u 


4 — "tis net enozgh to give; 
Methinks, I could deal kingdems—) What 1 have already given, 
fays Timon, is not ſufficient on the occaſion : Methinks I could 4 
_ kingdoms,i.c, I coulddiſpenſe them on every fide with an ungrudgiug 
diſtribution, like that with which I could deal out cards, STERNE xs. 
5 Ay, d-fited land —) This is the old reading, which apparently 
depends on a very low quibble. Alcibiades is told, that 5 — 
in a pitch'd field. , Now pitch, as Falſtaff ſays, doth defile "ibiadcs 
therefore replies that his eſtate lies in dle land. I his, as it hap- 
pencd, was not underſtood, and all the editors publiſhed : 
I defy land, Jonnsovn. k. 
7 being always printed in the old copy for Ay, the editor of the 
ſecond fulio made the abſurd alteration mentioned by Dr. Johnſon. 
. ALONE, 
© All toyou.] i e. all good wiſhes, or all happineſs to you. 50, 
Macbeth : : : 
« All te a. $STzzvENs. | 
I Serving of becks,} Beck means a ſalutation made with the head. 
So Milton : | 
« Nods and Zects, and wreathed ſmiles.” - -* 
To ſerve a beck, is to offer a ſalutation. Jouxsox. 
To ſerve a beck, means; I believe, to pay a courtly obedience to a nod. 
Thus, in The Death of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601: 
And with a low beck 
« Prevent a ſharp check.” | | 
In Merry Tricts or Ram- Alley, 1611, I find the ſame word : 
« had my winks, my becli, treads on the toc,” * 


* 
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I Joubt, whether their legs* be worth the ſums 
That are given ſor em. Friendſhip's full of dregs : 
Methinks, falſe hearts ſhould never have ſound legs. 
Thus honeſt fools lay out their wealth on eourt'ſies. 
Tin. Now, Apemantus, if thou wert not ſallen, 
] would be good to ther. 
4pem. No, I'll nothing : for, 3 
If I ſhould be brib'd too, there would be none left 
To rail upon thee; and then thön would'ſt fin the faſter. 
Thou giv'ſt ſo long, Timon, 1 feat me, thou FI 
Wilt give away thyſelf in paper ſhortly® : 
What need theſe feaſts, pomps, and orgs e ? | 
Tim. Nay, an you begin to rail on ſociety once, I am 
ſworn, not to give regard to you. Farewel; and come with 
better muſick. n — IA eit. 
Apem. 80 Bok 2 anos 
Thou wilt not hear me now,—thou ſhalt not then, Ill 
lock | 2 es Al! WK . 
Thy heaven! from thee. O, that men's ears ſhould be 
To counſel deaf, but not to flattery ! * : LZxit. 


3 


Again, in Heywood's . of Lucrece, 1630: 

60 wanton looks, | | 
And privy ects, favouring incontinence.“ 
Again, in Lylly's Woman in the Moon, 1597: 

And he that wich a let controuls the heaveus “. 
t happens then that the word heel has no leſs than four diſtin ſigni - 
fcations. In Drayton's Polyelbien, it is enumerated among the appel- 
lations of ſmall fireams of water. In Shakſpeare's Antony and Clco- 
fatra, it has its common meaning —a /izn of invitation made by the 
vard, In Tian, it appears to denote a bow, and in Lylly's play, a 
wed of dignity or Command, STEEVENS. y 
dec Surtey's Poems, 


« And with a eie full lowe he bowed at her ſeete. ; 
x TE: „ Traemes. 
Iubt, whether their legs, &c.} He plays upon the word Ig, as 
it 12mties a lind and a ew, or ad? of obeifunce., JOuNSON. | 
9 —1 fear me, thou : | 

Will give away thyſ-If in paper foortly :] i. e. be ruined by his 
ſecnritics entered into. WALBUYRTON.- | 
' Ty bea ven-] The plcaſuxe of being ſlattered. Jonnson. _ 
Apemantus never intended in any event to flatter Limon, nor did 
mon expect any ſlattery from, hiin. By his heaven, he means good 
advice, the only thin by which he could be ſaved. The following 
lincs confirm this explanation. Maso. > 
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34 TIMON OF ATHENS: 
ACT IL. SCENE L 
The fame. A Room in a Senator's Houſe. 
Enter a Senator, <oith papers in his hand. 


Sen. And late, five thouſand to Varro; and to Iſidote, 
He owes nine thouſand ;—beſides my former ſum, 
Which makes it five and twenty.— Still in motion 
Of raging waſte ? It cannot hold; it will nor. 

It I want gold, teal but a beggar's dog, 

And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold: 
If I will ſell my horſe, and buy twenty more 
Better than he, why, give my horſe to Timon, 
Aſk nothing, give it him, it foals me, ſtraight, 
And able horſes? No porter at his gate; 
But rather one that likes „ and ſtill invites 


7 


2. — # foals me, ſlraigbt, 0 | 
And able borſes :) If give my borſe to Timon, it immediately foal:, 
and not oly produces more, but able horſes, The ſame conſtruction 


occurs in Much ado about Nothing : * —and men are only turned into 


tongue, and trim ones too. Something ſimilar occurs alſo in B. and 
Fletcher's Humorous Lieutenant : | | 
* ſome twenty young and handſorne, ä 
« As alfo able maids, for the court and ſervice.” Srrxyxxs. 


Perhaps the I. tters of the word me were tranſpoſed at the preſs. 


Shakſpeare might have written : 
— it foals * ſtraight, 
And able horſes. 


f there be no corruption in the text, the word twenty inthe preced- 


ing line, is underſtood here aſter me. OS 
We have had this ſentiment differently expreſſed in the preceding 
act: | 8 waa 
„ no meed but he 
« Seven-fold above itſelf ; no gift to him, 
« Bur breed; the giver a return exceeding 
» © All uſe of quittance.“ MaLone. 
3 — Ne porter of his gate; 
But rather one that ſmiles, &c. ] I imagine that a line is loſt here, 
in which the behaviour of a _ porter was deſcribed. Jouxsox. 
There is no occaſion to ſuppoſe the lofs of a line. Sternns was the 
characteriſtick of a porter. There appeared at Killingworth caſtle, 


11575 J] © a porter, tall of parfon, big of lim, and earn of cu. 


tinauns,” FARMER. | 

The word ene in the ſecond line does not refer to porter, but means 
a perſon. He has no ſtern ſorbidding porter at his gate to keep people 
out, but a perſon who invites them in. Maso. 


1 


All 
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All that paſs by. It cannot hold z no reaſon 
Can found his ſtate in ſafety*%. Caphis, ho! 
Caphis, I fay ! 


Mite Carnis. 


Caph, Here, fir z What is 2 pleaſure ? 

Sen. Get on your eloak, and haſte you to lord Timon; 
Imp6rtune him for my monies 3 be not ceas'd* _ 
With ſlight denial z nor then filenc'd, when 
Commend me to your maſler—and the cap X 
Plays in the right hand, thus: but te | him, firrah*, 
My uſes cry to me, I muſt ſerve my turn 
Out of mine own 3 his days and times are paſt, 
And my reliances on his fracted dates 
Have Cai my credit: I love, and honour him; 
But muſt not break my back, to heal his finger : 
Immediate are my needs; and my relief 
Maſt not be toſt and turn'd to me in words, 
But find ſupply immediate. Get you gone: 
Put on a moſt importunate aſpëct, 
A viſage of demand; for, I do fear, 
When every feather ſticks in his own wing, 


Lord Timon will be left a naked gull“, 


- 


4 .-10 reaſon 


Can found biz fate in ſ:fety.] In my copy of the firſt foliothe word 
appears to be ſound. I have printed found for the reaſon aſſigned by 
Dr. Johnſon. Matrox. 

The ſuppoſed meaning of “ Can ſaund his ſtate,” & c. muſt be, N. 
reaſon, ”y ſaunding, fathoming, or trying, bi; ſtate, can find it ſafe. 
Lat as the words ſtand, they imply, that no reaſon can ſafely ſound bi: 
Fate, I read thus: ' 
no reaſon 

Can ſound Lis fate in ſufety. n 
&keſox cannot find his fortune to have any ſuf or ſolid foundation. 

ſhe types of the firſt printer of this play were ſo worn and deſaced, 
tat. / and / are not always to be diſtiuguithed, | Jouxsox. 

4 —be not ceas'd] i. e. ſtopp'd. So, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 
1: 4 


— © Why ſhould Tiberius liberty be ca, Srrrvnxs. 
—firrah, Was added ſor the ſake of the metre by the editor of 
the ſecond folio. MALoNE. | : 

"n —a nated gull,] A gull is a bird as remarkable for the poverty 
ius feathers, as a phœnix is ſuppoſed to be for the richuels of its 
plumage, $1 xEVENS, 

Which 
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Which flaſhes? now a phœnix. Get you gone. 
Caph. I go, ir. 
Sen, I go, fir ?—take the bonds along with you, 
And have the dates in compt®*. 


Caph. I will, fir. '$ 
Sen, Go. | [ Exernt., 


SCENE H. 


The ſame. A Hall in Timon's Houfe. 
Enter Flavius, with many bills in his hand. 
Flav. No care, no ſtop! fo ſenſeleſs of expence, 


That he will neither know how to maintain it, 
Nor ceaſe his flow of riot: Takes no account 
How things go from him; nor reſumes no care 
Of what is to continue; Never mind 
Was to be ſo unwiſe, to be fo kind“. 
What ſhall be done ? He will not hear, till feel : | 
I muſt be round with him, now he comes from hunting. 
Fye, fye, fye, fye ! 
Enter 


* 


7 Which ße, i.] Vie, the pronoun relative, relating to 
{Liegs, is frequently uſed, as in this inſtance, by Shakſpeare, inſtead of 
whe, the pronoun relative, applied to perſons. The ule of the former 
inſtcad of the latter is (lil! preſerved inthe Lord's prayer. STEEvVENs. 

8 tale the bond; along xwith you, 

And hav: the dater in compt.] The old copy reads—lhave the dates 
in. Come. The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. Matoxr. 

Certainly, ever ſince bonds were given, the date was put in when the 
bond was entered into: and theſe bonds Timon had already given, and 
the time limited for their payment was lapſed. The Senator's charge 
to his ſervant muſt be to the tenour as I have amended the text; Take 
good notice ofthe dates, for the be: ter computation of the intereſt due 
upon them. 'TuEOBALD. | 7 4al 

, Theobale's emenCationmay be ſupported by the ſollowing inſtance 
in Aacheth : ; | 
Have theirs, themſclves, and what is theirs, in compt. 
ab ie otras * ST EEVENS. 

9 Never mind * | 

Was ts be fo unw'ſe, tobe fo kind.) Nothing can be worſe. or more 
obſcurely expreſſed: and all for the ſake of a wretched rhime. 19 
make it ſenſe and grammar, it ſhould be ſupplied thus: 

" w=— Never mind | 
Was made] to be fo unww'ſe, [in order] tobe ſo kind. 
| i. e. Nature, 


TIMON” OF” Ars. 3 
Burr Carnis, and the ſervante of Iiidore and Varro. | 
Caph. Good even, Varro“ 2 What, 8 


vou come for money? 

Par. Serv. Is't not your buſineſs too? , - 

Capb. Itis And yours too, Iſidore? 

Lid. Serv. It is ſo. a | | 
Cab. Would we were all diſcharg'd ! | 
Var. Serv. I fear it. 

Capb. Here comes the lord. 


i.e, Nature, in order to make a profuſe mind, never before endowed : 
any man with ſo large a ſhare of folly. WarBurTON. 

Of this mode of expreſſion, con verſation aſfordꝭ many examples: I. 
vas always to be blamed, whatever happened.” I am in the lottery, 
but I was always to draw blanks” TJounsoN. 

| Geod even, Yarro :] It is obſervable, that this goed evening id be- 
fore dinner: for Timon tells Alcibiades, that they will go forth agai 
a: oa as dinner's done, which may prove that by dinner our author 
meant not the «ena of ancient times, but the mid-day's repaſt. I do 
not ſuppoſe the paſſage corrupt : ſuch inadvertencies neither author 
not editor can efcape. | 
There is another remark tobe made. Varro and Iſidore fink a few 
ines afterwards into the ſervants of Varro and Iſidore. Whether ſer- 
vants, in our author's time, took the names of their maſters, I know 
not. Perhaps it is a ſlip of 4 Jouxsow. 17 

In like manner in the ſourth ſcene of the next act the ſervant of 
Lucius is called by his maſter's name; but our author's intention is 
ſuſſiciently manifeſted by the ſtage · direction in the fourth ſcene of the 
third act, where we find in the firſt folio, (p. 86. col. 2) Euter 


always annexed Serv. to the name of the maſter. MAL OxE. 
In the old copy it ſtands: Enter Capbis, Tfidore, and Varro. SrExv. 
Good even, or, as it is ſometimes leſs accurately written, Good den, 
was the uſual ſalutation from no, the moment that Good-morrow 
became improper. This appears plaialy from the following paſſage. 
Romeo and Juliet, Act. II. fc. iv: | 
* Nurſe. God ye good morrow, gentlemen, 
«* Mercutio. God ye good den, fair gentlewoman. 
« Nur, Is it good den? | 
« Merc. "Tis no leſs 1 tell you; for the... hand of the 
dial is now upon . . . noon.” | 
So, in Hamlet's greeting to Marcellus. AR. I. ſe. i, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer and Dr. Warburton, not being aware, preſume, of this wide 
ſenſe of Good even, have altered it to Good morning ; without any 
necelſity, as from the courſeof theincidents, precedent and ſubſequent, ' 
the day may well be ſuppoſed to be turn'd of ao. Txxwart, 


Enter 


Varro's man, meeting others.” I have therefore in the preſent edition. 


38 5 TIMON OFT ATHENS. 
Enter Timon, Atciziavss, and Lords, Ge. 


Tim. So ſoon as dinner”s done, we'll forth again“, 
My Alcibiades.—With me? What is your will ? 

Caph. My lord, here is a note of certain dues, 

Tim, Dues? Whence are you? N ; 

Caph. Of Athens here, my lord. 

Tim. Go to my ſteward. 

Caph. Pleaſe it your lordſhip, he hath put me off 

To the ſucceſſion of new days this month :  - 
My maſter is awak'd by great occaſion, 
To call upon his own ; and humbly prays you, 
That with your other noble parts you'll ſuir?, 
In giving him his right. 

Tim. Mine honeſt friend, 

I pr'ythee, but repair to me next morning. 

10200. Nay, good my lord. 0 

Tim. Contain thyſelf, good friend. 

Far. Serv. One Varro's ſervant, my good lord, 
Hu. Serv. From Iſidore; 

He humbly prays your ſpeedy payment. — 
Caph. If you did know, my lord, my maſter's wants,— 


Varl. Serv. Twas due on forfeiture, my lord, fix weeks, 


And paſt, — +. 
Hd. Serv. Your ſteward puts me off, my lord; 
And I am ſent expreſsly to your Iordſhip. | 
Tim. Give me breath ;— 
I do beſeech you, good my lords, keep on ; 
; [Exennt Aleislap Es, and Lord. 


2 u forth again,] i. e. to hunting, from, which diverſion we 


Gndby Flavius's ſpecch he was juſt returned. It may be hereobſerved, 
that in ourauthor's time it was the cuſtom to hunt as wellaſter dinner 
as before, Thus, in Lancham's Account of the Entertainment at Kend- 
«oth Cafile, we tin&that Queen Elizabeth always while there, hunted 
in the afternoon, © Monday was hot, and thereſore her highneſs kept 
in till foe o'clock in the evening; what time it pleaſed her to ryde forth 
into the chaſe, to hunt the hart of frog Which found anon, and 
after ſore chaſed,”* &c. Again: Monday the 18th of this July, the 
weather being hot, her highneſs kept the caſtle for eoolneſs till abuut 
five o'clock; her majeſty in the chaſe bunted the hart (as before) vf 
fors.” So, in Tancred and Giſmund, 1592, Act II. ſc. i: 
He means this evening in the park to hunt.” RED. 

3 That with your other — parts you'll ſuit,] i. e. that you will 
behave on this occaſion in a mannez conſiſtent with your other noble 
qualities. STEEVENS, PI 


- 


FO a A ta _ 


'l wait u inſtantly. Come hither, pray yon. 
I an you't y es + * 


How goes the world, that I am thus encounter'd, 
With clamorous demands of date-broken bonds“, 
And the detention of long - ſince- due debts, 
Againſt my honour ? N 
Nav. Pleaſe you, gentlemen, ; 

The time is unagreeable to this buſineſs: 

Your importunacy ceaſe, till after dinner ; - 

That I may make his lordſhip underſtand 


Wherefore you are not paid. 
Tim. Do fo, my friends: A | 
See them well entertain'd. | [ Exit Tino. 
Nav. Pray draw near. [Exit. Fravirs. 


. e 
Enter Ar EMA Tus, and a Fools. 


Caph. Stay, ſtay, here comes the fool with Apemantus ; 
let's have ſome ſport with em. 

Var. Serv. Hang him, he'fl abuſe us. 

ſid. Serv. A plague upon him, dog! 

Var. Serv. How doſt, fool ? 

Apem: Doſt dialogue with thy ſhadow ? 

Var. Serv, I ſpeak not to thee. 

Apem. No, 'tis to thyſelf. Come away. [To the Fool. 


Id, Serv. [to Var. Serv.] There's the fool hangs on 


your back already. 
Apem, No, thou ſtand'ſt fingle, thou art not on him yet. 
Caph. Where's the fool now? . ; e 


* —oef date-brot-n bonds,] The old copy reads —of dibe broken 
bonds, For the emendation now made l am anſwerable; to which [ 
ſhould not have ventured to give a place in the text, but that ſome 
emendation is abſolutely neceſſary, and this appears to be eſtabliſhed. 
beyond a doubt by a former line in the preceding ſcene : | 

And my reliances on his fradtd dates.” | 

The traaſcriber's. car deceived him here as in many other places. 
vr Thomas Hanmer and the ſubſequent editors evaded the difticuky 
by omitting the corrupted word, t MALONE. | 

Eater Apemantus, and a Foot.) I ſuſpect ſome. ſcene to be loſt, in 
"hich the eatrauce of the fool, and the page that follows him, was 
prepared by ſome introductory dialogue, in which theaudience was in- 
formed that they were the fool and of Phrynia, Timandra, or 
ſome other courteſan, upon the — 1 of which depends the 
Scater part of the enſuing jocularity. Jouxsox. Tm? ee 

| ; > 3 y 6, Apem..: 


\ 
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 Apem. He laſt aſk'd the queſtion.—Poor „ 
uſyrers* men! bawds 3 and want® 28 2 
All Serv. What are we, Apemantus? 
Apem. Aﬀes. An 
All Serv. Why? ; mant ard; | 
Apem. That you aſk me, what you are, and do not know 
yourſelves. —Speak to em, fool. . 7 | 
Fool. How do you, gentlemen ? Mata 21-93 | 
5 Serv. Gramercies, good fool : How does your mil. 
rrets : | 
Fool. She's e'en ſetting on water to ſcald ſuch chickens as 
you are. Would, we could ſee you at Corinth*. 
Apem. Good! gramercy. +1! 
| | wal þ | 
'® Poor rogues, and uſarers men ! bawwds, &c.) This is ſaid ſo abruptly, 
that I am 1aclined to think it miſplaced, and would regulate the 
paſſage thus: 
Caph. Where's the fool now ? 


* He lafl aſt' d the queſtion. 
All. bat are we, Apemantus ? 
A ; 


— Aﬀes. _ | 
L Why? © 
Apem. That you 4ſt me what you are, and de not Inow gorr- 
Sebves. Poor rogues, and 1ſurers' men ] bur between gold and want 
Speak, &c. . , | 
Thus every word will have its proper place. It is likely that the 
paſſage tranſpoſed was forgot in the copy, and inſerted in the margin, 
rhaps, a little beſide the proper place, which the tranſcriber want- 
ing either {kill or care to obſerve, wrote it where it now ſtands. _ 
| | . | OY NSON, 
The tranſpoſition propoſed is unneceſſary. HO does not 
addreſs theſe words to any of the others, but mutte.sthem to him- 
ſelf; ſo that they do not enter into the dialogue or compoſe a part 
of it. MasoNn. : | | 
7 She's en ſetting on water to ſeald, &c.) The old name for the 
diſeaſe got at Corinth was the ben, and a ſenſe of ſcalding is ove 
of its firſt ſymptoms. Jounson. | | 
The ſame thought appears in the 014 Law, by Maſſinger: 
« —- look parboil'd 3 
« As if they came from Cupid's ſcalding houſe:” STervexs, 
ond wve could fee you at Corinth.) A cant name'for a bawdy- 
houſe, I ſuppole, from the diſſcluteneſs of that 'ancient Greek city; 
of which Alexander ab Alcxandro has theſe words: „ CorinTHl / 
per mille proftitute in templo Veneris offidue degere, & inflammata libidine 
* queſhui meretricio operam dare, et welut fatrorum — — Dee fumulori 
Falchant.“ Milton, in his Apology for & mectymnuus, ſays: & Or ſearch- 
ing for me at the Bordellos, where, it may be, he has loſt himſelf, and 
raps up, without pity, the ſage and rheumatick old prelateſs, with all 
ker young Corintbian laity, to enquire for ſuch a one.“ — 
ner 
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ol. Look you, here comes my miſtreſs page?“ 
you in this wiſe company ?— How doſt thou, Apemantus ? 

Apem. Would I had a rod in my mouth that I might an- 
ſwer thee profitably. gp as" ; 

Page. Br'ythee; Apemantus, read me the ſuperſcription 
of theſe letters 3 I know not which is which © 
Apem. Canſt not read ? | 
Page, No. 


art hang d. This is to lord Timon ; this to Alcibiades. 
Go; thou waſt born a baſtard, and thou' It die a bad. 
Page. Thou waſt whelp'd a dog; and tRou ſhalt famiſh, a 


Adem. Even ſo, thou out- run 
with you to lord Timon s. 
vol. Will you leave me there? WY 
. If Timon ſtay at home.—You three ſerve three 
uſurers 
All Serv. Ay; would they ſerved us 
Apem. So would I,—as good a trick as ever hangman 
ſerved thief, Pe | 
Fol. Are you three uſurers* men? F * 
: All Serv, Ay, fool. | | | 


9 —ny miſtreſs” page.] In the firſt paſſage the Fool ſpeaks of his 
ner, in the ſecond (as exhibited in the modern editions} of his 
rg. lu the old copy it is maſter in both places. It ſhould rather, 
— 5 be miftreſs in both, as it is in a following and a preceding 

A . 0 . * ; . * 


« Al. How does your mifreſs Tl 


* Fool. My miſtreſs is one, and I am her fool.” Srrrvnxs. 
have not heſitated to print miſtreſs in both places, Moſter was 
frequently printed in the old copy inſtead of He, and vice werſa, 
the ancient mode of writing an M. only, which ſtood in the Mſe. 
of Shakſpeare's time either for the one or the other; and the eopyiſt 
or printer completed the word without attending to the context. This 
abbreviation is found in Coriolanus, folio, 1623, p. 212 la 


Again, more appoſitely, in Merchant of Venice, 1623: att 
What ho, M. [Mater] Lorenzo, and M. e 


Page. [to the Fool.) Why, how now, captain? whas do- 


4pen. There will lade learning die then, hat day thou 


"dog's death. Anſwer not, I am * Lit. 


Where's Cotus ? My M. calls for him. * 


ö 
| 
| 


the ſame emendation ; but in ſubſequent editions the corrupt reading 


42 TIMON OF ATHENS. 

Fool. I think, no uſurer but has a fool to his ſervant: 
My miſtreſs is one, and I am her fool. When men come 
to borrow of your maſters, they approach ſadly, and go away 
merry ; but they enter my miſtrely” houſe* merrily, and go 
away ſadly: The reaſon of this ? 5 

Var. Serv. I could render one. 

Apem. Do it then, that we may account thee a whore. 
maſter, and a knave ; which notwithſtanding, thou ſhalt be 
no leſs eſteemed. 5 

Var. Serv. What is a whore - maſter, fool ? 

Fool. A fool in good clothes, and ſomething like thee. 
*Tis a ſpirit : ſometime, it appears like à lord ; ſometime, 
like a lawyer; ſometime, like a philoſopher, with two ſtones 
more than his artificial one* : He is very often like a knight; 
and, generally, in all ſhapes, that man goes up and down it, 
from ſcore to thirteen, this ſpirit walks in. 

Vas. Serv. Thou art not altogether a fool, 5 

Fool. Nor thou altogether a wiſe man : as much foolery 

' 


a I have, ſo much wit thou lack'fe. 


A aſide; here comes lord Timon. 


Re-enter Timox, and Favs. 
Fool. I do not always follow lover, elder brother, and wo- 
man; ſometime, the philoſopher. | 
[ Exeunt ApxmanTUs and Fool, 
Fla. Pray you, walk near; IL'Il ſpeak with you anon. 
arts, © Jong 92 og 2 Serv. 
Tim. You make me marvel : Wherefore, ere this time, 
Had you not fully laid my ſtate before me; 
That I might ſo haye rated my expence, 
As I had leave of means? x 
. houſe—) Here again the old copy reads—teſ”" 
have corrected it for the reaſon already aſſigned. The context puts 
matter beyond a doubt. Mr. Theobald, I find, bad ſilentiy made 


5 That anſwer might have become Apementus, 
\ Serv. Aſide, 


of the old was again reſtored.  MAaLtonr.  ' 
bis artificial ene :] Meaning the celebrated phi $ ſtone, 
which was in thoſe times much talked of. Sir Thomas Smith was 
one of thoſe who loſt conſiderable ſums in ſeeking it. Jou$50V. 
Sir Richard Steele was one of the laſt eminent man who entertained 
hopes of being ſucceſsful in this purfuit. His laboratory was 24 
Poplar, a village near London, and is now converted into a garden 
STEEVENS: a | Faw 


TN OF- ATHENS: — "fi 


Hav. You would not hear me, 
At many leiſures I propos d. 

Tim. Goto: 
Perchance, ſome ſingle vantages you took, 
When my indiſpoſition put you back 
And that unaptneſs made your miniſter?, * 3 
Thus to excuſe yourſelf. | | 7 3 

Hav. O my lord! | Raf, 
At many times I brought in my. accounts, 

Laid hen before you z you would throw JE off, 
And ſay, you found them in mine honeſt j.. 
When, for ſome trifling preſent, you have bid me 
_—_ ſo muchꝰ, I have ſhook my bead, and wept z 
'gainſt the authority of manners, pray'd you 

15 bold your hand more cloſe : I did e 
Not ſeldom, nor no ſlight checks ; when I have 
Prompted you, in the ebb of your eſtate, 3 
And your great flow of 4 My lov'd lord, % 
Though you hear now, (too late l) yet now's a — 
The greateſt of your having“ lacks a half 
To y efent debts. * UPI 

5 Lo | my land be ſold. _ 

Flav. Tis ale engag'd, ſome forfeited and gone 3 

And what remains wi | hardly ſtop the mouth 
Of preſent dues : the future comes apace: 
What ſhall defend the interim ? and at length 
How goes our n ? 


Tom. 


} —no: your mtr] The eonftru@tion is Aud mate that wiaytie | 
your minifler. MALONE. 
* Return ſo much, —] He does not mean ſo great a fund, oy 45 
certain ſum, as it might happen to be. Our author frequent 
this kind of expreſſion. Sec a note on the worde with , 
talents,” MaALoNEs. 
6 Fu Care wot {tes late! } yet now's e e 

greateſt of &c. now af nnen 
to my — — = a gra the 
whole of our remaining fortune will ſcarce pay hal your debts. You' 
are re wiſe too late. Sir T. Hanmer reads: ; 
Though you hear now, yet now's too late a time, | 
and his emendation has been adopted lu the late editions. But it is 
N Malokx. 

2 3 

How goes our rechoning?} How will te a to Wbt be | 
lime j intervening between the payment the preſent demands (which 


your 
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Tim. To Lacedzmon did my land'extend. 
Flav. O my good lord, the world is but a word®; 
Were it all yours, to give it in a breath, * 
How quickly were it gone? | 
Tim. You tell me true. Kr works 
Flav. If you ſuſpect my huſbandry, or falſhood, 
Call me before the exacteſt auditors; © Sag 
And ſet me on the proof. So the gods bleſs me, 
When all our offices have beer oppreſtt 
With riotous feeders?'; when our vaults have wept © 
With drunken ſpilth of wine; when every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights; and bray'd with minſtrelſy; 
I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock*, 5 q 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. <tc 
Tim. Pr'ythee, no more. 


r whole ſubſtance will hardly ſatisſy) and the claim of future due, 
or which you have no fund whatſoever; and finally on the ſettlement 
of all accounts in what a wretched plight will you be? Matoxt. 
6 0 ay grind, the a] is but a word ; meaning is, as the 
vorld itſelf may be compriſed in a word, ou might give it away ia a 
breath. WAR ZUR row. * | en Ov 
7 With riotous feeders ;] . Feeders are ſervants, whoſe low debaucbe- 
ries are practiſed in the offices of a bouſe: See a note on Artery ard 
Cleopatra, Act WI, fe zi: one who looks on feeders.” It ap- 
pears that what we now call er, were anciently called ous if 
offices. 80, in Chaucer's Clertes Tale, late edit. v. $140: 
« Houſes of office ſtuffed with plentee 
Ther mayſt thou ſee of deinteons vittaille,” Srrxvxxs. 
© co waſteful cock,) i.e, a cocklsft, a garret. And a wg, co, 
fignifies a garret lying in waſte, neglected, put to no uſe. Haxwri. 
Hanmer's explanation is received by Dr. Warburton, yet I think 


them both apparently miſtaken. A waſeful cock is a cock or pipe with 


turning {topple rzaning to ae. In this ſenſe, both the terms have 
ir uſual meaning; but l know not that «och is ever uſed for coc lift. 
or weſicful for lying in vue, or that lying in waſte is at all l —— 
5 ouxsox. 
Whatever be the meaning of the preſent paſſage, it is certain, that 
dying in waſte is ſtill a very common phraſe, . FaAu xx. 
A waſteful cock is what we now call a rugſte pipe 3 a pipe which 1s 
continually running, and thereby preventsthe overflowof ciſterns and 
other reſervoirs, by carrying off their ſuperfluous water. This circum 
ſtance ſerved to keep the idea of Timon's unceaſing prodigality inthe 
mind of the ſteward, while its remoteneſs from the ſcenes of lui 
within the houſe, was favourable to meditation. CoLLINs. 
The reader will have a perfect notion of the method taken by Mr, 
Pope in his edition, when he is informed that, for wafeful cock, that 
editor reads —lonely room. MaLons, _ Har 
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Hov. Heavens, have I ſaid, the bounty of this lord ! 
How many prodigal bits have ſlaves, and peaſants, - 
This night englutted ! Who is not Timon's ?, f 
What heart, head, ſword, force, means, but is lord Timon 's? 
Great Timon, noble, worthy, royal Timon of 
Ah! when the means are gout. that buy this praiſe, | 
The breath is gone whereof this praiſe is made: 
Teaſt· won, faſt· loſt; one cloud of winter. * 
Theſe flies are conch 'd. | 

Tim. Come, ſermon me no Graders, os or 
No villainous 7 yet hath paſs'd my heart; 
Unwiſely, not ignobly, haze 1; girens. 
Why doſt thou weep 7 Canſt thou the N 1 
To think I ſhall lack. friends? Secure thy e 
If I would broach the veſſels of my love, * 
And try the argument * of hearts by 1 e ng, 
Men, and men's fortunes, could. I fr Tos Dy Foe 
As I can bid thee ſpeak. ay: 

Flav. Aſſurance bc your Wen 3 

Tim. And, in ſome ſort, theſe wants of mine are crown 
That I account them bleflings ; for by theſe 
Shall I try friends: You ſhall perceive, how you 
Miſtake my fortunes; I am wealthy in my friends. 
Within. derer 1 Servilius e 


1 


T\ 


» No villainous bounty yot bath; *'d my heart.; Gad ng 
Unwiſcly, not ignobly, bave TT Every reader muſt rejoice 
in this cireumſtance of comfort hich preſents itſelf to Timon, who, 
although beggar'd through want of prudence, conſoles himſelf with 
rellection that his ruin was not brought on by the ru of guilty 
pleaſures. STzEVENS, 
| And try the argument] The licentiouſneſs of our author forces 
vs often upon far fetched expoſitions. Arguments may mean con 
teats, as the arguments of a book; or for evidences and Nn. ; 
Jonxsox. 
The matter contained in a a. poem or. ps was in our author's time 
commonly thus denominated. The contents of his Rape of Lucrece, 
which he certzinly publiſhed himſelf, he calls The Argument. Hence 
undoubtedly his uſe of the word. If 1 would, ſays Timon, by bor- 
roving, try of what men's bearts are compoſed, what they have in 
len, &c. The old copy reads argument, not, as Dr. Johnſon ſup- 
poſed, arguments, MALONE. 
* —Flaminius !—] The old copy has Flavizs. The correction was 
made by Mr. Rowe. The error probably aroſe from Fla. only being 
let down in the ME. "MALONE. 


* 
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$*:10hbord +; | ret Feil nd? 
ner Fianminivs, SExviiivs, and other Servants, 
Serv. My lord, my lord,— bo wet, Mags 
Tim, I will diſpatch you ſeverally,—Youz, to lord Lu- 
cius,—to lord Lucullus you; 1 bunted with his honour to- 
day ;—You, to Sempronius ;—commend me to their loves ; 
and, I am proud, fay, that my occaſions have found tine 
to uſe them toward a ſupply of money; let the requeſt be 
fifry talents. ee 

Ham. As you have ſaid, my lord. þ 
„Hav. Lord Lucius, and Lucullus? bumph! [Ad. 

Tim. Go you, fir, [to another. Serv. ] to the ſenators, 

Of whom, even. to the ſtate's beſt health, I have 

eſerv*d this hearing,) bid em ſend oꝰ the inſtant, 
A thouſand talents to me. p 5 

Hav. I have been bold, 3 
(For that I kriew it the moſt general way ,) 
To them to uſe your ſignet, and your name: 
But they do ſhake their heads, and I am here 
No richer in return. s PRE 

Tim. Is't true? can it be? * 

Hav. 'They anſwer, in a joint and corporate voice, 
'That now they are at fall, want treaſure, cannot 
Do what they would; are forry—you are honourable,— 
But yet they could have wiſh'd—they know not— 
Something hath been amiſs—a noble nature 
May catch a wrench—would all were well tis pity— 
And fo, intending other ſerious matters“, 
Aker diſtaſteful looks, and theſe hard fractions“, 


* 
= 


SP, id * 7 
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EA he it the moſt general way,)] General is not ſpeedy, bu 
compendious, the way to try many at a time. JounsoN. _ 
13 | erin aaron. - > 
| QUNSON, 
_ Tointerd and to attend had anciently the ſame meaning. 80, in thc 
Span Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
| « Good fr, intend this bufineſs.” STEEVENS, 

So, in Wits, Fits, end Fancies, &c. 1595 — 
Tell this man that I am going to dinner to my lord maior, and 
that 1 can not now intend his tittle-tattle.” 

Again, in Paſquil's Night-Cap, a poem, 1623 : 
« For we have many ſecret ways to ſpend, 
« Which are not fitour hu z ſhould intend.” Mato 

S —end theſe hard fraftions,] Broken hints, interrupted ſentences, 


«brupt remarks. Jouxsox. Wit 
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Wich certain half- caps C.. and cold-movings node 7, 


They froze me into ſilence. 
im, You gods reward them — | 

'Pr/ thee, man, look cheerly : Theſe old fellows have 

Their ingratitude in them hereditary : 

Their blood is cak'd, tis cold, it ſeldom flows; 

Tis lack of kindly warmth,” they are not kind: 

And nature, as it grows again toward earth, 

Is faſhion'd for the journey, dull, and heavy 9.— * 

Go to Ventidius,—{to 4 Serv.—] Pr'ythee, {zo Flavius. ] 

be not fads _ | "9 

Thou art true, and honeſt 3 ingenuouſly I ſpeak, 

No blame belongs to thee :—[o Serv. ] Ventidius lately 

Bury'd his father; by whoſe death, he's Rtepp'd h 

Into a great eſtate : when he was poor, 

Impriſon'd, and in ſcarcity of friends, 1 

[ clear'd him with five talents : Greet him from me; 

Bid him ſuppoſe, Tome good neceffity. _ | 

Touches his friend*, which craves to be remember'd 

With thoſe five talents :—that had, [zo Flavius ] give it 

theſe fellows a» , 
To whom *tis inftant due. Ne'er ſpeak, or think, 
That Timon's fortunes *mong his friends can ſink. 


6 — balf-caps,) A baſf-cap 3 cap flightly moved, A ns 
HNSON, 
7 — coli-moving nad, By cold-moving | do not underſtand with 
Mr. Theobald, chiHing or prey nods, but a flight motion of 
the head, without any warmth or cordiality. | 
Cad. moving is the ſame as coldly-moving. So——perpetual ſober 
gods, for—perpetually ſober ; lazy-pacing clouds, —loving-jealour —flat- 
* &. Such diſtant and uncourteous ſalutations are pro- 
perly termed cold. moving, as proceeding from à cold and unfriendly 
dilpoſition. MALONE., 

— in them hereditary :] Hereditary, for N conſtitution, 
hut ſome diſtempers of natural conſtitution being called bereditary, 
be calls their ingratitude ſo. WARBURTON: 

Aud nature, as it grows again toward earth, | 
I: faſsion'd for the journey, dull and heavy.) The ſame thought 
occurs in The Wife fer a Month of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
* Befie, the fair ſouls old too, it grows covetous, , 
* Which fhexws all bonour is departed from us, 
: 15 And vue are edrth again.” STEVENS. 
d bim ſuppoſe, ſome nec | 

. Touches bis — IE 1 2 afford Ventidius an oppor- 
unity of exereiſing his bounty, and relieving his friend, in return 
br lis former kindneſs : or, ſome bangt neceſlity, not the conſequence 
ol a villainous and ignoble bounty. I rather think this latter is the mean- 
ug. MaLione, 

Flav 
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Flav. I would, I could not think it; That thoupht is 


bounty*s foe ; 
eng. free 2 rſell, it thinks all others ſo. [sean 
— 


ACT M. SCENE L 
The ſame. A Room in Lucullus's Houſe. 
Flaminiĩus Site. Enter a Servant to him. 


1 I baye tald my lord of you, he is coming down 
to you. 

Han. I thank vou, fir. 
Zuer Lucutrrus, 

hes, Here's. my lord. | 

Lucul. | Afide.) One of lord Timon? S iy 4 gift, 1 
warrant, . Why, this hits right; I dreamt of a filver 
baſon and ewer * to-night. Flaminius, honeſt Flaminius; 
you are very reſpeQively welcome, fir 3.— Fill me ſome 
wine.—[ Exit Servant -:] And how does that honourable, 
complete, free-hearted gentleman of Athens, the very boun- 
tiful good lord and maſter? © 

Hlam. His health is well, fir. | 

Lucul. J am right glad that his health i is well, ſir: And 
what haſt thou there under thy cloak, pretty Flaminius ? 

. © Fam. Faith, nothing but an empty box, fir ; which, in 
my lord's behalf, I come to entreat your honour to ſupply; 
who, having great and inſtant — to uſe fifty talents, 
hath ſent to your lordſhip to furniſh him; nothing doubting 

your preſent affiſtance therein. 

Lucul. La, la, la, 1a, —nothing doubting, ſays he? alas, 
good lord! a noble gentleman tis, if he would not 2 


8 eg. is 1 not parſimonious. Joux son. 
r are baſon and er— Theſe utenſils of ſilver being much 

40 requeſt in Shakſpeare's time, he has, as uſual, not ſcrupled to place 
them in the houſe of an Athenian nobleman. 80 again, in To 
Taming of the Shrenw : 

4 my houſe within the city 

is richly furniſhed with plate ow 

4. Baſens and ewers to lave hes dainty Fand 

* 1. reſpectively welcome, &c. ] i. 2 reſpectſully. 80, in 
«Tis too gp, &c. STEEVENS. 


ſo 


- ww. cu * 


{ſo good a houſe. Many a time and often L have dined with 
him, and told him on't; and come again to ſupper to him, 
of purpoſe to have bim ſpend leſs 2 and yet he would em- 
brace no counſel, take no warning by my coming. Every 
man has his fault, and honeſty is his; 1 have told him on't, 
but I could never get him from it. | | 
Re-enter Servant, with wine. 
Serv. Pleaſe your lordſhip, here is the wine. | 
Lucul. Flaminius, 1 have noted thee always wiſe. Here's 
to thee, | e 
Hum. Your lordſhip ſpeaks your pleaſure. Re, 
Lucul. T have obſerved thee always for a towardly prompt 
ſpirit—give thee thy due, —and one that knows what be- 
Jongs to reaſon ; and canſt uſe the time well, if the time 
uſe thee well: good-parts in thee.— Get you gone, firrah. 
[To the Servant, evho goes out. ]—Draw nearer, honeſt Fla- 
minius. Thy lord's a bountiful gentleman : but thou art 
wiſe ; and thou know'ſt well enough, although thou comeſt 
to me, that this is no time to lend money; eſpecially upon 
bare friendſhip, without ſecurity. Here's three ſolidares 4 
for thee ; good boy, wink at me, and ſay, thou ſaw'ſt me not. 
Fare thee well. j 
Flam. Is't poſſible, the world ſhould ſo much differ 
And we alive, that liv'd 5? Fly, damned baſeneſs, 
To him that worſhips thee. [Throwing the .money away. 
Lucul. Ha! Now I ſee, thou art a fool, and fit for thy 
maſter, A IR [Exit Lvcuiius. 
Ham. May theſe add to the number that may ſcald thee ! 


Let molten coin be thy damnation, 
+ — three ſolidares—] I believe this coin, is from the mint of the 
poet. STEEVENS. hey , 
5 And we alive, that liv'd ?| i. e. And we who were alive then, alive 
now. As much as to ſay, in fo ſbort a time, WARBURTON. | 

* Let molten coin be thy damnation,] Perhaps the poet alludes to the 
puniſhmeat inflicted on M. Aquilius by Mithridates. In the $5: 
erde Calendar, however, Lazarus declares himſelf to have ſeen in 
hell ca great number of wide cauldrons and kettles, full of boyling 
lead and oyle, with other bet metals molten, in the which were 
plunged and dipped the covetous men and women, for to fulfill and 
repleniſh them of their inſatiate covetiſe. Again, in an ancient 
bl. 1, ballad, entitled The d:ad AMan's Song : 
* And ladles full of melted gold 
Were poured down their throats. ' Srrxvxxs. 
This probably alludes to the ſtory of Marcus Craſſus and the Par- 
thians, who are ſaid to have poured molten gold down his throat, as 
areproach and puniſhment for his avarice. Maso. | 
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Thou diſeaſe of a friend, and not himſelf ! 
Has friendſhip fuch a faint-and milky heart, 
It turns in lets than two nights? ?' O you gods, 

I feel my maſter's paſſion! This fla ve, | 

Unto his honour *, has my lord's meat in bim: 

Why ſhould it thrive, and turn to nutriment, 

When he is turn'd to poiſon ? | 

O, may diſeaſes only work upon't ! W 
And, when he's ſick to death, let not that part of nature: 
Which my lord paid for, be of any power 

To expel ſickneſs, but prolong his hour! [ Exit. 


SCENE. Il. 
The ſame. A public Place, 
Enter Luctvs, with three Strangers. 


Luc. Who, the lord Timon? he is my very good friend, 


and an honourable gentleman. 
1. Stran. We know him for no leſs *, though we are but 


ſtrangers to him. But I can tell you one thing, my lord, 
a, ad 


7 It turns in AI than two nights ?] Alluding to the teraing or acel- 
cence of milk. JouNso0N. | | 

* Unto his honour,] Thus the old copy. What Flaminius ſeems to 
mean 1s,—This ſlave (to the honour of his character) has, &c. The 
modern editors read, wnto this bour, which may be right. STzevens. 

9 — of nature—] Flaminius conſiders that nutriment which Lu- 
cullus had for a length of time received at 'Fimon's table, as conltitu- 
ting a great part of his animal ſyſtem. STeevens. | 

1 — bis bour?] i. e. the hour of fickneſs. Hi, for its. Srrtyxxs. 

His in almoſt every ſcene of theſe plays is uſed for i, but here | 
think © bis hour” relates to Lucullus, and mean bis Le. If my 
notion be wellfounded, we muſt underſtand that the Steward wiſhes 
that the life of Lucullus may be prolonged only for the pur poſc of 
his being miſerable; that ck nen may * play the torturer by ſmall 
and ſmall,” and have him nine whole years in killing. — 
+ Live loath'd and long “ fays Timon in a ſubſequent ſcene; aud 
again, | 
« Decline to your confounding contraries, 
« And yet confuſion /ve , | 

This indeed is nearly the meaning, if, with Mr, Steevens, we 
underſtand his hour to mean the hour of fichneſs : and it mult be owned 
that a line in Hamlet adds ſupport to his interpretation : 

« This phyſick but prolongs thy fichly days.” Matrox. 

2 We now him for no leſs, &c.) That is, we dee bim by report to 

be vo leſ than you repreſent him, thougk we are ſtrangers to bis per- 


ſon. Jouxsox. 
b 2 ft 
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and which I hear from common rumours, now lord Ti- 
mon's happy hours are done“ and paſt, and his eſtate 
ſurinks from him. wt 
Luc. Fye, no, do not believe it; he cannot want for 
money. | N | F 

2. 1 — But believe you this, my lord, that, not long 
ag0, one of his men was with che lord Lucullus, to bor- 
row ſo many talents 3j nay, urged extremely for't, and 
ſhew'd what neceſſity belong'd to't, and yet was deny'd. 
Luc. How ? . 

2. Stran. I tell you, deny d, my lord. 

Luc. What a ſtrange caſe was that? now, before the gods, 
am aſham'd ont. Deny'd that honourable man? there 
vas very little honovr ſhew'd in't. For my own. part, I 
muſt needs confeſs, I have received ſome {mall k indneſſes 
from him, as money, plate, jewels, and ſuch like trifles, 
nothing comparing to his; yet, had he miſtook him, and 
{ent to me 4; I ſhould neꝰer have deny'd his occaſion ſo many 
talents 5, 


Enter Szxvitivs. 


to ſee his honour. —My honour'd lord, — . 
| [To Lvcirs. 


ere done] i. e. conſumed. MALoNE. | 
3 — to borrow ſo many talents ;] Such is the reading of the old copy. 


uncommon colloquial expreſſion for an indefinite number. The 
- ſtranger might not know the exact ſum. STEEVENS. 

So queen Elizabeth to one of her parliaments: © And forme, it 
ſail be ſufficient that a marble ſtone declare that a queen having 
reigned ſuch a time, [i. e. the time that ſhe ſhould have reigned, what- 
«ver time that might happen to be] lived and died a view. 

ALONE. 


that he bad had fewer preſents from Timon, than Lucullus bad re- 
ceived, who therefore ought to have been the firſt to aſſiſt him. Yet, 
ſys he, had Timon il him, or overlooked that circumſtance, and 
lent to me, I ſhould not have denied, &. STEEvENs. 

Had le miſtook him means, had he by miſtake thought tim under 
cls obligations than me, and ſent to me accordingly. Heart. 

| think with Mr. Steevens that him relates to Timon, and that 
niſok lim is a reflective participle. Maroxx. 

* — deny'd his eccaſion fo many talents.) i. e. a certain number of 
talents, ſuch a number as he might happen to want. This paſſage, 
* well as a former, (ſee n. 3,) ſhews that the text below is not 
corrupt. ; 

" MatonE 


C 2 | Lu. 


Ser. See, by good hap, yonder's my lord; I have ſweat 


The modern editors read a” a6 fifty r. So many is not an 


* — yet bad he miſtook hi, and ſent to me,] Lucius has juſt declared 
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Tuc. Servilius ! you are kindly met, fir. Fare thee 
well :—Commend me to thy honourable-virtuous lord, my 
very 8 friend. | 


Ser. May it pleaſe your honour, my lord hath ſent— 

Luc. Ha! what has he ſent? I am fo much endear'd to 
that lord; he's ever ſending ; How ſhall I thank him, think'f 
thou ? And what has he Kot now? . 

Ser. He bas only ſent bis preſent occaſion now, my lord; 
requeſting your lordſhip to ſupply his inſtant uſe with ſo 
many talents 6. | | ; 

Luc. I know, his lordſhip is but merry with me; 
He cannot want fifty-five-hundred talents. 

Ser. But in the mean time he wants leſs, my lord. 

If his occaſion were not virtuous ?, 


I ſhould not urge it half fo faithfully 5. 


s — with fo many talents.) Such again is the reading with which 
the old copy ſupplies us. Probably the exact number of the talent 
wanted was not expreſsly ſet down * Shakſpeare. If this was the 
caſe, the player who repreſented the character ſpoke of the firſt nun- 
ber that was uppermoſt in his mind; and the printer, who copied 

from the playhouſe books, put down an indefinite ſor the definite 
ſum, which remained unſpecified. The modern editors read again 
in this "inſtance, My talents. Perhaps the ſervant brought a note 
with him which he tender'd to Lucullus. SrErvrxs. 

There is, I am confident, no error. I have met with this kind of 

hraſeology in many books of Shakſpeare's age. In Fuliu Ceſar we 
— the phraſe uſed here. Lucilius ſays to his adverſary, 
There is ſe much that thou wilt kill me ſtraight,” 
80 Holinſhed : © The biſhop commanded his ſervant to bring 
him the book bound in white vellum, lying in his Rudy, in ſu a 
place.” We ſhould now write—in a certain place. 

Again, in an Account-book, kept by Empſon in the time of 
Henry the Seventh, and quoted by Bacon in his Hiſtory of that 
king: | "ES 
wy Tiem, Received of ſuch a one five marks, for a pardon to be pro- 
cured, and if the pardon do not paſs, the money to be repaid.” 

« He ſold fo much of his eſtate, when he came of age, (meaning 

certain portion of his eſtate) is yet the phraſeology of _— 
| LONE. 
7 If bis occnfion were not virtuous,] Firteous, for ſtrong, forcible, 
preſſing, Warnur rox. | | 
The meaning may more naturally be ;—If he did not want it ſor 
a good uſe. Jouxsox. 7 
Dr. Johnſon's explication is certainly right. We kad before: 
Some good neceſſity touches his friend.” MALONE. . 
8 — balf ſo faithfully.] Faithfully, for fervently. WaArBURTOY- 
Zeal or ferveur uſually attending fidelity, MALONE. Tus 
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Luc, Doſt thou ſpeak ſeriouſly, Servilius? 
Ser. Upon my ſoul, tis true, ſir. OE 
Luc. What a wicked beaſt was I, to disfurniſh myſelf 
azainſt ſuch a good time, when I might have ſhewn myſelf 
honourable ? how unluckily it happen'd, that I ſhould pur- 
chaſe the day before for a little part, and undo a great deat 
of honour 9?—Servilius, now before the gods, I am not 
able ro do't; the more beaſt, I ſay I was ſending-to uſe 
lord Timon myſelf, theſe gentlemen can witneſs; but I 
would not, for the wealth of Athens, I had done it now. 
Commend me bountifully to his lordſhip ; and, 1 
hope, his honour will conceive the aireſt of me, becauſe I 
have no power to be kind: And tell him this from me, I 
count it one of my greateſt afflictions, ſay, that I cannot 
pleaſure ſuch an honourable gentleman, Good Servilius, 
will you befriend me fo far, as to uſe mine own words to 
him ? | | 
Ser. Yes, fir, I ſhall. * | 
Luc, I'll look you out a good turn, Servilius.— | 
| Lit BERVILIUS: 

ys as = faid, kw meg h_ wy SY 

e, that's once deny'd, will hardly ſpeed. _ _ { Exu- 
1. Stran. Do you 22 this, Hoſtilius? , 


9 — that I. fbould pureboſe the day before for a little part, and undo a 
' great deal of honour ?—)] Though there is a ſeeming plauſible 
antitheſis in the terms, I am very well aſſured they are corrupt at the 
bottom. For a little part of what? Honour is the only ſubſtantive 
that follows in the ſentence. How much is the antitheſis improved 
by the ſenſe which my emendation gives? * That I ſhould purchafe 
for a little dirt, and undo a great deal of honour!” TaxzoBALp. 


mer, but neglected by Dr. Warburton,” I think Theobald right in 
luſpecting a corruption; nor is his emendation injudicious, though 
pcrhaps we may better read, purchaſe the day before for a little park. 

a UH NSON, 
am ſatisfied with the old reading, which is ſufficiently in our au- 
thor's manner. By purchaſing what bronght me but little honour, 
have loſt the more honourable opportunity of ſupplying the wants 
of my friend. Dr. Farmer, however, ſuſpects a quibble between 
benovr in ĩts common aeceptation, and honour (i. e. the lordoipof a place) 
in a legal ſenſe. See Jacob's Dictionary. STEEVENs. 
| believe Dr. Johnſon's reading is the true one. I once ſuſpected: 
the phraſe « purchaſe for; but a more attentive examination of our 
authour's works and thoſe of his contemporaries has ſhewn me the 


different phraſcology from that uſed at this day. MaLowe. 


This emendation is received, like all others, by Sir Thomas Han- 


lolly of ſuſpeRing corruptions in the text, merely becauſe it exhibits 


— — — — 
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2. Siran. Ay, too well. 1 

1. Stran. Why this is the world's ſoul,” and juſt of the 

” - ſamepiece , * ( 

Is exery flatterer”s ſpirit *. Who can call him his friend, 

That dips in the fame diſh? for in my knowing 

Timon has been this lord's father, and kept 

His eredit with his purſe ; 

Supported his eſtate; nay, Timon's money | 

Has paid his men their wages: He ne'er drinks, 

But Timon's filver treads npon his lip; 

Ant yet, (O, ſee the monſtrouſneſs of man, 

When he looks out in an ungrateful ſhape!) = 

He does deny him, in reſpect of his *, 

What charitable men afford to beggars. 

3. Stran. Religion groans at it. 

1. Stran. For mine own part, 

I never taſted Timon in my life, | 

Nor came any of his bounties over me, 

To mark me for his friend; yet, I proteſt, 

For his right noble mind, illuſtrious virtue 

And honourable carriage, a 

Had his neceſſity made uſe of me, | 


1 — flatterer's ſpirit. —] This is Dr. Warburton's emendation, The | 
other [modern] edition read, | 
Why this gs the world's feul ; OY 


Of the ſame piece is ev'ry flatterer's ſport. T7 
Mr. Upton has not unluekily tranſpoſed the two ſinal words, thus: 
Why, this is the world's ſport: 
V the ſtrne piece is ev'ry flatterer's ſoul. & 
The paſſage is not ſo obſcure as to provoke ſo much 2 Thi, 
ſays he, is the ſoul or ſpirit of the world : every flatterer plays the ſame 
game, makes ſport with the confidence of his friend. Lausen. 
The emendation, ſpirit, belongs not to Dr. Warburton, but to Mr, 
Theobald. The word was frequently pronounced us one ſyllabie, 
and ſometimes, I think, written ſprite. Hence the corruption was 
eaſy ; whilſt on the other hand it is bighty improbable that tuo 
ords.ſo diſtant from each other as ſou! and ſport [or ſpirit] ſhould 
ange places. Mr. Upton did not take the trouble to look into the 
old copy; but finding ſe and ſport the figal words of two lines in 
Mr. Pope's and the ſubſequent editions, took it for granted the) 
held the ſame ſituation in the original edition, which we fee wa 
not the caſe. 1 do not believe this ſpeech was intended by the au- 
thour for verſe, 
MALONE. 


es of bir] That is, in reſdelt of bis fortune : what La- 


eius denies to Timon is in proportion to what Lucius poſſeſſes, 


than the uſual alms given by good men to beggars. ws ld 


/ 
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J would have put my wealth into donation, 

And the beſt half ſhould have return'd to him ?, f 

80 much I love his heart: But, I perceive, 

Men muſt learn now with pity to diſpenſe; 

For policy fits above conſcience. -[Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 

The ſame. A Room in Sempronius's Houſe. 

Enter Srurzoxtus, and a Servant of Timon's. 

Sem. Muſt he needs trouble me in't? Hump! Bove all 


others? | 
He might have try'd lord Lucius, or Lucullus; 
And now Ventidius is wealthy too, 
Whom he redeem'd from priſon * : All theſe 
* 


I would have put my wealth into donation, | 

And the befl balf ſhould have return d to bim, ] Had bis neceſſity mae 
uſe of me, I would laue put my fortune into a condition to be alienated, aud 
the bet balf of what I had gained my/ſlf, or received from others, fbould bude 
found its way to him. Fither ſuch licentious expoſition mult be alluw- 
ed, or the paſſage remain in — 

The following lines in Hanla, Il, ſc. ii. perſuade me that my 
explanation of—put my wealth into dination very doubtful ; 
Pa your dread pleaſures more into commarid 
Than to entreaty.“ 
Again, in Cymbeline,, Act III. ſc. i' 2 IF 
« And mad'ſt me put into contempt the ſuits 
« Of princely fellows,” &c. 
Pcrhaps the ſtrapger means to ay, I would have treated my wealth 


as a preſent originally received from him, and on this occaſion have 


be indebted to his bounty. Srrrvxxs. 

have no doubt that the latter v happy interpretation given 
by Mr. Steevens is the true one; and I ſhould have omitted the 
former, but that it was ſo connected with what follows as not to be 
alily ſeparated. Though, (ſays the ſpeaker) I uever taſted Timon's 
bounty in my life, I would have ſuppoſed my whole fortune to have 
been a gift from him, &c, 80, in the common phraſe, —Put your- 
ſelf li. e. ſuppoſe yourſelf] in my place. The paſſages quoted by 
Mr. Steevens fully ſupport the phraſe—izto donation. 

Faun d to him” neceſſarily includes the idea of having come 


_ interpretation firſt given by Mr. Steevens. MALoNE. / 
* And now V entidius is wealthy tao, | 
lum be redeem's from priſon :] This circumſtance occurs likewiſe 
in the anonymous unpubliſhed comedy of Times : 

O yee ingrateful ! have I freed yee 

From bonds in priſon, to requite me . 

* To trample are mee in my miſery?” LON x. 


Owe 


return d him the of that whole for which I ſuppoſed myſelf to 


from him, and therefore can not mean fimply—faund its way, the 
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Owe their eſtates unto him. | 
Serv. My lord, | | | | 
They have all been touch'd 5, and found baſe metal; for 
They have all deny'd him? | 
Sem. How! have they deny'd him? 
Has Ventidius and Lucullus deny'd him? 
Aud does he ſend to me ? Three? humph !— 
It ſhews but little love: or judgment in him. 
Muſt I be his laſt refuge? His friends, like phyſicians, 
Thrive, give him over ©; Maſt I take the cure upon me? 
| | as | He 


3 They have all been touch'd,] That is, tried; alluding to the touk- 
fine, Jonnson, |, N 
Uu friends, like phyſicians, * | 
Thrive, give bin over] Hanmer reads, try'd, plauſibly enough. 
Inſtead of three propoſed by Mr. Pope, I ſhould read thrice. But 
. the old reading is the true. Jon so. 

Perhaps we ſhould read -foriv'd. They give bim over feriv'd; that 

is, prepared for immediate death by ferift. Ty RWI rr. 

Perhaps the following paſſage in Webſter's Dutcheſt of Malfy i 

the beſt comment after all : | G1 
| 6 Phyfic.ans thus, 
« With their hands full of money, uſe to give o'er 
Their patients. | | : 

The paſſage will then mean: “ His friends, like phyſicians, 
thrive by his bounty and fees, and either relinquiſh, and forſate bim, ot 
give his caſe up as deſperate.” Te give over in the Taming of the 
Shrew has no reference to the irremediable condition of a paticut, 
but ſimply means to leave, to forfake, to got : 

And therefore let me be thus bold with you, 
dy {, give you over at this firſt encounter, 
« Unleſs you will accompany me thither,” STzEvENs. 

The editor of the ſecond folio, the firſt and principal corrupter of 
theſe plays, for Thrive, ſubſtituted Thriv'd, on which the conjectures 
of Sir Thomas Hanmer and Mr. Tyrwhitt were founded. 

The paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens from The Dutcheſi of Mal, 
is a ſtrong confirmation of the old reading; for Webſter appezrs 
both in that and in another piece of his / The White Devil) to have 
f-equently imitated Shakſpeare. Thus, in The Dutcheſs of Mal), 

*we find: | 
44 Uſe me well, you were beſt; 0 + 
« What J have done, 1 have done; I'll confeſs nothing. 
Apparently from Othello: N 
* Demand me nothing; what you know, you know ; 
« From this time forth I never will ſpeak word.” ; 
Again, the Cardinal, ſpeaking to his miſtreſs Julia, who had in- 
portuned him to diſeloſe the cauſe of his melancholy, ſays: 
* Satisfy thy longing; 


The only way to make thee keep thy counſel, 


A, not to tell thec. $0, 
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He has much diſgrac d me in't; I am angry at him 
That miglit 2 my place: I ſee no ſenſe for't, 

But his occaſions might have woo'd me firlt ; 

For, in my conſcience, I was the firſt man 

That e'er receiv d gift from him: : 


And does he think ſo backwardly of me now, 
That 1'1l requite it laſt ? No: So it may prove 
An argument of laughter to the reſt, N 

And amonglt lords I be thought“ a fool. 

I had rather than the worth of thrice the ſum, 
He had Tent to me firſt, but for my mind's ſake ;- 


for ſecrecy 
No lady cloſer; for I well believe M7 
« Thou wilt not utter what thou doſt net know.“ 
Again, in The White Devil : | 
« Terrify babes, my lord, with painted devils.” 
So, in Macbeth: | | 
4 tis the eye of childboed,,. 
« That fears a painted devil.” 
\ Agalh, in The White Devil : po = 
« the ſecret of my peagess.= > 
„Which [ will wear i th' inſide of my heart.” 
Copied, I think, from theſe lines of Hamlet- 
« Give me the man: : | 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
% In my heart's core, ay; in my heart of heart.“ | 
De White Devil was not printed till 1612.— Hamlet had a 
in 1604. See alſo another imitation quoted in a note on * 
Act IV. ſc. ii.; and the laſt ſcene of the fourth act of The Dutcheſ# 

Malſy), which ſeems to have been copied from our author's Xing 
Jobn, Act IV. ſc. ii. * 

The Dutcheſs of Malfy had certainly appeared before 1619, for Bur- 
bage, who died in that year, acted in it 3 I þelieve, before 1616, for 
[imagine it is the play alluded to in Ben 's Prologue to Every 
an in bis Humour, printed in that year: 

To make a child new-ſwaddled to proceed 
„Man, &e. g 
Sothat probably the lines above cited from Webſter's play by Mr. 
Steevens, were 1 from Timon before it was in print; for it firſt - 
appcared in the folio, 1623. Hence we may conelude, that Shri, 
not an error of the preſs, but our author's original word, which 
Webſter imitated, not from the printed book, but from the repre- 
(entation of the play, or the ML. copy. * 
3 my _—_— this piece * Webſter's, the dutchefs, who, 
emona, is ed, revives after ceming dead, ſpeaks a 
ew rr and then — — * 
 — | be tbought—)] The perſonal pronoun was inſerted by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. — 7 B 
Og +; I had 


4 
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I had ſuch a courage to do him good 7. But now return, 
And with their faint reply this anſwer join ; 

Who tates mine honour, ſhall not know my coin. [ Bai. 
Serv. Excellent * ! Your lordſhip's a goodly villain. 
'The devil knew not what he did, when he made man po- 
krick ; he croſs*d himſelf by't: and I cannot think, but in 

the end, the villainies of man will ſet him clear ?. 

How fairly this lord ſtrives to appear foul ? takes virtuous 
copies to be wicked; like thoſe that, under hot ardent zeal, 
would ſet whole realms on fire 


7 I had ſuch a courage] Such an ardour, ſuch an eager deſire. 
: OYNSON, 

Excellent / &c.) I ſuppoſe the former part of this Fe to have 
been originally written in verſe, as well as the latter; though the 
players having printed it as proſe, (omitting ſeveral ſyllables neceſſary 
to metre) it cannot now be reſtored without ſuch additions as 
no editor is at liberty to inſert in the text. STzzvens. 

I ſuſpe& no omi whatſoever here. MaLone, 

9 The devil knew not what he did, vuben he made man pulitich ; be croſs'd 
bimſelf by't: and I cannot think, but, in the end, the willainies of man will 
fet him clear. | The meaning, I think, is this: The devil did not now 
what be wf about, [how much his reputation for wickedneſs would 
be diminiſhed] when be made man crofly and interefled ; be theoarted 
bimſelf by it ; [by thus raiſing up rivals to contend with him in 
iniquity, and at length to ſurpaſs him ;] and 7 cannot but think that at 
loft the enormities of mankind will riſe to ſuch a beipht, as to make even Satan 
bimſelf, in compaziſon, appear (what he would leaſt of all wiſh to be) 

7 and innocent. | 
Clear is in many other places uſed by our authour and the contem- 
porary writers, for innocent. So, in The Tempeſt : - 
* — ing but heart's ſorrow 
« And a clear life enſuing.” 
Again, in Macbeth. 
« —— This Duncan 
« Hath borne his facultics ſo meek, hath been 
« So clear in his great office," 
Again, in the play before us : 
« Roots, ye clear gods! 
Again, in Marlowe's Lat Dominion, 1657: 
5 G I know myſelf am clear 
As is the new-born infant.” Maron. +1 

I — fakes virtuous copies to be wicked ; like theſe, &c.] This 1s 3 
reſlection on the puritans of that time. The people were then {ct 
upon a project of neu- modelling the eccleſiaſtical and civil ; 
ment according to ſcripture rules and examples; which makes him 
ſay,. that under zecl for the word of God, they would ſet wobole realm: 
on fire, So Sempronius pretended to that warm affeCtion and gene- 
rous jealouſy of friendſhip, that is affronted, if any other be àp- 
plicd to before it. At beſt the ſunilitude is an aukward one ; but it 
Micd the audience, though not the eater, WARBURTON. of 
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Of ſuch a nature is his politick love. | 

This was my lord's belt hope; now all are fled, 

* Save only the gods: Now his friends are dead, 

Doors, that were ne*er acquainted with their wards 

Many a bounteous-year, muſt be employ*d 

Now to guard ſure their maſter. | 

And this is all a libgral courſe allows; 
Who cannot keep his wealth, muſt keep his houſe *. [ Exit. 


SCENE IV. 


The ſame. A Hall in Timon's Houſe. 


Enter two ſervants. of Varro, and the ſervant of Lucius, 
meeting Trrus, Host ExNstus, other ſervants to 
Timon's Creditors, waiting his coming out. . 


Var. Serv. Well met; good-morrow, Titus, and Hor 
tenſius. l 4 ; 

Tit, The like to you, kind Varro. 

Hor. Lucius? | | 

What, do we meet together? 

Luc. Serv. Ay, and, I think, 

One buſineſs does command us all ; for mine 

Is money. | | 

Tit. So is theirs, and ours. 


Enter PRiror vs. 


Luc. Serv. And fir Philotus too: 

Phi, Good day at once. | ; 
2 Serv. Welcome, good brother. What do you think 
the hour. . 

Hi. Labouring for nine. 

Luc. Serv. So much? | 

Phi. Is not my lord ſeen yet? 

Luc. Serv. Not yet. | 

Phi. I wonder on't ; he was wont to ſhine at ſeren. 
Luc. Serv. Ay, but the days are waxed ſhorter witke 


him: | 8 


* — keep biz bouſe.] i, e. kecp within doors for fear of dans, 

OUNSON. 

Sao, in Meaſure for Meaſure, AR II. fc. ii. You will — 
hulband now, Pompey; you will 4e the boſe,”  STESVENS. 
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Vou muſt conſider, that a prodigal courſe 1 
8 the ſun's * ; but not, like his, recoverable. 
car, | REPS ein . | 
Tis deepeſt winter in lord Timon's purſe: 
That is, one may reach deep enough, and yet 
Find little. e Mit 
Di. I am of your fear for that. 
- * Ti. I'll ſhew you how to obſetve a ſtrange event. 
Your lord ſends now for money. 
+ Hor. Moſt true, he does. © | 
Tit. And he wears jewels now of Timon's gift, 
For which I wait for money. %. IM 
Hor. It is againſt my heart. 
Luc. Serv. Mark, how ftrange it ſhows, 
Timon in this ſhould pay more than he owes : 
And &en as if your lord ſhould wear rich jewels, 
And ſend for money for m. 
Hor. I am weary of this charge *, the gods can witneſs: 
I know, my lord bath ſpent of Timon's wealth, _ 
And now.ingratitude makes it worſe than ſtealth. _ 
I. Far. Serv. Yes, mine's three thouſand crowns: 
| What's yours? - p” | | | 
Luc. Serv. Five thouſand mine. | | 
1. Var. Serv. Tis much deep; and it ſhould ſeem by 
the ſam, . 7 
Your maſter's confidence was above mine; 
Elſe, ſurely, his had equall'd +. 


. 


Exter 


I like the ſun's ;—) That is, Ike him in blaze and ſplendour. 
« Soles occidere et redire poſſunt.” Catul. Jouxsox. . 
Theobald and the ſubſequent editors, elegantly enough, but with- 
out neceſſity, read—a prodigal's courſe. We have the ſame phraſe 
as that in the text in the laſt couplet of the preceding ſcene : 
0 « And this is all à /iberal courſe allows.”  MALONE, © 
3 I am weary of this charge,] That is, of this commiſſion, of this 
went; Jones. 
_* "Elſe, ſurely, bis bad equall'd.) Should it not be, E{{e, ſurely, mine 
| bad equall'd. JonxsO. 13 | 
The meaning may be, © The confidential friendſhip ſubſiſting be- 
tween your maſter Lucius] and Timon, was greater than that ſub- 
fiſting between my maſter ¶ Varro] and Timon; elſe ſurely the ſom 
borrowed by Timon from your maſter had been equal to, and not greats! 
than, the ſum borrowed from mine; and this equality would bave becn 
pfodueed by the application made to my maſter being raiſed from three 


thouſand crowns to five thouſand.” Two 


- 
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"= - YE INE Z£.317 | 
- Enter FLiaminivs. , <——_—_ 4} «7% 


lf $321 
7% One of lord Timon's men. . 
Luc. Serv. Flaminius! fir, a word: Pray, is my lord 
ready 40. come Janne fg e e 
Ham. No, indeed, he is-not, 
u. We attend his lordſhip ; pray, ſignify fo much. 
Ham. I need not tell him that; he knows, you are too 
diligent, eb od 


 Enteb Fi Ave in chal, maſſed.” 
{ "08 k Hs 88 ef it $137 ; 


Luc. Serv. Ha! is not that his ſteward-muffled ſo 2- 40's 
He goes away in a cloud: call him, eall him. N 
Tit. Do you hear, fir? 77S 5 293oim 
1. Var. Serv. By your leave, ſir 0 
Nav. What do you affe of me, my friend? 
Tit. We wait for certain money here, ſir. 


a 


* 
* 


1 
. 


2 


Two ſums of unequal magnitude may be reduced to an equality, 
as well by addition to the leſſer ſum, as by ſubtraction from he 
greater. Thus, if A has applied to B. for ten pounds, and to C for five, 
and C requeſts-that he may lend & preciſely the ſame ſum as he ſhalt be 


furniſhed with by B, this may be done, either by C's augmenting his 


loan, and lending ten pounds as well as B, or by B's diminifbing his 
loan, and, like C lending only five pounds. "The words of Varro's 


ſervant therefore may mean, Elſe ſurely the ſame ſua; had been bor- 5 


rowed by Timon from both our maſters. | 
have preſerved this interpretation, becauſe I once thought it ro- 
baile, and becauſe it may ſtrike others as. ju. But the true expli- 
cation I believe is this (which I alſo formerly propoſed). Mi, ma 
refer to mine, © It ſhould ſeem that the conſidential friendſhipſubfiſt- 
ing between your maſter and Timon, was greater than that ſubſiſting 


between Timon and my maſter'; elſe ſurely bi: ſum, i. e. the ſum bor- 


rowed from my maſter, {the laſt autecedent] had been as large as the 

ſum borrowed ſrom yours.” .- >: 4 > al + TY 
The former interpretation (though I thinkit wrong), I have ſtated 
thus preciſely, and exactly in ſaſtanse as it appeared ſeveral years ago, 
(though the expreſſion isalittle varied.) becauſe a hallo mw Remanter 
has eudeavoured to repreſent it as unintelligible. It may be ſo'to him, 
for the wit of ſome men, like Falſtaff's deſert, © is too thick to ſhine, 
and too heavy to mount.“ This Remarter, however, it is obſervable, 
aſter a feeble attempt at jocularity, (to which our great Satyriſt tells 
us ſuch criticks are much addicted,) and ſaying, that he ſhall take no 
further notice of this editor's ſee-ſaww conjefores, with great gravity 
propoſes a comment evidently formed on the latter of thera, as an 
orginal interpretation of bis exvn, on which the reader may 8 rely. 
* LONE, 


ame 


LE Fantus. 


62 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Nav. Ay, if money were as certain as your waiting, 
”T were ſure enough.” | 

Why then preferr'd you not your ſums, and bills, 

When your falſe z1aſters eat of my lord's meat? 
Then they could fmile, and fawn upon his debts, © 
And take down the intereſt into their gluttonous ma wa; 
You do, yourſelf but wrong, to ſtir me up; 
Let me pat quiet fg 

Believe't, my lord and 1 have made an end; 

I have no more to reckon, he to ſpend. 

Luc. Serv. Ay, but this anſwer will not ſerve. 

Flav. If 'twill not ſerve, tis not ſo baſe as you; 

For you ſerve knaves. | [Exi. 

1. Var. Serv. How | what does his caſhier'd worſhip 
mutter? 

2. Yar. Serv. No matter what; he's poor, and that's re- 
venge enough. Who can ſpeak broader than he that has no 
houſe to put his head in? ſuch may rail *gainſt great build. 
ings, + | | 

Inter SERy1LLUSS. 

Tit. O, here's Servilius; now we ſhall know 

Some anſwer, 'Y | | 
Ser. If I might beſeech you, gentlemen, 

To repair ſome other hour, I ſhould _ 

Derive much from it: for, take it on my ſoul, - 

My lord leans worid*ronſly to diſcontent. 

His comfortable temper has forſook him 

He is much out of health, and keeps his chamber. 

Luc. Serv. Many do keep their chambers, are not fick : 

And, if it be ſo far beyond his health, 
Methinks, he ſhould the ſooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods. 
Ser. Good gods? 
Tu. We cannot take this for anſwer, fir. 
Ham. [ Within. ] Servilius, help !—my lord! my lord! 


| Enter Timon, in a rage ; FLamx1vs following. 


Tim. What, are my doors oppos'd againſt my paſſage ? 
Have I been ever free, and muſt my houſe | 


Err Servilius.] It may be obſerved that Shakſpeare has unſit 
Be 


fully filled his Greek ſtory with Roman names. Jonson. 


* 


r 


Be my retentive enemy, m gaol? 

The place, which I have feaſted, does it now, 5 
Like all mankind, ſhew me an iron heart? © 

inc. eo Fu in A Ä 

7. My lord; here is my bill. | | ; 0 


Both Var. Serv. And ours, my lord. 
Phi. All our bills. f | 


Luc. Serv. Alas ! my lord, — | 
Tim. Cut my heart in ſams. 1 
Tit. Mine, fifty talents. 


Luc. Serv. Five thouſand crowns, my lord. 
Tim. Five thouſand drops pays that. — 
What yours ?—and yours? | 
1. Var. Serv. My lord, — 
2. Var. Serv. My lord Fx 
Tim. Tear me, take me, and the gods fall upon you! 
| | | [ Exit. 
Hor. *Faith, I perceive, our maſters may throw their caps 
at their money; theſe debts may well be call'd deſperate 
ones, for a madman owes em. [ Exeunt. 


* 
© a 


Re-enter Timon, and Fravrus. » 
Tim. They have e'en put my breath from me, the flayes : 


' Creditors !—devils. 


Hav. My dear lord. — 


to Varro, I have given it tothe ſervant of Hortenſrue, Ver would na- 
turally prefer his claim among the reſt,) becauſe to the following ſpeech 
in the old copy is prefixed, 2. Yar. which from the words ſpoken ¶ Aud 
eurr, my lord. 

modern editions this latter ſpeech is given to Caphis, who is not upon 
the ſtage. MALONE. 

! Knock me down with em,] Timon quibbles. They preſent their 
written 6ills ; he catches at the word, alludes to the , or battle- 
axcs, which the ancient ſoldiery carried, and were ſtill uſed by the 
watch in Shakſpeare'stime. See the ſcene — Dogberry, &c. in 
Much ado about Nothing. Again, in Heywood's 1f yau know nat mie 
you bnow nobody, 1633, Second Part, Sir John Greſham ſays to his 
creditors : „Friends, you cannot beat me down with your bills.” 
Again, in Decker's Gul: Hornbook, 160g : they durſt not ride 
bus their cuſtomers with large bills.” STEVENS. | 7 ts 

im, 
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Luc. Serv. Here's mine. 1G. Kuhn. 210126.) 


Hor. Serv. And mine, my lord“ - „eee 


Tin. Knock me down with *em?, cleave me to the girdle, 


Tim. Tell ont my blood. | cad 30): 


5 Hor. Serv. And mine, my 2 la the old copy this ſpeech is given | 


meant, I conceive, #he #200 ſervants of Varro. In the 


=_ 


ie 


„% TON OF ATHEKS. 


Tim. What if it ſhould be ſo? * 
Flav. My lord, — „ 
Tim. VIl have it ſo: My ſteward ! | 
Flav. Here, my lord. 
Tim. So filly? 'Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius; 
Ullorxa; all; I'll once more feaſt the raſcal 
Hav. O my lord, 
You only ſpeak from: your diſtracted ſoul. 3. 
There is not ſo much left, to furniſh out 
A moderate table. nailed 
Tim. Be it not in thy care; ., | a 
I charge thee, invite them all : let in the tide 


Of knaves once more; my cook and I'll provide, 
Aru 


ü 1 2 | ib. 0% 
The ſame. "The Senate-Houſe. 
The Senate fittiug. Enter ALervianss, attended. 
1. Sen. My lord, you have * voice WA, the fault's 


Y 3 
*Tis neceſſary, he ſhould die-: 
Nothing emboldens fin ſo much as. mercy. 
2. Ser. Moſt true; the law ſhall bruiſe him“. 
Ate Honour, health, and compaſſion to the ſenate ! 
1. Sen. Now, captain ? 
Ale. Taman humble ſuitor. to your virtaes 3 
For pity is the virtue of the law, 
And none but tyrants uſe it cruelly. 
It pleaſes time. and fortune, to lie heavy 
Upon a friend of mine, who, in hor blood, 
Hath ſtept into the law, which is paſt depth 
To thoſe that, without heed, do plunge into it. 
. He is a man?, — 2 his face aide”, | 


8 Of 
— bruiſe him.] The old copy reads-ſhall bruſe en. The 
2 miſtake has happened often in theſe plays. Ina ſubſequent - 
in this ſcene we have in the old copy—with hi, inſtead of—with en 
For the correction, which is fully juſtified by the context, am anforer- 


able, Maron. 
He is a man, &e,) I have printed theſe lines after the original 


copy, except that, for an honour, it is there, and honour. All the latter 
editions deviate 2 _ the — L. . — the lines 


N 1. 


aan OF ATHENS | 65 


Of comely virtue: de r 
Nor did he ſoil the fact with . he os abrin13 
(An honour in him, which buys out his fauh) \ 
But, with a noble fury, and fair ſpirit, * 
Seeing bis 2 touch'd to dea, 
He did oppoſe his ſoe: , 3 
And with ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion 

He did behave his anger, ere twas ſpent“, 

As if he had but prov'd an argument. 


He is a man, ſetting bis fault aſide, Ru | 
Of virtuous hondur, which buys out bis n $" * 
Nor did be ſoil, &c. Jou xsox. 
This licentious alteration of the text, with a chouſand othereofthe 
ſame kind, was made by Mr. Pope. Malm. | 

| —ſtting bis fate gude, ] i. e. putting this action of bis, * be 
pre-determined by fate, out of the queſtion. SPzLvens, 
Aud with ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion | | 

He did behave bis anger, ere 'qwoat ſpent, &.] Unnvted, accord. 
ing to Dr, Warburton, means common, bounded. '' * nnvted paſſion,” 
| believe, means a paſſion operating — but not accompanied 
with oy external or boiſterous appearances; foregulated and f 
that no A could note, or obſerve, its operation. 

The old copy reads—He did beboove, &c. which does not afford any 
very clear meaning. Bebave, which Dr. Warburton interprets, ma- 
nage, was introduced by Mr. Rowe: I doubt the text is not yet right. 
Our author ſo very frequently converts nouns into verbs, that I have 
lometimes thought he might have written —“ He did hebolve W an- 
ger! —i. e. ſuppreſs it, So, Milton : 
2 1 . 

ee 


« But e d it mid-way.” e colts 


; „however, is uſed by Spenſer, in his F. weene, B. I. c. 
i. in a ſenſe that will ſuit ſ — with the nn es re us: 

But who his limbs with labours, and bis mind 

« Behaves with cares, cannot ſo eaſy miſs.” 


from that in which it is now uſed. Cole in his Dictionary, 1979» 
renders it by trade, 2 he e to rn * eee 


5 Maron. 
| would rather read: | ? 
— and unnoted paſſion, ' + | ag V 
He did behave, ere was bis anger 


«yer may, however, be right. In Sir W. Davenant's play of the J 
lialian, 1630, bebave is uſ in as ſingular a manner: 

1 * How well my ſtars behave their lofluence.” «1 

gain: ” C4 

* You an Italian, fir, and thus 158 


© Behave the knowledge of diſgrace ?:! : 
la both theſe inſtances, to behave is to manage, 1 STEEVENS. ./ * 
1. 


4 
To b-have certainly had formerly a very different 2 


Dent. | 
Unncted paſſion means, I believe, an uncommon 3 of his 
paſſion, ſuch a one as has not hitherto been obſerved.  Bebave: bis 


| 
| 
| 
: 
N 
' 
' 
N 
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I. Sex, You undergotoo ſtrict a paradox?, 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair: my 
Your words have took ſuch pains; as if they labour? 
To bring man-ſlaughter into form, and ſet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valonr ; which; indeed, FI 
Is valour miſbegot, and came into the world 
When ſects and factions were newly born: 
He's truly valiant, that can wiſely ſuffer ; 
The worſt that man can breathe® ; and make his wrongs 
His outſides; to wear them like his raimeat, careleſly ; 
And ne er prefer his injuries to his heart, 
To bring it into danger. 
If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill, 
What folly tis, to hazard life for ill? 
Alc. My lord, — 
_ I. Sen. You cannot make groſs fins look clear; 
To revenge is no valour, but to bear. 
Alc. My lords, then, under favour, pardon me, 
If I ſpeak like a captain.— 
Why do fond men expoſe themſelves to battle, 
And not endure all threats? Neep upon it, 
And let the foes quietly cut their-throats, 
Without repugnancy ? If there be Aken 
Such valour in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad? why chen, women are more valiant, 
That ftay at home, if bearing carry it ? 
And the aſs, more captain than the lion; the fellow, 


Loaden 


” 
* 


o - * . 


3 You undergo too firi a paradox,) You undertake a paradox too 
bard. Jonxsox. - 
4 —thet men can breathe z] i. e. can utter. So afterwards : 
Fou breathe in vain,” MaALoNE. 
S — bat make we tus | 
" Abroad ?) What do we, or what have we te do, in the field. | 
N Jonxsox. 

J bearing it,] Dr. Johnſon, hen he propoſed to connect 
this hemiſtich with the following line in ſtead of the preceding words, 
ſeems to have forgot one of our author's favourite propenſitics, I have 
no doubt that the prefent arrangement is right, Maroxx. 

7 the 4%, more captain than the lion ; the \fellveo, &c.) Mr. 
Pope, who rejected whatever he did not like, omitted the word. 
more captain. They are ſupported by what Alcibiades has already ſaid 

« My lords, then, under favour, pardon me, 

« If I ſpeak like a captain. —”” | W 
and by Shakſpeare's 65th Sonnet, where the word captain 15 uſed 
with at leaſt as much harſimeſt as in the text: | Td 


- 
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Loaden with irons, wiſer han the judge, ages. 
f wiſdom be I ets lords, 

As you are great, 

Who — „ in cold blood ? 
To kill, I grant, is fan's extremeſt guſt * ; 

But in defence, by merey, tis moſt r 

To be in anger, is impiety ; 

But who is man, that is not avgry 7 

Weigh but the crime with this, 

2. Sen, You breathe in vain. . % 
Ale. In vain ? his ſervice done 

At Lacedæmon, and Byzantium, 

Were a fufficient briber for his life. 

1. Sen. What's that? 

Alc, Why, I ſay“, my lords, he has done fair N 
And ſlain in fight many of your enemies: 

How full of valdur did he bear himſelf 

la the laſt confli, and made plenteous wounds? 

2. Sen. He has made too much plenty with im b 

A ſworn rioter* : he has a fin that often 
Drowns him, and takes his valour prifoner : fin 
lf there were no foes, that were enough | ; : 


1 atendingcopon u.. . 


ns of guſt] F 
moſt degree of appetitefor W / | 
| believe guſt — he alluſion may be to a ſudden 20 


of roind, STEEVENS, « 
do we ſay, it was done in a ſudden ge of paſſion. MaLonz. 
* —ly mercy, 'tis moſt je.] The meaning is, I call mercy 9e 
to witneſs, that defenſive violence is juſt. JouNs0N. 
The meaning, I think, is, Homicide in our own defence, by a wer- 
ful and lenient interpretation of the laws, is conſidered as juſtifiable. 
MALONE. 
* Why,1 ay] The perſonal pronoun waninſored by the editor 
ol the ſecond folio.  MALONE. 
? —with'em,] The folio,-with him. Jouusox. 
The correction was made by the editor of the ſecond folio 
MaLoNe. 
\ 4 ſworn rieter :] A ſeorn riater is a man who practiſes riot, as if 
ke had by an oath made it his duty. JounsoN. 
This expreſſion» ſeems to — 3 
ONE» 


To 


68 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
To overcome him: in that beaſtly fury 


He has been known to commit outrages, 
And cheriſh factions: Tis inferr'd to us, 
His days are foul, and his drink dangerous. 

1. Sen. He dies. 1200 41 

Ale. Hard fate! he might have died in war. 
My lords, if not for any parts in him, 
(Though his right arm might purchaſe his own time, 
And be in debt to none, ) yet, more to move you, 
Take my deſerts to his, and join them both: 
And, for I know, your reverend ages love 
Security“, I'll pawn my victories, all 0-4 
My honour to you, upon his good returns. 
If by this crime he owes the law his life, 
Why, let the war receive't in valiant gore; 

For law is ſtrict, and war is nothipg more. 

I. Sen. We are for law, he dies; urge it no more, 
On height of our diſpleaſure: Friend, or brother, 
He forfeits his own blood, that ſpills another. 

Alc. Muſt it be ſo? it muſt not be. My lords, 
I do beſeech you, know me. | 
2. Sen, How? © 12 

Alc. Call me to your emembrances. 

3. Sen. What ? | 


Al. 1 cannot think, but your age has forgot me; 
It could not eaſily be, E ſhould prove fo baſe?, 


To ſue, and be deny'd ſuch common grace: 


My wounds ake at you. 

1. Sen. Do you dare our anger? | 

"Tis in few words, but ſpacious in effect!:; 

We baniſh thee for ever. 39 | 
Alc. Baniſh me? 


2 — your reverend ages love | 9 
Security,] He charges them obliquely with being uſurers. 


Joaxsox. 
So afterwards : 
| « baniſh wſury, 
That makes the ſenate ugly.” Matoxx. 
3 —ſo e,] Baſe, for diſhonour d. WarBoartos, 
Do you dure cur anger ? | x a 
* in fero words, but ſpacious in efet;) This reading may paFs 
but perbaps the author wrote: 
— our anger! | * 8 
*Tis fexw in words, but ſpacious in cd. JouNSsõ˖HSð. F 


7 
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Baniſh your dotage: baniſh uſury, _ _ — 
That makes the ſenate ugly... | R 
1. Sen. If, after two days“ ſhine, Athens contain thee, 


Attend our weightier judgment. 


And, not to ſwell our ſpirits, | bY” oat 

He ſhall be executed-preſently. [ Exeunt Senators: 

Alc. Now the gods keep you old enough: that you may 
live 


Oaly in bone, that none may look on you! 

I am worſe than mad: I have kept back their foes, 

While they haye told their money, and let out 

Their coin uPo6n large intereſt ; I myſelf, 

Rich only in large hurts ;—All thoſe, for this? 

Is this the balſam, that the uſuring ſenate 

Pours into captains? wounds? baniſhmeny? - - 

It comes not ill; L hate not to be baniſh'd ; 

It is a cauſe worthy my ſpleen and fury, 

That 1 may ſtrike at Athens. Þ'Il cheer up 

My diſcontented-troops, and lay for — 

is honour, with moſt lands to be at odds“; MF 
Soldiers ſhould brook as little, wrongs, as gods. Ext, 


SCENE 


5 And, not to fevell our ſpirit,] I believe, means, not to put ourſelves 
in'o any tumour of rage, take our definitive reſolution. So, in King 


Henry VIII. Ac Ill. fe. i 
Ihe hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 
« So much they love it: but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
« They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms.” STzEvEns. - 
5 --ondlay for bearts.] 1 do not conceive that to 4% for hearts is 
ametaphor taken from card-play,[as Dr. Warburton thought, J or that 
ly ſhould be changed into play [as Dr. Johnſon propoſed]. We ſhould 
now ſay to lay out for hearts, i. e. the affections of the people; but 
2 uſcd ſingly, as it is here, by Bea Johnſon, in The Devil is an 
4, . 
Lay for ſome pretty principality.” Trxwurrr. 
A kindred expreſſion occurs in Marlow's Lit Dominion, 1657 : 
+ He takes up Spaniſh hearts on truſt, to pay them | 
When he ſhall finger Caſtile's crown.” MaLone. | : 
Tir bonour, with moſt Ea to be at odds; 1 think, with Dr 
Johnſon, that land: cannot be right. To aſſert that it is honourable to 
ght with the greateſt part of the work, is very wild, I believe there- 
ore our authour meant that Alcibradesin his ſpleen againſt the Senate, 
rom whom alone he has received any injury, ſhould ſay, 
Lis honour. with moſt lord; to be at odds. Maiones. | 
ladhere to the old reading. It is ſurely more honourable ts orange 
fr a ſcore of kingdoms, (as Miranda, exprefles-/it) than to enter into 
quarrels with lords, or any other private adverſaries, STEEVENS. 


The 6 
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79 TIMON OF ATHENS: 
SCENE, Yi. © 
4 magnificent Room in Timon's Houſe. | 


. Mufich. Tables ſet out : Servants attending. Enter veer 


Lordse, at ſeveral doors.” 


1. Lord, The good time of day to you, fir. 

2. Lord. 1 alſo wiſh it to you. I think, this honourable 
lord did but try us this other dax. 

1. Lord. U; that were my thoughts tirings, when we 
encounter'd : 1 hope, it is not ſo low with him as he made 
it ſeem in the trial of his ſeveral friends, 

2. Lord. It ſhould not be, by the perſuaſion of his new 


feaſting. 


1. Lord. I ſhould think ſo: He hath ſent me an carneft 


| inviting, which many my near occaſions did urge me to put 


off; but he hath conjured me beyond them, and I muſt 


needs appear. SAL. 
2. Lord. In like manner was I in debt to my impor- 


tunate buſineſs, but he would not hear my | excuſe. I an 


The objection to the old reading ſtill in my apprehenſion remains. 
It is notdifficult for him who is ſo inclined, to quarrel with a lord; (or 
with any other perſon ;) but not fo eaſy to be at odds with his Jod. 
Neither does the obſervation juſt made prove that it is honourable to 
quarrel, or to be at odds, with m of the lands or kingdoms of the 
earth, which muſt, I concerve, be proved, before the old reading can 
be ſupported;”  MALtone. | | 

© Enter divers Lord,] In the modern editions theſe are called 
Senators; but it is clear from what is ſaid concerning thebaniſhment of 
Aleibiades, that this muſt be wrong. I have therefore ſubſtituted Lordi. 
The old copy has © Enter divers friend,” Mater. ; 

9 pon that were my thoughts tiring,] A hawk, I think, is ſaid to 
fire, when ſhe amuſes herſelf with pecking a pheaſant's wing, or any 
thing that puts her in mind of prey. To tire upon a thing, is there- 


fore, to be idly employed upon it. 1323 n 
I believe Dr. Johuſon is miſtaken. Tiring means here, I think. 
fired, faſſenal, us the hawk faſtens its beak eagerly on its prey. 80, in 
our author's Fenus and Adonis : 
«« Like an empty eagle, ſha faſt, 
Dies with 1. bek on muted fleſh, and bone —.” 
Tirouty, that is tiring for hawks, as Cotgrave calls it, ſignified any 
thing by which the 22 brought the bird back, and fixed him to 
his hand. A capon's wing was often uſed for this purpoſe. 
In King Henry VI. P. Il. we have = kindred expreſſion: 


40 
your thoughts b 
« Beat on a crown.” MaLoNns. 


ſorry, 


'TIMON- OF ATHENS. 7¹ 
ſorry, _ he ſent - to | horrow of me, that ay proygſion 


was ou 
l. Lid. 1 an kek of that gief roo, bs 1; ondertnd bow 
all things go. 

2. Lord. Every man hers: ws: Wh sn hare 
borrow'd of you ?. + + 1 Th 

1. Lord. A thouſand pieces. . 
2. Lord. A thouſand pieces! r 
1. Lord. What of un??? 
3. Lord. He ſent. to me, fir —Here be comes. 
Enter 'Fimox, and Attendants. 


Tin. With all my heart, gentlemen bothe—And 1 hore 
fare you ? 
I iy oi” Ever at the beſt, hearing well of your lordſhip. 
2. Lord. The ſwallow follows not ſummer more willing, 
than we your lordſhip, 
Tim. [ Aſide] Nor more willingly leaves winter; ſuch | 
ſummer-birds are men.—Gentlemen, our dinner will not 
recompenſe this long ſtay : feaſt your ears with the muſick 
awhile ; if they will fare ſo harſhly on the ne s ſound: 
ve ſhall 10'r reſently. | 

1. Lord. I hope, it remains not unkindly with your on 
ſhip, that I return'd you an empty meſſenger.  --. 
Tim. O, fir, let it not trouble you. | 

2. Lord, My noble lord. i 
7 n. Ah, my good friend! what cheer ? 

[The banquet brought in. 

2. Lid. My moſt honourable lord, I am &en fick of 
ame, that, when your lordſhip this other day ſent to me, 
I was ſo unfortunate a beggar. 
Tim. Think not on't, fir. 
2. Lord. If you had ſent but two hours * 
Tin. Let it not cumber your beter remembrance.— 
Come, bring in all together. | 
2. Lord. All cover'd diſhes ! . 
1. Lord. Royal cheer, I warrant you. 
EY Lord. Doubt not that, if money, and the ſeaſon can 
yield it. 
. Lord. How do you? What's the news? 
3. Lord. Alcibiades- is baniſh'd: Hear you of it? 
1. 2. Lord. Alcibiades baniſh'd! 
3. Lord. Tis fo, be ſure of it. 
i. Lord. How? how? 
2 2. Lorc. 
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2. Lord. I pray yen, pon what? | , 

Tim. My worthy friends, will you draw near? 
3. Lord. I'll tell you more anon. Here's ; a noble feaſt 
toward. | 9 

2. Tord. This is the old man ſtill. 

3. Lord. Will't hold? will't hold? © 

2. Lord. It does: but time will—and fo— © 

3. Lord. I do conceive. 

Tim. Each man to his ſtool, with that fpur as he would 
to the lip of bis miſtreſs: your diet ſhall be in all places 
alike . Make not à city Ea of it, to let the meat cool 


ere we can agree upon the irn lace; Sit, fit. The 
N es our thanks. __ 3 


You great beneſactors, ſprinkle our ſociety with thankfulstſs. 
| Dor your own gifts, make yourſelves praiſed e but reſerve fil 
to give, left your deities be deſpi _ 3 to each man enough, 
— one niced not lend to your godheads t1 

borrow of men, men would feb th the 1 Mike the meat 

be beloved, more than the man that gives it. Let no afſembly of 
twenty be without a ſcore of villains I there fit twelve wo- 
men at the table, lit a dozen of them be as they are. —The re 

of your fert, O gods, —the ſenators of Athens, together with 
the common lag of ,—what is amiſs in them, you god:, 
make ſuitable for deſtrufion. For theſe my preſent friendi ai 
they are to me nothing, ſo in — Ulf them, and to nothing 


are they welcome, 
Wappen} dogs, and lap. 
[ The diſhes uncovered are full of warm water. 
Some ſpeak. What does his lordſhip mean ? ? 
_ other. I know not. 
you a better feaſt never behold, 
"You 1888 75 mouth- friends! ſmoke, and luke-warm water 
Is your perfection. This is Timon's laſt 
Who ſtuck and ſpangled you with flatteries, 
* Waſhes it off, and ſprinkles in your faces 
[Throwing water in their faces. 


I — your di it lt be in all places alike. See a note on the Wiater' 
Tale, Act. I. k i. STErvens. 
2 — The reft of your ſces, ] We ſhould Tead—foes, WARBURTON: 
* — the common lag—) Old Copy. Correctcd by w_ _ 
ALO 
3 Ie your perieQion.] Your perfection, mr 
Your 
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Pour reeking villainy. Jin E and long“, 
Moſt ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſted paralites, 

Courteous deftroyerd, affable wolves, meck Yearr, 

You fools of fortune, trencher-friends, time's fliess, 

Cap and knee llaves, vapours, and minute -Jdeks“! 
Of man, and beaſt, the infinice malady” 

Cruſt you quite oer! What, doſt thou go? 


Stay, [ vill len thee money, borrow. none,— 
What, all m moda? ? Hendeforth be no fealt, 
Whereat a villainꝰ's not a Welcome Set. 


Of Timon, man, and all homanity! 
1. Lord. How now, my lords“. 


3. Lord. Piſh! did von fee my cap? 


4. Lord. Did you ſee my ape. Peng Ft 
2. Lord. Here tis. "v6 $5 8 e Pt 
4. Lord. Hee lies my gown. Thy WO et 
1. Lord, Let's make no Itay. Weg 
2. Lord. Lord Timon's mad. 3" 8 A bg Foe 
3. Lord. 1 feel't upon my bones. 


© fey PS » 
Pp Af 4 * 5 


uren ere 


ore, 
« —let not that part | 1 
Of nature my lord paid fox, beof Dower... 


To expel ückneſs, are hour“. 
Again: | 


3 line Hier,] Fhes ofe ſeaſon. Jonxsox, 1 


be infinite. malady 


| Jouxz0N, Us 17% 


* arrived lords, Maroxx. 
Vor. XII. 


Soft, take * phyſick 1 too, and thou; 
8 hrows the dies at them, and drives them 7. 


Burn, houſe; link, Athens! henceforth ha Wave"! 1 EE | 
Kit. 
Re-enter the Lords, with other Lords and Snators. 135 


4. Lord. I have loſt niy gown. 3 

3. Lord. He's bat a mad Lord, and a bat humour 
ſways him. He gave me a jewel the other day, and 82 
has beat it out of my hat: Did: you ſee my jewel? ” 


1 
r 


Gods keep you old enough,” Ke. STzEvens. 


' * 


2. Lord. Know you 45 quality 75 Ly Thar 8 fury 2 


4. Lord. One Gay he gives us diamonds, next Pr + We | 
Exeunt. | 


+ —Livg Lat loig,) This thought has bur ed ice be- 


0 —minutesjacks LI A minute act is What was called farmerly Aa... 
Tack of the cloek-beuſe : an ĩmage whoſe office was the ſame. as one of 
thoſe at St. Dunſtan's church in Heet- ſtrett. Sec 8 r John Hawkins 56 
n Richard 111, Act IV. ſc. it. STEEVENS._ 
f Every kind of diſcaſe incident to man and 


Hot now, my lord: ? | This and the next ſpeech are ſpoken by the $7 
ACT 


| 
| 
| 


* ton or Arete 
e pant bag þ' 91601 grid vitigltiy zactee w. 


AST: IWV. Skar 2 
alen el if Athens. . r 


Wer g Kan k. 


Tim. L. Let m. me Leon back upon "Thee, 0 98 Pe 
That IR in thoſe 2 es Dive io the earth, 
And fence not Athens! N. atrons, tyrn3 mcontinent ; = 
Obedience fail i childreß! Alves and fools, Ys 
Pluck the grave Wrinkled- ſekate from the bench, f 
And miniſter in their Reads ! © 70 eneral filtlis L 
Convert o. che inſtant, gteen yirginit) / 

Do't in your parents? eyes | Wt hold falt: 
Rather than rend back, out, with your Knives, 
And cut your N throats! !:bound ſeryants, ſteal! 1 
Large- handed robbers your grave maſters are, 
Andypill, b law! maid, to thy maſter's bed 
wires is of "the brothels! ſon of ſixteen, 
Pluck the lia'd: crutch from the old limpin lire, 
With it beat out his brains! piety, and 29 
Religion to the gods, peace, jullice, truth, 
Domeſtick a we, night · reſt, and e d 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries, and trades, 
Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, 
Decline to your rogloungic contraries, .. 
And yet confuſion lire lagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infedlious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for ſtroke ! thou cold ſciatica, 


. Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 


: 
- . 
o o 

. 


'S, - 
Tz * 


1 


1 — the brothel 7) The meaning i is, go to thy maſter's bed, for 
he is alone ; thy miſtreſs is no of the brothel 5's gow there. lu 
the old copy, 1, 0th; and , ate written with little care, 
& rather ſeem to have been ſet down at random in diffrent places, 


»MALONE. 


The ſenſe is, Go, -maid; with ſcevriey ro thy maſter's bed, fer thy 
1 is a bowed to thy ampours. ST EEVENS. 
If the miſtreſs was bawd to the maid, the maid muſt have known 


it Without a prompter. Maso t. 
yet cosa ſn live] Hanmer reads, et eonſuſon: but the mean- 


be, thorgh ly fach conform all thin go ſacm t6-baften e ſelui, 
OS» * 4 Ty fours. 1 1 755 m I r 27 He TIES 


JA (1 ” 14 #4 - 
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As lamely as their manners! taſt and ſiberty | 
Creep in the minds and marrows- of our youth; 

That gainſt the ſtream of virtue they may ſtrive, 
And drown themſelves in riot! itehes, blains, - 
Sow all the Athenian boſoms ; and their crop 

Be general leproſy! breath infect breath; 

That their ſociety, as their friendflp, max 

Be merely poiſon'! Nothing II bear from thee, 
But nakedneſs, thou dteſtable rawh ! 
Take thou that too, with multiplying banns ! 

Timon will to the weods; where he frat find 

The unkindeſt beaſt moſe Kinder than mankindt. | 
The gods confound (hear me, you good gods _— 
The Athenians both within and qut that Wall! 
And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may grow - 

To the whole race of mankind, high, and lo W! 
Amen. ö „ 
SCENE: II. * 
Athens. A Room in Timon's Houſe. 

Enter Flavius, with two or tles Servants. 


1. Serv. Hear you, maſter ſteward, where is our-maſter? 
Are we undone ?-calt;off? nothing remaining? © 
Flav. Alack, my fellows, what ſhould I fay to you? 
Let me be recorded by the righteons gods, 8 
Im as poor as b. | 
I. Serv, Such a houſe broke! | 
So noble a maſter fallen? All gone! and: not 
One friend, to take is fortune by the arm, 
And go along with him! - N 
2. Serv. As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave; 
So his familtars to his buried fortune 
Sfiak all away; leave their falſe vows with him, 


* Enter Flavius,) Nothing contributes more to the exaltation of 
Timon's character than the zeal and fidelity of his ſervants: No» 
thing but real virtue can be honoured by domeſticks ; not hing but 
impartial kindneſs ean gain affection from dependants. Jonx30N. 
3 $0 bis familiar to his buried fertunes, &e.] So thoſe who were fa - 
wiliar to his buried fortunes; who in the moſt ample manner par - 


the ſubſequent editors read —from his buried fortunes, but certainly, 
% Dr. Johnſon owns, withon:neceffity. Maroxx. af 
h D 2 Like 


licipated of them, flink all away, &c. Sir Thomas Hanmer and 


P 4 2. 


1 
|] 
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Like empty purſes pick'd : and his poor ſelf, 

A. dedicated beggar to the air, r 

With his diſeaſe of all ſhunn'd poverty, 

Walks, like contempt, alone.—More of our fellows. 


Enter other Servants. 


Flav. All broken implements of a ruin'd houſe. 
3. Serv. Vet do our hearts wear Timon's livery, 
That ſee I by our faces; we are fellows ſtill, 
Serving alike in ſorrow : Leak'd is our bark; 
And we, poor mates, ſtand on the dying deck, 
Hearing the ſurges threat : we muſt all part 
Into this ſea of air. 
Flav. Good fellows all, 
The lateſt of my wealth T'll ſhare amongſt you. 
Wherever we ſhall meet, for Timon's ſake, | 
Let's yet be fellows ; let's ſhake our heads, and ſay, 
As *rwere a knell unto our maſter's fortunes, 
We have ſeen better days. Let each take ſome ; 
| [ giving them money. 
Nay, put out all your hands. Not one word 2 25 
Thus part we rich in ſorrow, parting poor. 
[Exeunt Servants. 
O, the fierce wretchedneſs that glory brings us 3! 
Who would not wiſh to be from wealth exempt, 
Since riches point to miſery and contempt ? 
Who'd be ſo mock'd with glory ? or to live 
But in a dream of friendſhip ? 
To have his pomp, and all what ſtate compounds, 
But only painted, like his varniſh'd friends ? 
Poor honeſt lord, brought low by his own heart ; 


3 O, the fierce wretchedneſs—] I believe fierce is here uſed for bafy, 
precipitate. Perhaps it is employed in the ſame ſenſe by Ben Johalon 
in his Poetafter : 
And Lupus, for your ferce credulity, 
« One fit him with a larger pair of cars.” 
In another play our author has fierce vanities. In all inſtances it 
may mean glaring, conſpicuous, wrolent. So, in Ben Jonſon's Bar- 
tholemew Fair, the Puritan ſays: by, 
The hobby-horſe is an idol, a ferce and rank idol.” 
Again, in King Fobn : F 
* 0 —— of ſickneſs! fierce extremes 
e In their continuance will not feel themſelves.” 
Again, in Love's Labour's Lofl: | f 
« With all the fierce endeavour of your wit.” 1 ** 
ndone 


— 
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done by goodneſs! Strange, unuſual blood, 
— . worſt ſin is, he does too much good! 
Who then dares to be half ſo kind again? | 
For bounty, that makes gods, does ſtill mar men. 
My deareſt lord,—bleſt, to be moſt accurs'd, 
Rich, only to be wretched ;—thy great fortunes 
Are made thy chief afflictions. Alas, kind lord! 
He's flung in rage from this ungrateful feat _ 
Of monſtrous friends: nor has he with him to 
Supply his life, or that which can command it. 
I'll follow, and inquire him out: | 
Il ever ſerve his mind with my beſt will; 


Whilſt I have gold, I'll be his ſteward ſtill. [ Exit. 
- $8$CENE III. 
The Woods. 
Enter TIMox. 


Tim. O bleſſed breeding ſun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity ; below thy ſiſter's orb 3 | 
Infect the air! T'winn'd brothers of one womb, — 
Whoſe procreation, reſidence, and birth, 7 
Scarce is dividamt,—touch them with feveral fortunes ; 
The greater ſcorns the leſſer: Not nature, 5 

To whom all ſores lay ſiege, can bear great fortune, 


But by contempt of nature N 


Strange, unuſual blood, ] In the Yorkfbire Tragedy, 1608, 
attributed to Shakſpeare, blood ſeems to be uſed for inclination, pro- 


t enjuly * 1 | 
« For 'tis our Mood to love what we arc forbidden.“ | 
Strange, unuſual blond, may therefore mean, ſtrange unuſual diſpoſi- 


tion. STEEVENS. | | 

Throughont theſe plays blood is frequently uſed in the ſenſe of na- 
tural propenſity or diſpoſition, Marton. 

5 — below thy ſiſter's orb}. That is, the moon's ; this ſublunary 
wogd. Jonnson, 
6 * Not nature, | 

0 whom all fores , can bear great fortune, 
But by contempt 72 The 2 take to be this: Hro- 
ther, zuben Bis fortune is enlarged, will ſcorn brother ; for this is the 
general depravity of human nature, which, beſieged as it is by miſery, 
dmoniſhed as it is of want and imperfection, when elevated by fortune, 
will deſpiſe beings of nature lile its own. JOHNSON, | 

Bit by is here uſed for without. MALoxe. | 


Raiſe 


— —— — — 


— — — —— — 
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Raiſe me this beggar, and denude that lord? ;: 
The fenator {hall bear. contempt heredita rr, 
The beggar native honour, e e 


It is the paſture lards the brother's ſides, . Pa 
The want that makes him lean*, Who dares, who 


ln 


7 Raiſe me this. and denude that: lend, Phe old copy reads-- 
deny't that lord. Ihe emendation-was-made by Dr. Warburton. 80, 
as Theobald has ohſerved, in ur authour's Fexus and Adenii : 

Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treaſures,” 
NN oo. i wa Er, e Maroxr:., 

So lord Rea in his relation of M. Hamiltons plot, written id 1630: 

« All 2 Hamiltons bad deed themdel ves of their fortunes and 

« eſtates.” | 
And Charles the Firſt, in his meſſage to the parliament, favs : 
Anu ourſelves of all.” —Clar. Vol. UI. p. 15. octavo edit. 
5 Pry ES We WarBurToOY, 

I believe the former reading to be the true one. Raiſe me that 
beggar, and deny a proportionable degree of clevation to that lord. 

A lord is not ſo high a title in tlie ſtate, but that a man originally 

oy might be raiſed to one above it, We might-read-edevefthat 
Id. Deu is an Engliſh law phraſe, Shakſpeare uſes the word in 

X. Lew: | eden att, | | 

e Since now we will devy# us, both of rule,” &. 

The word which Dr. Warburton would introduce, is not, however, 
uncommon. I ſind it in the Trage of Craſur, G 
« As one of all happinels.d-nuded.””  STEEVENS, 

The objection to the reading of the old copy, dg , is, that there 
is no antecedent to which the werd & can be referttd. Matrox. 

8 1t is tbe paſture lards the broiberd. legs | 11 

The want that males him Ican.] This paſſage ſtands thus in the 
9 It is the pafieur lards the brother's ſides, 
The want that makes hin lane. | 

That it is corrupt, no one, I ſuppoſe, can doubt; emendation there- 
fore in this and a few other-places, is pot a matter of choice but 
neceſſity, I have 2 than once obſer ved, that many cor- 
ruptions have crept into the old copy, by the tranſeriber's car de- 
cerving him. In Corlalauur we have bigher for Hire, and bepe for hop); 
in the preſcnt play reverend; for reverends't; and in almoſt every play 

» fimilar corruptions. In Xing Richard” II. quarto, 1598, we find * 


very error that happened here: | 
* and bedew "= * 0 Tok 
« Her p. graſs with faithful R | DEE. ; 
Again, in 2 72 is, folio, 1623, we ng, 4 have heard him 


read many lectors againſt it; inſtead of - 1:2. re. | $A 
s - Poſture, when the « is founded” thin, and poſfor, are ſcareely diſtin 
guiſhable. N . 
Thus, as I conccive, the true reading of the firſt diſputed word of 
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In purity of manhoagiſtand b tau sdr en of 
And ſay, eee if one be, att #1 - 
pin ide 2141 4 > er 


Wen bilrgs woe tion a e 


th ſted pa frag · s aſcertained='\K Aue A et have 
eee cher in the ſainc _ — 


po Full Full T the paſture, pe e ong % Ke Aan 
The meaning then,of the 1 is, It is the land alone which eaelr 
man poſſeiſſes that. —— proud; and ſlattened ; aud the 
want 971 it, that mak poor, and an — pt. I ſop- 
pole, with Dr. Jchades, des Shakſpeabe: A, el dhe 
rich and poor brather:alrgady deer ihbe d. au id 
Rs much wth: Pr. eee has faded with his 
far-fetched explication 0 f paſtur, as appliod to ert dee his note. 
and | think no ane elſe can be ſatiaficd with it. iin hodler to give it 
jome little ſupport, he ſuppoſes © This mans u flatterer, ig the 
lollowing pa to relate to te — ds this; v 
thoſe, words indubicably relate to ary one individual nene t 
the aggregate maſs of tnankind. See note g,, 
Dr. Warburton gcsde—-Loteber 4 iden 3 which afförde a — 
dious ſcaſe, hut is ſo ſar removed from the original roading as to be 
ami Sbakſpcart, l have no doubt; dug bt at Geſt of thote 
animals that are fatteud by paſture, and palled from thenee! tothe 
pr er, of the fa. 
have ſometinnas tho Alu chat hemight-bavewricten—thereather's 
fides, Heinen Need clin here. © I walkchide no Greuter 
in the world, butmylalfy” fays Oulagdy 10 . ee. ar 
one of his S, „“ô 8 N ig 
« When all the Breatbers of this world are dend. bi owl 
gain, in Antony and Cleopathe © Ed veg bet 1 
” 2 rather than a life ; was a7T* 
A ſtague, an's raub 12:r12ldo. 1T 
If this was-the authour's word in the e before us, it muſt 
mcau every livitg ama: But 1 have little faith in ſuch conjectures. 
Concerning the third wor@there cad be.nodificuty, Lone was 
the old ſpellingoſ and the in the Me. of our authour's time 
i not to be diſti from / an . Add to this, that in the fivſt 
lotio « js conſlantlx employed where we now uſe 4 , and: hence, 
by inverſion; the tws letters were often confounded (as they are t 
this _- re almoſt e _ Ae of every men. 
the, preſs * 
but in 36 mat — te have ceevurſe to theſe! dobeaces This 
very word deut ig „ I af of- —_ * _ _— 
. I, quam, 1600. = 100 
: Tee ves of-all your loving complices had d il 
. © Leone on your health“ “ rr 
on the other A K. Henry FILL 1623, e inſteadk 
* ave: , You'll de Jh, noiſe anon, vu rafcn But any 
W on this point is ſuperfluous, ſince the context clearly ſhews 


. eee 


— — — 


f 
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So are they all; for every gtize of fortune 
Is ſmooth'd by that below : the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool: All is oblique ; 

There's nothing level in our curſed natures, 


But direct villa. Therefore, de abhort'd | 
His ſemblable, yea, bimſelf, Tied diſtains: 


"= 


12,3 £0408 7 gal“ Bixi 203 iT #49 4 of r eien * 
.. * Such emeridatic 19 thoſe now adopred, Mend! an upPorter, 


are not capricious con) es, againſt» H hiek Bo one has ſet his face 
mote than the preſent editor, but almoſt certaintiess. 
Ibis note has run out into an inordinate length, for which 1 ſhall 
make no other apology than that finding it mneeefſary to depart from 
the reading of the old copy, to obtain any. ſenſe, 1 thowphr) incum- 
bent on me 1 the readings I have choſen, in the beſt mannti 
yy wer. Maro. | 
Let us-ſee what ſenſe the genuine reading wiltafford. Poverty, 
ſays the poet, bears/ contempt bereditary, and wealth native bonour. To 
illuſtrate this poſition, having already mentioned the caſe of" poor 
and rieh brother, he remarks, that this preference-is given to wealth 
by thoſe whom it: leaſt becomes; it is the paſtour thet greaſe: or flatters 
the rich brother, and will greaſe him on till wwant make him leave. The 
poet then on to afk, N dares to ſay, this-man, this paſtour, ir. 
flatterer ? the crime is univerſal; through all the world the Berne 
ate, with alluſion to the paſtour; ducks ts the * If it be 
objected, as it may juſtly be, that the mention of a paſtour is vnſuit- 
able, we muſt: remember the mention of gras aud cberibims in this 
lay, and many ſuch anachroniſms in many others I would there - 
Hos read ene N ee 217%; e * 
1t is the paſlour lards the brother's , oO 
"Tis want that maler bim lebe. Rage ewotll $06 © 
The obſcurity is ſtill great. Perhaps a line is loſt. Fhave at lealt 
giventbe original — — ö 1215" . 
perhaps Shakfpeare wrote pafterer, for I meet with ſuch a word in 
. Greene's Farewel to Follis, 1617 : 4 Alexander before he fellints the 
- Pet ſian delicacies, refuſed thoſe cooks and paſfercrs that Ada queen of 
Caria ſent to him,” There islikewiſea proverb among Ray's col- 
lection which ſeems to afford much the ſarge meaning as this paſſage 
in Shakſpeare.- *:Bvery one baſteth the fat hog, while the lean one 
burneth. Again, in Troilus and Creffida s 2 
« That were to enlard his ſat- already pride.” STEVENS. 
9 And ſay, This mav's a flatterer q] T tian does not refer to au) 
particular perfon before mentioned, as Dy. Johnſon thought, but to 
ſome ſuppoſed individual. Who, ſays Limon, can with propriety 
lay his hand on 7his0p i individual; and pronounee him a peculi 
flatterer ? All mankind are equally flatterers. 80, in As you bites: 
Who can come in, and fay, that I mean her, 
When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch is her aps. poet "i 
94) 3 b 6 | A X 


| 1 — for every grize of fortune] Grize for ſtep-or degree. Port. 


- +2. $618 F 


Deſtruction 
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Deſtruction fung mankind * !—Earth, yield me roots! 
T... Res 2 ES oo. an 

Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate | 

With thy moſt operant poiſon !, What is here? 

Gold? yellow, glittering precious gold? No, gods, 

am no idle votariſtꝰ . Roots, you clear heavens * ! 

Thus much of this; will make black, white ; foul, fair ; 

Wrong, right; baſe, noble; old, young; coward, valiant. - 

Ha, you gods! why this? What this, you gods? Why this 

Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your fides * ; 

Pluck ſtout men's pillows from below their heads: 

This yellow ſlave bobs 

Will knit and break religions; bleſs the accurs'd ; 

Make the hoar leproſy ador'd ”'; place thieves, 

And give them-title, knee, and approbation, 

With ſenators on the bench: this is it, » 

That makes the wappen'd widow wed again 2; 


— fang mankind /—] i. e. ſeize, gripe. This verb is uſed by 
Decker in his Mateb me at Londen, 1631: — bite any catehpole 
that fangs for you.“ STEEVENS. 

3 — 10 idle w6tarift.] No infincere or inconſtant ſupplicant. Gold 
will not ſerve me inſtead of roots, JounsoN. i 

4 — you clear heaveus!] This may mean either ye cloudleſs ſtics, 
or ye deities exempt from guilt, Shakſpeare mentions the cleareſt gods i 
King Lear. Again, in the Rape of Lucrece : ' 
Then Collatine again by Lucrece' fide, 

In his clear bed might have repoſed ſtill.” 

i. e. his uncontaminated bed. STEEVENS. 

5 — Why this . | : 
Will r pricfls and ſervants from your ſides ;] Ariſtophanes, 

in his Pet Aa Nl makes the prieſt of Jupiter deſert his ſer- 

vice to live with Plutus. Wa BURTON. 

© Pluck ſtout men's pillows from below their heads ] i. e. men who” 
have ſtrength yet remaining to ſtruggle with their diſtemper. This 
alludes to an old cuſtom of drawing away the pillow from under 
the heads of men in their laſt agonies, to make” their departure the 
caſier. But the Oxford editor, ſuppoſing Ju to ſignify healthy, alters 
it to ich, and this he calls emending. WARBURTON. 

7 — the bear Y e in f Holland's tranflation of Pliay's 
Vat. Hit. b. viii. ch. 12. © — the foul white leprie called clephan- 
bo ria R | 

t makes the d widow wed again;] N or wappen'd 
lignifies both en Nd terrified, cither for 1 1 of a good) 
buſband, or by the treatment of a bad. But gold, he ſays,. can 
vvercome both her affection and her ſears. WarBuRTON- 
Of wappencd I have found no example, nor 2 meaning. 
I's a hape is uſed by Spenſer * ru Tale, but I think not 

| | * 


1. 


She, 


% 


8 el OF THENS: 
Would ll the gorge at“, this embalms and ſpices 


in either of the ſepſes mentioned. 1 woul@ read wained, for 4 
by time. $0 our authour in Ricard Tre 2 
5 « A lau- waining and diſtreſſed aid. Jour bn. 
In the comedy of the Roaring Girl, by Middleton and Decker, 1617, 
1 meet with a word yery like this, which the reader will calily cx- 
in for himſelf, when he has ſeen the following paſſage n 
Moll. And there you ſhall wagp with me. 
Sir B. Nay, Moll, what's that wap? OV : 
* Mall.-Wapfexing andniggling is all one, the rogue my man 
can tell you.” ; 
Again, in Ben malen Maſque of Gyp/ics Metamorphoſed : 
ot ed at Tappington, 
4 Bedded at Wappington.” 
Again, in Martin Markel}s Apologies to the Bil-man of London, 
1610. MNiggling is company-keeping with a woman: this word is 


not uſed now, but wepping, and thereof comes: the name 0 
morts for whores.” © 2 
It muſt not, however, be concealed, that Chaucer, in the Complaint 
of Apnelda, linc 217, uſes the word with the ſeuſe in which Dr. War- 
L explains it: | ' 
My ſewertye in aße countenance.” | 
Wappened, according to the quotations l have already given, would 
mean — The widow Tobeſe curiofity and paffions had been already gratifed. 
Sin Hamlets 0 | 
| The inftances that ſecond marriage move, 
Are baſe reſpeQs of thrift, but none of Hove.” 
And if the word un, in Othello, he explained according to its 
imitive meaning, the fame ſentiment may be diſcovered there. 
here may, however, be ſome corruption in the text. Srrerxxs. 
The bows produced by Mr. Stecvens fully ſupport the tert 
in my apprehenſion, nor do | ſuſpect apy corruption. Unzwafper 4 
is uſed by Fletcher in the Tue Noble Kinſmen, tor frefs, the oppoſite 
of flale ; and perhaps we thould read there unwappen'd. 

r. Steevens's interpretation however, is, | think, not quite exact, 
bccauſe it appears to me tikely to miflead the reader with reſpect. 
to the al import of the -paſſage.  Shakſpeare means not to 
account 'for the wappep'd widow's /eeting a huſband, (though © her 
curiofty has been gratified,”) but for her frnding one. lt is her gold, 


of 


ſays be, that induces ſome one (more attentive to tbriſ than love) 


to accept 1 marriage the hand of the experienced and o'er-2vorn widow.— 

Wed is here uſed for wedted, So, in the Comedy of Errors, Act Ic. i: 

Ia Syracuſa was I born, and π t. | 

Uno a woman, nappy but for me.” 

t wel is uſed as a verb, the word mean, that gfecbs or produce: ber 
ſecond marrie gr. MaLone. | 


--- She, 22 2 ulcerows ores A > 
| Would cat the gorge ar, o * caſt 727 dee at, was Shakſpeare Fn 
phrateology. Sy in Hajalet, Act V. ſe. f Ho abhorr d in 3y 
imgginatiòn it is] my gorge riſes af it,” | | To 


-- 


io or ATHENS: | 
To the April day again?. Came, damned earth, doc A 
Hos, common whore of raph LO 45 


19 els ie it 8. 71 and” 2 8 a 44 6 m * 7 mY 
To the various examples.which hich I ha | 
wading of th the old copy, may be added theſe : ' 
blunt on the Tea is out of breath,” © 

* Ak ALE ON mental ys“ e e, 

Again, ibidem * . Ine 9 

« Mine oye did fike at the u W a 
A in Hamlet: Fa & 2 
_— dh dhe eee k, » Lo 
Again, # Lick * 101 


e ede e por dpa this7oes;] 124 W e 
4 Which now goes ren ein 8 ttydr un T 
Again, in Troilwy- ud Greffida 8 Nen enn 1 r 
« His/ewg/ions have gore thus Jong; rg . ia 1041 
Surcly we ſhould read * 
She, at whoſe . elbe = 
Would caſt the ge uf, thi e 
50, in-Spenſer's Fuery — 2v0 1774] wh ni 19] 


Andi allthew LA r amy 
He ſpewed up his gorge.” _. 
The old reading is nonſenſe. STEEVENS.;, 

In Antony and ea we have N and "edit, for Bonody 
dul. «The ſpital-houſe and ulcerous fores,” therefore, may be u 
for the contaminated ſpital-bouſe ; the Tpital-houſe Fer with leerer 
ſores. If it be aſketl, how can the . or how can ulcerd 
ſorcs, caſt the gorge at the female here deſcribed, let the follg 
paages anſwer the queſtion; * 


Heaven ſtops. the gc at 5 and the moon with" ou, 
Again, in Hamlet; PH 
« Whoſe ſpirit, with divine bition . 8 


« Maker mouth 6 She , „ N 
Again, ibid : 3 3 7; it nor 
: ooh ks: n 
Again, in Julius Cglar 95 N wt e 72 a e 
Over th nnr — ay 
« Which, Ge dumb mouths, 2 r ” 2 
Again, i = the Merchant of. Venice + 


oh the nor" 115 0 | 
Agun, in the pla n Mr nne 
n our vaults have 1 ths 5 + hy <7 


N Fa Waka drunken ov! * pine.” 973 RY 
the preceding page, all ores are ſaid to nature; which 
aten 
on here 2 


ey can no more do, if the paſſage-is to be 
they 2 acer at the 770 of the * that 
a word, the diction of the text is ſq very akſpearian, I cannos 
but wonder it mould be ſuſpected of 455 ption. 

The meaning is, Her, — the Tpital- 1 8 le, however, pollared, 
would not . but reject with abhorrence, this cmbalms, KC. or d 


(n 


2 


13 TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Among the rout of nations, I will make the: 
Do thy right nature ,—[ March afar .] Ha! e . 
I bou'rt quick *, 
But yet I'll bury thee : Thou lt go, ſtrong thief, 
1 N thee 3 eo ka lf gl 
7 50 ay thou out for earneſt. [b 

Enter ALcianns, with drum and He. in — fn ole 


Pauzxvynia, and TYMANDRA. 

Alc. What art thou there"? ſpeak. 
| Tim. A beaſt, as thou art. The canker gnaw thy heart, 
4 For ſhewing me again the eyes of man! 
| Ab. What is thy name? Is man. ſo-hateful to che, 
That art thyſelf a man? 

Tim. I am miſanthropos*, and hate-mankind. 
For thy part, 1 do wiſh thou wert a dog, 
That I might love thee ſomething, _ 

Ale. I know thee well | | 
But in thy fortunes am unlearn'd and Sage T 

Tim. I know thee too; and more, than 2 [know ther, 


G® a looſer paraphraſe) Her, at the ſight'of whom all the patients in 
ſpital-houſe, however contaminated, would ſiecken and turn away 
with loathing and abhorrence, diſguſted by the view of ſtill greater 
lution than any they had yet experience of, this embalms and 
ces, &c, Malo. 
© To the April day doin] The Abi does not relate to th: 
ideww, but to the other diſeaſed female, who is repreſented as the out- 
25 of an n b:ſpital.-' She it is, whom gold ebalms and ſpices to the 4 
ain : 1. e. gold reſtores. her to all the freſbneſs. and (AL 7 of 
— . Such is the power of old, that it 'will 
make black, wh e; foul, fair; 
Wrong, right Kc. * N 
A qxuotation ox two ma haps ſu this interpretation. la 
Stephens's Apology for 2 1607 Ke is a ae man, and in 
the April of bis age. Peacham's Compleat Gentleman, chap. iii. call 
youth the April of Man's life. Shakfpeare' s Sonnet entitled Love's 
Cruelty, has the fame 3 | 
Thou art thy mother's glaſs, and ſhe in thee 
o « Calls back the lovely April of her prime.” 
Daniel's 31ſt Sonnet has, the April of my years. „ Maſter 
Fenton * ſmells April and May.” "ToLLer. 
De thy right nature— | Lie in the earth where nature laid thee. 
onxsox. 
1 — Tha rt quick,] Thou haſt life and mot ion in thee. — 
. * T am miſanthropos,] A marginal note in the old tranſlation of 
Plutarch's Lin of Antony, furniſhed our authour with this epithet : 
« 3 followeth t e life and example of 1 factors" 


"> TU EW Tc an,” 71 . I not 


z 


* 

THMON or ATHENS. 
I not defire to know. Follow thy run; bes uo 107 
With man's blood paint the gen, gules; * R 
Religious canons, civil laws are rue! 
Then what ſhould war be? This fell te of ade 
Hath in her more deſtruction chan ers 4 
For all her cherubin loc. WY . 1 Love 1 
Phry. Thy lips rot off! POW. asd dA! 
Tim. ail Se dere; Gel this rot returns 
To thine own lips again. 
4l:. How came the noble Timon to this change 7 
Tim. As the moon does, by wanting light to 1 2 
But then renew I could not, like pang * gy 
There were no ſuns to borrow of. tet warns g — © 
Ale. Noble Timon, a anal nd z., % 
What friendſhip may F do thee 2” ende. 

Tim. None, but to * 8 e e 
Maintain my opinion. mogul Pier woes | 
Ale. What is it, Timon Z 171 
Tim. Promiſe me friendſhip, but ne perform none = 
If thou wilt not promiſe *, the gods plague thee, 
For thou art a man ! if thou 1. perform, 
Confound thee, for thou art a man 
Alc. J have heard in ſome ſort of thy wiſeries:- 
Tim, Thou faw'ſt them, when I had proſperity. 
Alc. I fee them now; then was a blelſed time *. 
Tim. As thine is now, . beld with a brace of * 
T;man. Is this the Athenian minion, whom the Wld. 
Voie'd ſo regardfully? | 
Tim. Art thou 'Fymandra * 
Tyman. Yes. 
Tim, Be a whore ſtill "they 8 thee not, that . thee ; 
Give them diſcaſes, leaving with thee their luſt.. 
e ſeaſon the ſlaves | 

For 


3 I will not kiſs thee ;} Thi Ades to an opiion in former tac 
generally pre valent, that the veneral infection tranſmitted to another, 
left the infecter frge. 1 will not, ſays Timon, take the rot from thy 
lips by kifſigg th 2 | 
+ If theu wilt not ie, Ke. ] That is, however thou may'ſt act 
lnce thou art man, — gran, wiſh thee evil. Joun'son. "i 
— then vas a Med time] ſuſpect, from Timon's anſwer, that 
pee wrote tine was a bleſſed time. Martone. ' 
* Be a wohore flill / T hey love thee net that uſe thee ; | : | 
(ive them diſeaſer, leaving with thee their luft : © 2 
Male ufe of thy ſalt hours, & c.] There rs here » fight ranſpok 
tion. I would read: : 
— They 


2 


/ 


$6 TION: Or ATHENS: 


For tubs, and dh es ny youth*., 
To the tub-faft,, and the diet 9117 14s id gat N 13 


Dyman. Hang thee, Mmanſter l! 


Ale. Pardon 8 Mien «: a: 
Are drown'd and.loit in, his calamities— - i 1 


I have but little gold ky late, brave Timon 
The want whereof doth daily make revolt 


Ia my peburi eus hand T dard, addiere. ns 


: ts 2 Met: 5 


2 27 1 * their l. 5 ee EW ge, * 3 
Mae ee, Je 50 tr flaves * 9 
For tubs and h Y. fon $04 Flor 2 un 

© — bring down ———— outh — } eee 

authour might have found in Marlowe” cs Hers, Zar, 
KReſcbeei d Adonis 50 28 85 enn feaſt,” Matoxr. 

7 To the tub gya, and the diet Co by il-laſt. Corrected 

by Dr. Warburton. The — No line, kf a paſſage"? in Meaſure 
r 1 fully ſupport the emendation: 

« Truly, the bawd] bath eaten up all her beef, and fe 
is herſelf þ in + 4 o rr. 

The aut hout is latins do the lue: vouerca, and; its effects. At that 
time the cure of it was > rated either . uaiacum, or mercurial 
unctions: and in both cates the patient was key up very warm and 
cloſe ; that in the firſt appfessel the ſweat might be N and 
leſt, in the other, he thauld take cold, vhich — «© The regi- 

men for the couple. of guaiacum (Jays Dr. Friend in his Hiſtory of 

Phyfick, (Vol. II. p. 380,) was at firſt, ſtrangely circumſtantial; and 
ſo rigorous, that the patient was putt into a dungeon in order to make 
him ſweat; and in that manner, 28 — exprefles it, the bones, 
and the very man himſelf was mace Wiſeman ſays, i in Eng- 
land they uſed a ub for this purpoſe, as abroad, a cavr, or oven, or 
dungeon. And as for the unction, it was ſometimes continued 
for thirty-ſeven days, (as he obſerves, p. 373,) and durin 5 time 
there was neceflarily an extraordinary efflinexce required. Hence 
yy term of the tab. oft. WARBURTON. 
So, in Jaſper Maine's City Match, 1639: | 
— You had better match à ruin d kawd, 1 1 
One ten times cur'd by ſweating, and the tub.” 

| The diet was likewiſe a cuſtomary term for the regimen preſeribed 
in theſe. . So, in a Collectiom of ancient 8 0 the 
»A b 

« She took not dd, nor the fireat in ſeaſon.” 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher“ Knight of the Burning Pot; 
nn and put us in a , | 
« Where we this two months ſweat, &c. 
« This bread and water hath our diet been,” Kc. Srrrven, 

Oft the tub mentioned in this note, there is a print in Holac's 
Storehouſe of Armory and Blazon, with an account of it in Book VI. 
ch. xi. p. 421, which the reader, whoſe curioũity is alive to luch 


ſubjeQs, may be zelezred ia. M. C ij. j; 


— 


— —— Z . i LS - 


TIMON- OP; ATHENS: 87 


How curſed Athens, mindleſs of hy MO b 
Forgetting thy great * whey neighbour. ; _— | 
But for thy ſword and fortunes troct upon chem by - Sto" | 1 
Tim. I pr 'ythee, beat thy drum, and get * gone, $4 T | | 
Alc. 1 am thy friend, and pity thee, dear Timon, | 
Tin. Hou doſt nes his: Whoa ben Yak waver 


ble be on; 4 sad d TLoms 114 

I bad rather be alone... „r 10 1115 abe end Ho '77 

Alt. Why, fare thee well fad m d Jo n 207 
Here is ſome gold for thee. SE "o [ ＋ 5574 0 [8 * 


Tim. Keep it, 1.cannot eat: 11 wth 

Alc. When I have laid proud Athens er 

Tin. Warr'ſt thou gainſt Athens 

Ale. Ay, Timon, and have cauſe. F ” 4 

Tim. The gods confound them all in thy conqueſts ad 

Thee after, when thou haſt conquer dex 

Ale. Why me, Timon? 92 

Tim. That, by killing of villains, thou wait ben | 

To conquer my country. | . 

Put up thy gold; Go on, — here 8 gold, —go on 

Be as a planerary plague, when Jove * 

Will o'er ſome high-vic'd city hang his poiſon. 

Ia the fick air? : Let not thy ſword ſkip one: 

Puy not honour'd age ſot his white'beard, | 

He is an uſurer: Strike me the counterfeit matron, Ay 

It is her habit only that is honeſt, 118 1 

Herſelf's a bawd : Let not the virgin ds cherk- FN | 

Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword; for thoſe mi 

That through the window-bars: bore at men's. or. 4 Win 
ron Ange 


— tred upon them.] Hanmer ed trod upon "IC e 
*. was not thus minutely accurate. Maroxx. 

9 Be as a planetary Plague, when Jou 

Will oer ſome big vic d city hang his poiſon 

In the fick air.] This is wonderfully ſublime tt. 


Waasen ton. 

We meet with the ſame i image io King Richard JT : | 
q or ſuppoſe, 
« Devouring pefſilence bangs in our air,” Matonr. 
1 That through the windowebars bore at men's eyes] The virgin that 
ſhews her boſom through the lattice of. her chamber. Jonksox. 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation is almoſt confirmed by the PIPE | 
paſſage in Cymbelyne : 
„ or let her beauty, 
« Look through a caſement, 4 allure falſe bearts 

* And be falſe with them.” ; | 
a 2 Shakſpeare 


88 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ .. 
But ſet them down horrible traitors : Spare not the babe, 
Whoſe dimpled Tmiles from fools exhauſt their mercy *; 
Think ita baſtard, whom the oracle K 
Hath doubtfully pronounc'd thy throat“ ſhall cut, 
And mince it fans remorſe: Swear againſt object?; 
Put armour on thine ears, and on thine eyes; 
Whoſe proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes, 
Nor fight of prieſts in holy veſtments bleeding, 
Shall pierce a jot. There's gold to pay thy ſoldiers: 
Make large confuſion ; and, thy fury ſpent, | 
Confounded be thyſelf !' Speak nor, be gone. 4. 
Alc. Haſt thou gold-yet? Pl take the gold thou gir'ſt me, 
Not all thy counſel... 


| Shakſpeare at the ſame time might aim à ſtroke at this i 
in the women of his own time, which is animadverted on by ſeveral 
eontem y dramatiſts. So, in the ancient interlude of the A- 
Pentance of rie Magdalene, 1567: 
« Your garments muſt be worne alway; 
That your wbite pappe may be ſeene if you may, — 
« If young gentlemen may ſee your white ſkin, 
« It wiltallure them to love, and ſoon bring them in. 
Both damſels and wives uſe many ſuch feates. . 
« 1 know them that will lay out their faire teates.” 

And all this is addreſſed to Mary Magdalen. Srrxvr xs. 

Our authour has again the ſame kind of imagery in his Lire 
Complaint :* 

6 ſpite of heaven's ſell rage, . 
Some beauty peep'd through lattice of ſear d age.” 

In the old copy ar: is ſpelt 4arne,—1 do not believe any particular 
ſatire was here intended. Lady Suffolk, Lady Somerſet, and many 
of the celebrated beauties of the time of James I. are thus repte- 

ſented in their pictures; nor were they, I imagine, thought morc 

reprehenſible than the ladies of the refent day, who from the ſame 
extravagant purſuit of 'what is called faſhion, run into an oppobitc 
extreme. MLR. 

2 — exhauſt their mercy ;] Por exhauſt, Sir T. Hanmer, and aſter 
him Dr. Warburton, read extort ; But exbauſt here ſignifies literally 

td draw forth. JonnsoN. j | 

3 — 4 baflard,] An alluſion to the tale of Oedipus. Jonnso0v. 

4 * —] Old Copy—tbe throat. Corrected by Mr. 

 MaAtone. 


Pope. | 
l F. Seer againſt object ;] So, in our author's 152d Sonnet: 
Or made them fwear againſt the thing they ſee.” STEEVENS. 
Sir Thomzs Hanmer reads: | 
—— *gainſt all objed?s : 7 


Perhaps ofjecis is here uſed provitcially for abjeclu. FARMER, 7 
| 4 — 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 8 
Tim Doſt boa, or doſt thau- not. heaven's ourle'wpen 


- (111) 910hee ras 11 ary te Pare 
Phr. and Dm. Give us ſamo gold, good Timon: Hal 
thou more ? *g £ 


Tim. Enough to tbe ne hor N 
And to make whores," à had Hold up, yon — 4 
Your aprons mountant: Yow are not oathable,— 
Although, I know, you'll Wear, terribhy wear, 
lato ſtrong ſhadders, and to heavenly pus, | 
The immortal gods that hear 3 * [and our . | 
I] truſt to your conditions hores fu ; | N 
And he whoſe pious breath ſeeks to convert . 
Be ſtrong in whore, allure him; burn him up 3" 4 1 uno 01 
Let your clofe fire predominate his ſmoke, 
And be no turn-coats's. Yet-may your pains, fix months, 


Be quite came 9 : And ach e thin my 


__ * 4 : 
#4 %SKEE 7 1 at . i 4 


5 And to male BF, a EY wh 13, DFAS wer 
berg. and @ bawwd leave making whores... Jouxsox. 61 
1 The immortal gods that bear eu The ſame thought 3 is found in. 
and 2 Ack. 1. 7. TR Nt K. 
« 'Though.yau. with ſ the — . — : 
Again, in the Winker's Tale: a r 
« Though yop dee abe 
TEEVEN 5. 
* Pl truft to your, eee You 1 not ſwear to e 


r. vill truſt to your inelinations. Name. 4: rl 


9 — Yet may geur pains, fix month, 
Bie quite contrary z] This is 2 ps Kong he ambiguity 
ol the word pains, and | FSC nepali of the expreſſiom. 
The meaning is this; he had ſaid follow N 


trade of debauchery : that is (fa belo oY ſix months in the 
Let the other ſix he. em oped: am be) _— hour, » 
namely, in the, ſevere RIES ine — — ſor — repair of thoſe 
diſorders that your debaucheries occaſion, in order to fit you anew 
to the trade; and thus let the. whole year be ſpent in theſe different 
occupations—On this account he goes on, e Mal- falſe 2 
Ke. WaAnunxo x. 

The n is, ingenious, but I think it very, remote, and 
would willingly bring, the authour and his readers wt meet on _ 
terms. We ders. 


Be guite my gen goin, fr ner 5 
Timon is wiſhing ill to mankind, but is afraid teſt the TELE) 
imagine that he wiſhes well to chem; to abviate which he lets them 
know, that he imprecates upon them inſluence enough to plagu 


_ and diſappointments enough to plague themſelves. He. 


my UNT OF )A'THENS. 
Wich burdleng af ne. lan d Num chat. wete Hang d, 
No matter: wear them, betray with them»whore ſtill; 
Faint dle Bede faire pen pour faces bd vb 
A pox of wiinkles ! | 

br. and m. Wrll, el ee eh aha? * 
Belicye'ty bet ue I do any thang) for gold. 4 Sa 7 


—old: gta zen 276.40 Y 2 3: 


that they eee 0 yet nke paint A 


of the year in vain; . . 
in this ſenſe ſe ede is 2555 Sen of ie line TY the next; Fiad- 
ing your 25 new expedb —— thatech * your Yin reefs, 


Faried 
and paint. we: 


Ra nes, that when le went 


4 


" : 


the IE wa a pear to me tos it it, 4 w rell as 9. reading he 
would — = oo uch. unnece!fa 14 viations from the text thould 


The words that follow ly ay it: „And thatch you E 
your air 


2 Med ey rl reftjon.  $T — 
hs . e Bs 


hs, Aion! becamy general in England of dy, 5 


. of A it was dan - 
germ for ander, ing was — common than 
— 2 Nc 2s RY on locks into private places, and- 


there to cut — have this irrfortmation from Stubb's Aratory 


- _ which I have often qupted on the article of dreſs. To 
a he writes of 81 re's "Cage do not to haye 


in 4 i Maſters, #4 to 
\ of anthers hats, I nor prog — 
„in Drayton's Moon f n 


410 * | 


Na hu Ann rg Reidy cher tw ur 
Nad! las: — wen moſt une 0 
* AI * Fi 1 15 ri 3 og will e 9 


Again, in Shakf 
2 *4 "Before the ———— the Wkly! 
9 „The right _— ilchres, were ſhorn a | 
15 GU ILY e 2 


* Fre brawty'r tead frece made another 

Warner, in his Albion: England, 1602, B. e c. 5 1 merk 
very ſevere on this faſhion; * ue, that «women's — 
rige were firſtbrought i into Englanda about "the time of the 
of . 'STrvens. © 


See allo Vol. Ill. p. 57; U. 9. The WH "edition er Müde 
a was in I Meat t ara Mooncalf 
e till 1627. en, 


Tm. 


TIMON or ATHENS. —« 5 


In. Conſuriptions ſu n 1 
n hollow bones of man; firike theis ſharpahiny, a 
And marr — 3: „ Orack abe lawyer's voice, 


That he may never more falſe title plead. 

Nor ſound his quillets ſhrafly 3; boar. ane . 
That ſcolds againſt the of fleſn, T Xx 
And not believes himſelf : dawn wich the 2 . 3 


Down with it flat; take the budge quite wy oh w 

Of him, that his particular totforeſee ©. nu 

Smells from the general. weal.: make eon epa 5 
ald 


And let the onſcarr'd — aki — war 
Derive ſome pain from you Plague allz 
That your activity may defeat and quelt © + - + | 
The ſource of all erection. There's more . por gan * 
Do you damn others, and * ; bipadd 
And ditches grave you all ® 
Phr. and Hun More ous, 2 
tequs ae. sr 


— men —_— 
if — by any ancient 


4..— hoar dhe 6G the fame. the . 
Webſter's. Du: See = — 5 i 


ew like: leprofy, we 2 t com is mote is 
« The hier — | IE WR 
And belove, in this play : P ent ON n 


Make this Gear ech ark Sar * vo — © 
— that bis particular. to foxcice,} The metaphor is apparently in- 
Were. but the ſenſe is 2 To foreſee bis particular, is to pro- 
vide for bis private advantoge, for which be leaver the Tight feent-of publick 
gd. In hunting, when hates have eroſs dane another, it is.cum- 
mon for ſome af che hounds. 1 fell from the generab eveal; pad foreſce 
lei own particular. Shakſpeart, who ſeems to deen u tbilful 


ſportſman, and has alluded 1 ps, alludes, here 


to hunting. Jonxsox. 340 

6 And ditches grave you all 4 To grave: to Ss The word 
now obſolete, though ſometimes Shakfpeareand his con- 
temporary authors. So, in lord Surrey' 5 ranllation ofcthe 1 
book of Virgil's Rei: 
* Cinders (think'ſt thou) Abi! — 4 
SIEEVENS. 


- 
CNS 


/ 
— . — —— — — ww 


. 
92 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Tim. More whore, more miſchief firſt; 1 have given 


you earneſt. 
Ak. Strike up the dran towards Athens Fareyel, 
* Timon; 
If I thrive well, Il vifit thee again. 
Tim. If I hope well, Pll never ſee thee more. 
Alc. I never did thee harm. 
Zim. Ves, thou ſpok'ſt well of me. 
Alc. Call'ſt thou that harm? 
Tim. Men daily find it. 
Ger thee away, and take thy beagles with dies, 
Alc. We but offend him.— Strike. 
[ Drum beats. "Exeunt GY PHRYN1A, and 
TrMAN DRA. 
Tim. That nature, being Gek of man's unkindneſs, 
Should yet be hungry Common mother, thou, 5 
| [digging 
Whoſe womb unmeafurable, and infinite breaft *, A 
Teems, and feeds all; whofe ſelf- ſame mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff d, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded newt, and eyeleſs venom'd worm 9, - - 
Wich all the abhorre@ births below criſp derves * 
en een 8 W * doth * 


Ale. Cal 22. harm 7 

Tim. Men daily it.] Shakſpeare in this as in many other 
places, appears to — ude to — ſacred writing: Woe unto him 
of whom all men ſpeak well!” Maron. N 

* Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaft,} Wheſe infinite bree} 
MCAS more than whoſe boundleſs ſurfice, STEEVENS. 

— Helgſi vn d r, The ſerpent, which we, from the ſmill- 
nels of derer, mne and the Latins, cecilia. . 
f ux 
4 — below criſp beaven,] We ſhould read cripe, i. e. vaulted, from 
the Latin crypta, a vault. WarBURTON. 
Mr. Upton declares for cri/þ, curled, bent, hollow. Jouxsox. 

Perhaps Shakſpeare means curl! d, from the appearance of the 

ue In the Tempe, Ariel talks of riding 
On the c clouds. 
Chaucer in his Houſe of Fame, ſays, 
Her here that was eundie and cript. 
1 e. wavy and curled. 
— Again, in the Philoſophers Satires, by Robert Anton : 
Her 


face D N the We no 
eld 


TIMON ' OF | ATHENS.” po 


Yield him, who all thy human ſons doth hate, D warts 0 : . 
From forth thy plenteous boſom, one poor root! 
Eaſear thy fertile and conceptious womb 3, 0 
Let it no more bring out ingrateful man:!!! 
Go great with tygers, dragons, wolves and bears: 
Teem with new monſters, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the marbled manſion-all-aboves +0 10 
Never preſented -O, a root. Dear thanks!?! 182 by f 
Dry up thy mar ros, vines, and plough-torn leas , 2 von 4 | 
Whereof ingrateful man, with-liquoriſh/draughts, sss 
And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mid. 1 
That from it all conſideration ſlipßs luc e 


Ener Arzuaxrus. i | hb 
More man? Plague? plagu e 


Apem. 1 was dire cked hither : Men teport, 
Thou doſt affect my manners, and doſt ule them. |, _ | 
Tim. Tis then, becauſe thou doſt not keep a dog 
Whom I would imitate : Conſumption catch thee! 
Apem. This is in thee a nature but affected; 


A poor unmanly melancholy, fprung A 
From change of fortune. Why this ſpade ? this place? 
This flave-like habit? and theſe looks of care? „ 
Thy flatterers yet wear ſilk, drink wine, lie ſoſt; 


? — obs all thy bumam ſons doth hate, ] Old Copy — the human ſons 
4 hate. The former word was eorrected by Mr, Pope; the latter 
by Mr. Rowe. Maxonx. | 
3 Rnſcar thy fertile and conceptious womb,] So, in King Leere 

Dry up in her the organs of increaſe.” STzzvens. . 
Let it uo more bring out ingrateful man /] Bring out is bring forth. 

| OUNSON, 
5 — the marblgg} manſron—] So Milton, B. III. 1. 564: 
« Through the pure marble air. STEEVENS. 
Again, in Othello: „ 1 
Now, by yon marble heaven,—". Martove, 

© Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plow-torn leas ;} The ſenſe is this: 
U nature / ceaſe to produce men, enſear thy womb ; but if thou wilt con- 
tinue to produce them, at leaſt ceaſe to pamper them; dry up 
narrows, on Which they fatten with un#uour, morſels, thy wines, whic 
give them liquoriſs draughts, and thy plow-torn leas, Here are effects 


mſels with marrows, and the old reading literally preſerved, 
| Jounsox. 

Ni is in thee a nature but affected; 

A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprung 

From change of ſortuns The old copy reads inſectad, and change 

Y future, Mr, Rowe made the emendation. MarLoxe, 


Hug 


correſponding with cauſes, liquoriſh draughts with wines, and wndwous - 


TIMON” OF ATHENS)” 


Hug their diſeas'd'perfames!* ; and have forgot 
That ever Timon was. Shame mor dere ces, 7 
By putting on the cunning of a carpe 
mo thou a flatterer nom, and ſeek to xabriver! oo 
By that wWhieh has undone then hinge * 
And let his very breath, whom thou tber vs 
Blow off thy cap; praiſe his moſt vicious e | 
And call it excellent: Dhen was told thus; . 
Thou gay ſt thide ears like tapſte ., tat — 5 
To knaves, and-all-approachufs: Lis moſſ juſt, 
That thou turn raſeal 31 had?ſ thou wealth ae 
Raſcals ſhould hav't. Do act aſſume my Hkeneſs. 
Tim. Were 1 like thee, I'd throw away wok: | 
Apem. Thou haft caſt away thyſelf, being like thyſelf; 
A madman ſo long, now. a fool ; What, t ink'ſt 
That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm? Will theſe moiſt trees, 
That have ut the age”, : | age thy heels, 


SATISH OE 


Hug their dal perſumes, ] i i. e. their dilew's e mit 
treſſes. Matons. . 

9 the cuaning of a carper.] Cunning here fem to-ſignify cou 
e appearance. JOE NSON. 

The cunning» of @ carper, is che 36nd art of a eritick. Sbame 
not theſe woods, ſays Apemantus, by coming here to find fault. 
Maurice Kyſfin. 1 in the preface- to his tranſlation of Terence's Andric, 
1588, ſays * Olk the curious carper I look not to be favoured.” Again, 
Ude feat of the ſarcaſms of Beatrice, obſerves, 

* Why ſure, ſuch carping is not commendable. SrExVxxs. 
— Ut tapſters, that bid welcome,) So, in our author's Venus ond 
pry 

Ake ſhrill-tongued tapſters anſwering every call, 

_ - - - Soothing the humour of fantaſtick wi 
The old copy has —bad welcome. Corrected in Fa ſecond * 
LONE. 


- 2 — moiſt trees, | Sir T. Hanmer reads very elegant, 
trees. JOUNSON. 

Shakſpeare uſes the ſame epithet- in As you like it, Act IV. 
Dunder an oak, whoſeboughs were mg/d wit h age. Srrrr. 
So alfo Drayton, i in his Mortimeriados, no date: 

Even as a buſtling tempeſt rouſimg blaſts 
Upon a foreſt of old branching oakes, 
And with his ſurie teyrs their 9 loaks,” 

My 4 is, I believe, the true reading. Ma rox. 

— c. the eagle. —] Aquile ſfenectus 1 is a proverb. leara ſrom 

= — s bavok of falconry, 1575, that the. grcat age of thus bird 
has been aſcertained from the-oircumitance of its * building 
its 91 or neſt, in the ſame place, SrEVx xs. And 


* 


TIMON! rn op 


And ſcip when than ci it unt weill che-cold/brook,; tz E 
Candied with ice, caudle thy muning taſte 507 ole 2110 7/7 
To cure thy G erldight' w ſunfeit Callcheletedtüres wudl't 
Whoſe nakechaatures ve mill. therfpight! ti iT 
Of wreakful heaven z hoe bare unhodſed truuls, vob r 
To the conflicting elements e n 7 
Anſwet „ eee vont Her 
O! thou ſhalt ſind 
Tim. A fool of thee : Depart. 


2 * I Toye' thee better now can der ee 2. 
im 


* 


J hate thee worſe. df CON 
Why a ite 1 fiene UT LT 
| Tim. Thou fartert-miſ; D ellz ve B96 . birt mit 2) 
Atem. I flatter not; but ſa ay, * 5 a cariff ER lu. 
2 Why delt thou feck me out? 8 8 * 
. To vex, thee. * i bees WY” 
te Always 4 rillain's office ms ba 3" 
Doft pleaſe thyſelf int? 1.2520 28% "44 Aan BA: | 
Zim. What! u knave too 2. © abr anny | 


Hem. If thou didſt put this. four 700d habit on VS en 
To caſtigate thy pride, tere well : but thou ö 
Doſt it enforcedly'z, thou*dſt-courner. be: 3 1 hs 

Wert thou not beggars. Willing * 

Outlives incertain Py. is crown'd before * 0% 

The one is filing Rill, never complete; 


The other, at high wiſh : Beſt, tare, BIT, 


4 Anſwer mere patrons? 80, i Koog Lear, AR "I 
And with preſented nakedneſs outlace:  ' oval. 
„The winds,” &. STEEVENS,) » - 
5 What a knave 1007] Timon haus Judd called —— ful, Ja 
conſequence of what he bad known of him by former acquaintance; 
but when Apemantas telle bim, that he comes e vex him, Timon 
determines that to ve is either the te , a-villain or a; fl g that tor 
wx by drfign 1s villainy, io vex without defign is fully. He then properly 
als Apemantus whether be takes in vexing, and when he 
aſvers, yes, Timon replies, Mat / a, dene ies before only' 
kaew thee to be aol, but I now firid thee likewiſe a 4nave. 
Jonxsox. 
„ erown'd e ] Sieber as high 40/6; that is, at 
the completion of its ties. Nene. | 
So, in a former ſcene ofthis: 
© And in ſome fort. cheſe Wants of mine are er 
That I account them bleſſings.” 
Again, more-appoſitdlyy in Center bas; 
— WF: 9 of gi . f 1 * 


— 2 — — — 


9 TIMON OF ATHENS: 


Hath a diſtracted and moſt 1 no: vr 2 4 
Worſe than the worſt; contentd df hol 
Thou ſhould'ft deſire to die, being miſerable. « vis 9249 © 

Tim. Not by his breath d, that wore miſerable. 
Thou art a flave, whom: Fortune's-tender-arm [1 + 
With favour never claſp d o j but dred a dag 


Had'ſt thou, like us“, n proceeded 


7 Woſe than the worſt, content.) con 1 have 3 

wretched being, a being worſe than 92 of has Se chat are 
content. 8 

_ is breath 1 believe, is meant bi ſentence." To breath is 

as licentiouſiy uſed * e Ns * tbe” me aca 
I 

| « Having e ever foam... in the prenominate crimes, / 

The youth you breathe of, guilty, c. STEEVENS, 

By his breath means in our authox RAW). by his voice or ſpeech, 

and ſo in fact by his Tentenice. — frequently uſes the word 

in this ſenſe. It has been twice ſo uſed in this play. Matoxe. 

Won art a flave, whom Fortune's tender arm 

With favour never claſþ'd :] In à Collection of Sonnets entitled 
Chloris, or the Complaint of the paſſionate deſpiſed Shepherg, . William 
Smith, 1596, u fimilar image is found : | 

* Doth any live that ever had ſuch hap, | 
That all their actions are of none dec ? 

«© Whom Fortune never dandl.d in her lap, | 
« But as an abject ſtill doth me reje&.” Maron, 

— but bred a dog.) Alluding to the word Cyaich, of which ec 
F e Was. " Warwonron. 

For the etymology of Cynick our abo vas not obliged to have 
recourſe to One language. The dictionaries of this time fur- 
niſhed him with it. Sce Cawdrey's Diftionary of bard Engli % worde, 
octavo, 1604.“ CYNIcat., Doggiſh, frowurd: Again, in Bullokar's 
Engliſh Expyſitor, 1616 : © Cricat, Dogsifh, or curriſh. There 
was in Greece an old ſect of philoſophers 10 called, becauſe they 
did ever ſharply barke at men's vices,” &c. After all, however, | 
believe Shakſpeare only meant, thou wert born in u low ſtate, and 
uſed from thy infancy to hardſhips. MALER. 

2 Hadſt thou, like us, &.] There is in this ſpeech a fullen haughti- 
Bete an malignant dignity, ſuitable at once to the lord and the man- 
hee, > The impatience with which he bears to have his luxury re. 
proached by one that never had luxury within his reach, is 
and graceful. 

"There is in a letter, written by the earl of Eſſex, juſt before his 
exccution, to another nobleman, à paſſage ſomewhat reſembling 
this, with which, I believe every reader will be pleaſed, though 1 it is 
ſo ſerious and ſolemn that it can ſcarcely be inſerted without irre. 
verence. 

« God grant your lordſhip may quickly feet the comfort I nor 
enjoy in my Wee . that you may never feel the 
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The ſweet degrees * that this brief world affords '* _ * 
To ſuch as may the paſſive drugs of it r 

Freely command *, thou would have plung'd thyſelf 

In general riot z meſred down thy youth \ 

a different beds of luſt ; and never learn'd 

The icy precepts of reſpect *, but follow'd 


torments I have ſuffered for my long delaying it. I Bad none but de- 
ceivers to call upon me, to whom I ſaid, if my ambition could have entered into 
their narrow breaſts, they wwould not have been fo bumble ; or if my delights 
bed been once taſted by ben, they would not have been ſo preciſes But your 
lor{ſ5ip bath one to call upon you, that knoxweth what it is you now enjoy an 
what the greateſl fruit and end is of all contentment that this world can afford. 
Think, therefore, dear carl, that I have ſtaked and bubyed all the 
ways of pleaſure unto you, and left them as ſea-marks for you to 
keep the channel of religious virtue. For ſhyt your = never ſo 
long, they muſt be open at the laſt, and then you muſt lay with me, 
there is no peace to the ungodly,” Joux so. | | 

A ſimilar thought occurs in the metrical romance of William and 
lle Werwolf, preſerved in the library of Kiog's College, Cambridge: 
« For heretofore of hardneiſe hadſt thou never, 
a Bul were brought forth in bliſſe as ſwitch a burde ought, 
With all maner gode metes, and to miſſe them now, 
« It were a botleſs bale,” &c. p. 26, B. STEEveNs. 7 
3 — from our fi ſwath—] From infancy. ' Swath is the dreſs of 
a ne- born child. JoaunsoN. ; py 
So, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611 : 

« No more their — ſhall be made their tombs, 
Nor their ſoft fewath; become their winding ſheets.” STEEv, 
+ The ſweet degrees—] Thus the folio. The modern editors 
hare, without authority, read Through, &c. but this neglect of the 
prepolition was common to, many other writers of the age of 


* 


Shakſpeare. 


* 


| STEZVENS. 
* — Command,) Old Copy c Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
. MALONE. 

5 . % , 

— precepts reſpect,] * The icy precepts of reſþe#?” mean the 
cold Wakes = of 2 Par rants that beni weighs che 
conſequences of every action. So, in Troilus and Crefjida : 

« Reaſon, and reſpe2, | 
Make livers pale, and luſthood deject.“ 
Again, in our poet's Rope of Lucre-e : 
Ihen, childiſh fcar, avaunt ! debating, die! 
* Repet"and reaſon wait on wrinkled age! 
*.Sad pauſe and deep regard become the ſage.” 
in Xing Richard IJ. the king ſays, - 
* I will converſe with iron-witted fools, | > 
* And unreſpecti ve boys ; none are for me, 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes.” 


Hence 


Matoxe. 


Vol. XII. E | The 


* 


vB TIMON or ' ATHENS." 
The ſugar*d game before thee. But myſelf 5, 
Who had the world as my confectionar 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men 

At duty, more than I could frame employment; 

That numberleſs upon me ſtuck, as leaves 

Do on the oak, have with one winter's braſh * 

Fell from their bonghs, and left me open, bare 

For every ſtorm that blows ;—1, to bear this, 

That never knew but better, is ſome burden: 

Thy nature did commence in ſuffe rance, time | 

Hath made thee hard in't. Why ſhould'ſt thou hate men ? 
They never flatte!'d thee: What haſt thou given? 

If thou wilt curſe, thy father, that poor rag ?, 

Muſt be thy ſubject; who in ſpight, put (tuff 

To ſome ſhe beggar, and compounded rhee 

Poor rogue hereditary. Hence! be gone 1— 


But myſuf,] The connection here requires ſome attention. Put 
rs here uſed to denote oppoſition ; but what immediately precedes is 
not oppoſed to that which follows, The adrerſative parucle refers 
to the two firſt hnes. ; a 

Thou art a flave, whom forture's tender arm 
IV. ith favapr never claſp'd ;. but bred a dig. 
But mvjclf, 
Who had the world as my canfefionary, &c. | 
The intermediate lines ate to be confidered as a parentheſis of 


paſſion. Jonxsox. | 
T7 — than I could frame employment ;] i. e. frame employment for. 
| ; MaLose. 


* 


* with one winter's bruſo : 
Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare, &e.] Somewhat of 
we ſame imagery is found in our authour's 73d Sonnet: 
That time of year. thou may'ſt in me behold, 
« When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
„Upon theſe buughs which ſhake agajaſt the cold, 
« Barc ruin'd choirs, where late the ſwect birds . 
5 LONE, 


So, in Maſſinger's Maid of Honour :- , 
* < —— O ſummer ſriendſhip, 
« Whoſe flatt'ring leaves that ſhadow d us in our 
« Proſperity, with the lcaſt guſt drop off - 
« In the autumn of advcriity.” STzzvENS.. . | 
9 -— that poor rag, ] In X. Richard III. Margaret calls Gloſter r2g 
of honour; and in the ſame play, the overwecning rags of Fravce 
are mentioned, STEBVENS. 2s 1, 8 
The term is yet uſed, The loweſt of the people are yet deaom!- 
nated Tag, rag, &e. 80, in Fulivs Caeſar : © — If the tag-rag people 
Aid * and hifs him. am no true man,” Matrox. 


Me yet uſe the word Ragamuſſin in the ſame ſenſe, Mas. i 


+ 
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If thou had'ſ not been born the worlt of men, * 
TH had'ſt been a knave, and flatterer *. ©; 
hem. Art thou proud yet? | 
4 Ay, that I am not hee. 
Mpem. 1 that L was no, 2 
Fim. I, that I am one now: wat 

Were all the wealth I have, ſhut up in 8 Ko: 
I'd givethee leave to hang it. Get thee gone. — 
That the whole life of Athens were in this? | 
Thus would I eat it. | [Hating. a Foot. 
Apen. Here; I will mend thy t orig 157 f - 

omethirg. 

Tu. Firſt mend my company *, take away;thyfelF*. . 
Apem. So I ſhall mend mine own, by the lack if thing = 
im. Tis not well mended fo, i it is but botch'0; * 
If not, I would it were. 
Abem. What would'ſt thou have to. Athen: 
Tm Thee thither in a whirlwind. If thou wilt, 
Tell them there I have gold; look, ſo Thare. | 

Atem. Here is no, ule for '2old. ; x 

Tm The beft, and trueſt: Pigs e 
For here it ſleeps, and does no hired harm. * 
Adem. Where ly! o'nights, Timon? Re, 
' Thou had'f? been @ knave, and flotterer,) Dryden as ately t Wo 
verſes of Virgil to ſhew how well he could have written fatires. 
>«akſpeare has here given a ſpecimen of the ſame power by a line 
bitter beyond all bittet neſs, in which Limon tells mantus, that 
he had not virtue enongh fur the yiecs which he condemns. 

Dr. Warburton explains <w-j#t by lowef, which ſumewhat weakens, 
the ſenſe, and yet leaves. it ſu ciently vigorous. 

| have heard Mr, Burke commend. the ſubtilty of diſcrimioation. 
with which Shakſpeare diſtinguiſhes the preſent character of, Timon. 


from that of Apemantus, whom to yulgar eyes he would now re- 
lemble, IouxsON. 
how. 3 be e of a man who endeavours to re- 
commend, himſelf by a itieal ce of attention, and 
ſuperfluity of — tg ae F 1 as is called in King 
— a i Jprrſerviceable — he had had virtue enough to 
de vices, he would have been profitably: vicious. 
STEEVERS.. 

2 Firſt mend m. y compeny J The old copy reads-—mend thy company. 
* correction was made oy Mr. Rowe. Maron. 

— tale 4204 This thought ſeems to have been adopted. 
10 Plutarch 2 fl d. It — thus in Sip Thomas 9 | 
tranſlation ©« Apemantus ald uato the other; O, here is atrimme 
banket, Timon, Timon aunſwered againe, bs * he, / theu rwerk. 


e STEEVENS, , wt bg «agar 
4 6 rat 
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TD. Under that's above me. 7 78 
Where feed'ſt thou o'days, Apemantus ? be 42% 

, Apem. Where my ſtomach finds meat ; or, rather, where 
eat it. * 1 
N 574 Would poiſon were obedient, and knew my 
mind | 
5 _ Where would'ſt thou ſend it ? 
Tim. To ſauce thy diſhes. WS | 
| The middle of humanity thou never kneweſt, but 
the extremity of both ends: When thou waſt io thy gilt, and 
thy perfume, they mock'd thee for too much curioſity 4; in 
thy rags thou knoweſt none, but are deſpiſed for the con- 
trary. There's a medlar for thee, eat it. 
Gon. On what 1 hate, I feed not. 


2 Doſt hate a medlar ? 

im. Ay, though it look like thee “. . 
Apem. An thou had'ſ hared wedlers ſooner, thou ſhould'ſt 

have loved thyſelf better now. What man didſt thou ever 

know unthrift, that was beloved after his means? 6 
Tim. Who, without thoſe means thou talk'ſt of, didſt 

thou ever kn beloved? 


—_ Myſelf. 5 
im. I underſtand thee ; thou had'ſt ſome means to kee 


e A dog. \ £ 


* 

* — for too much curiofity ;] 1. e. for too much finical delicacy. 
The Oxford editor alters it to c. WARBURTON. 

Dr. Warbarton has explained the word juſtly. S0, in Jervas 
Markham's Engliſh Arcadia, 1606, © = for all thoſe eye-charming 
graces, of which with ſuch eurie/tyſhe had boaſted.” So, in Hach. 
tranſlation of Coftiglione's Cortegiano, 1556, „ A waiting gentle- 

woman ſhould flee af:#ion or curioſity.” Curigſity is here inſerted as a 
- Jynonyme to clio which means a,]. Curieftylikewile ſeems 
to have meant capricioyſneſs. So, in Greene's Mamillia, 1593: 
< Pharicles hath ſhewn me ſome curteſy, and | have not altogether 
requited him with curiefity : he hath pon ſome ſhew of love, and I 
hive not wholly ſeemed to miſlike.” SrEV XVS. 

5 Ay, though it look lite thee.] Timon here ſuppoſes that an ob- 
jection againſt hatred, which through the whole tenor of the con- 
verſation appears an argument for it. One would have expected 
him to have anſwered, | & 4 Ms 

Yes, for it looks like thee. ; 
The old edition, which always gives the pronoun inſtead of the 
affirmative particle, has it, | n N 
1, though it look like thee. « a 
Perhaps we ſhould rede. | A 
I thought # look d like thee, | Jounson,' | 


A 
% 


Aen. 


— * 
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Aen. What things in the world canſt thou neareſt com- 
pare to thy flatterers? ? 

Tin, Women neareſt; but men, men are the things 8 | 
- ſelves. What would'ſt thou do with the re e 
if it lay in thy power ? viſt 26 
Give it the bealts, to be rid of the men. 

44 Would'ſt thou have thyſelf fall in the ae 8 
men, and remain à beaſt with the beaſts? ? 

Adem. Ay, Timon. 

Tim. A bealtly ambition, which the gods grant . ht to 
 attainto! If thou wert the lion, the fox would beguile thee : 
if thou wert the lamb, the fox would eat thee : if thou wert 
the fox, the lion would fuſpect thee, when, N 
thou wert accus'd by the aſs: if thou wert the aſs, th 
dulneſs would torment thee; and ſtil] thou livedſt but as a 
breakfaſt to the wolf: if thou were-the wolf, thy greedineſs 
would afflict thee, and oft thou thould'f hazard thy life for 
thy dinner: wert thou the unicorn *, pride and wrath would 
confound thee; and make thine own ſelf the congueſt -of 
thy fury: wert thou a bear, thou would'ſt be kill'd by the 
horſe ; wert thou a. horſe, thou would'ſt be ſeiz d by the 
kopard ; wert thou a leopard, thou wert german to the lions, 
and the ſpors of thy kindred were jurors ont hy life: all thy” 
ſafery were remotion * ; and thy defence, ——5 What 
beaſt could'ſt thou be, chat were nat ſabje& to a beaſt? an 
what a beaſt art thou already, that ſceſt not thy loſs | in trans- 
formation: 2 


— the unicorn, &.] The account given of the wolcors is this: 
Fr he and the lion being enemies by nature, as ſoon as the lion ſces 
the unicorn he betakes Timed to a · tree: the unicorn in his fury, 
and with all the ſwiftneſs of his conrſe, running at him, Hicks his 
horn ſaſt in the tree, andthen the lion falls upon him and Kills him. 
Gefner Hit. Anima). HANMUER. 
* a note on Jitsu Caſar, Act II. ſc: i. 1 72 

— #bou abort german to the dias, This ſeems to be an allußon to 
Torlath policy: 
« Bears, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. ee. 

STEEVENS. 

* — were remotion 5] i. e. removal from Place to' place. So, in 
King Lear : : | 
Tis the remotion of the duke and her.” Srrrvens. 
Remetion means, I apprehend, not a frequent removal from place 


to place, but merely We the We abi ata e 
the lion. Matonk. 
: | 


- 


102 TIMON OF | ATHENS. * 
Apem. If thou could'ſt pleaſe me with ſpeaking to me, 
thou might'ſt have hit upon it here: The commonwealth bf 
Athens is become a foreſt of beaſts, BE Ty. 
Tim. How has the aſs broke the wall, that thou art out 
of the city? 1 8 
Abem. Yonder comes a poet, and a painter: The plague 
of company light upon thee'! I will fear to catch it, and 
give way: When I'know not what elfe to do, Til fee thee 
again. e 1 
Tn. When there is nothing living but thee, thou ſhalt 
de welcome. I had rather be a beggar's dog, than Ape- 
mantus. ö 0 N hoi 
Adem. Thou art the cap of all the fools alivre. 
Tn. Would thou wert clean enough to ſpft upon. 
. <p A plague vn thee, thou art too bad to curſe. - 
Fin. All villains, that do ſtand by thee, are pure. 
Zpem. There is no leproſy, but what thou ſpeak ſl. 
Tin. If T name chee.— R 8 
| Vil beat thee,—but I ſhould infect my hands. 
Abem. 1 would my tongue could rot them off! 
Tim. Away, thou iſſue of a mangy dog! 
Choler does kill me, that thou art alß̃e; 
I ſwoon to fee he. wt gt 
| Pe Would thou would ſt burſt! 


” . . 
1 


m. Away, | | 
Thot tedious rogue! I am ſorry, T ſhall loſe 
A ſtone by thee. [throws a unt ut him. 
Adem. Beaſt! 
Nm. Slave! 


r 
Tim. Rogue, rogue, rogue! my 

1 5 PEMANTUS Yetreats backward, as going. 

J am fick of this falſe world; and will love nought 

But even the meer neteſſities upon it. | 

Then, Timon, prefently-prepare thy grave; 
Lie where the light foam of the ſea may beat 
Thy grave-ſtone daily: make thine epitaph, 
That death in me at others? W laugh. 

O thou ſweet King- killer, and dear divorce ö 


1 ber tht the b, Nc, The n, the principal, The remaining 
dialogue has more malignity than wit. Jonusox. 

Dr. Johnſon's explication is, I think, right; but I believe our 

authour had alſo the cap in his thoughts, MALoxE. 


— 
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'Twixt natural ſon and fte 1.'rhbubright-defiler -» 1 

Of Hymen's pureſt bed! thou valiant Mars! | 

Thou ever Naa ng, freſh, 1ov'd, and delicate wooer, . 

Whoſe bluſh-doth thaw the conſecrated now 

That lies on Dian's lap ! thou viſible god, 

That ſolder*ſt cloſe impoſſibilities, _ 

And mak'(t them dvfs? chat ſpeakꝰſt with enery tongue, 

To every purpoſe ! O thou touch of hearts! 

Think, thy ſlave man rebels ; and by thy virtue 

Set them into confounding odds, that beaſts 

May have the world in empire! 

* Would *twere 25 1 

But not till I am dead 1—L II ſay, thou haſt gold * 

Thou wilt be throng'd to bt (2 

Tim. Throng'd — de 3k, us 

Ay. 5 | 5 725 

in, Thy back, L er hett. 

8 | 2% 

Long live ſo, and ſo die I am quit. 

[Exit ArrnmaxTus, 

More things like men *2—Em, Timon, and abhor them. g 
Emer Thieves | 


1. Thief. Where ſhould be have this gald ? It-is ſome - 
poor fragment, forme flender ort of " remainder : The 


2 *Twixt natural ſon and / 7 
Aus er d * | 
Ad dre & rox. Anac. Pee 
2 Whoſe Muſs deth thaw the conſecratitl fiow 

That lieron Dien'rla The innjeny in here eee bran 
ful ae — ws > 9 Babe 

arburton br 

0 aouyhe mewn, — expreſſed in King Leer : , 


8 ring dame, ; . 
face Ar ber forks preſages ſnow.” n 
a — 0 thee en Toeb, for tour . STEEVENS, 
More things like men?) This line, in the edition, is ven to 
Apemantus, but It belongs to Timon. Str T. 
bas tranſpofed the fore going dia accor to hisown mifcid,not 
unfkilfufly, but with umwarrantable hence. NSON. 
| beheve, as the name of Apemantus was prefixed to this line, in- 
ſtead of Timon, ſo the name of Timon was prefixed to the preceding 
line by a ſimilar miſtake. That line ſeetns more proper ate mouth 
of Apemantus; and the words I am quit, feem to mark his exit. 
Matrox. 
. Enter Thieves. The old copy VE ONO Us IEG Srrrv. 
meer 
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meer want of gold, and the falling-from of his frierds, 


drove him into this melancholy. 

2. Thief. It is nois'd, he hath a maſs of treaſure. 

3. Toief. Let us make the affay upon him; if he care 
not for t, he will ſupply us eaſily; If he covetouſly reſerte 
it, how ſhall's get it? | ö 

2. Thief. True; for he bears it not about him, tis bid. 

I. Thief. Is not this he ? 4 ; 

T hieves. Where? 

2. Thief. Tis his deſcription. 

3. Thief. He; I know him. 

Thieves. Save thee, Timon. 

Tim. Now, thieves ? 

T hieves. Soldiers, not thieves. 

Tim. Both too; and women's ſons. 

T hieves. We are not thieves, but men that much do want. 

Tim. Your greateſt want is, you want much of meat“. 


Why ſhould you want? Behold, the earth hath roots“? 


e — you wart much of meat.) Thus both the players and poe- 
tical editors have given us this paſſage ;- quite ſand blind, as honeſt 
Launcelot ſays, to dur author's meaning. If theſe poor tlueyss 
wanted meet, what greater want could they be curſed with, as they 
could not live on graſs, and berries, and water? but I dare warrant 
Mone einn nf W125! 

Den want much of meet. q 7 
d. e. Much of what you <augbt to be; much of the qualities befitting 
you as human creatures. \T'#z0BALD, | | 
Such is Mr. Theobald's emendation, in which he is followed by 
Dr. Warburton. Sir T. Hanmer reads, | 
— you want much of men. a 8 
They have been all bufy without neceſſity. Obſerve the ſeries of the 
converſation. The thieves tell him, that they are men that much & 
_ evant, Here is an ambiguity between auch want and want of much, 
Timon takes it on the wrong fide, and tells them that their greatef 
want is, that, like other men, they 2vant much of mat; then telling 
them where meat may be had, he aſks, Want ? why want? Jouxson. 
Perhaps we ſhould read. your greateſt want is, you want much 
of me ;—rejeQing the two laſt letters of the word. The ſenſe will 
then be your greateſt want is that you expect ſupplics of ne from 
whom you can reaſonably expect nothing. Your neceſſities are ii. 
deed deſperate, when you apply for relief to one in my A 
” , 1 * 


4 * 


7— The earth hath roots, &c.] 
Vile olus, et duris harentia more rubetis 
Pugnantis flomachi compoſuerc famen : | 
Flumine vicino flultus ſitit. 4s Ty” 
1 do not ſuppoſe theſe to be imitat ions, but only tobe ſimilar thoughts 
on fmilar occalons, Jouxsox. Within 
1 : 


1 
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Within this wile break forth an hundred er; 8 
Tue oaks bear malt, the briars fearler hips ; war 45 r 
The bounteous huſwife, nature, on each buſh: ins 
Lays her full meſs before you. Want? why. Want? 

1. Thief. We cannot live on graſs, on berries, water, 
As beaſts, and birds, and fiſhes. 

Tim. Nor on the beaſts themſelves, the birds, and files ; 3 
You muſt eat men. Vet thanks I muſt you ton *, 
That you are thieves profeſt ; that you work not 
In holier ſhapes; for there is boundleſs theft 
In limited profeſſions 9; Raſcal thieves, 
Here's gold : Go, ſack the ſubtle blood 0? the 
Till the high fever ſeeth your blood to froth, 
And fo ſcape hanging: truſt not the phyſician ; ; 
His antidotes are poiſon, and he flays | 
More than you rob * : take wealth aud lives together * ; 


.. 


— rt thanks I myſt you con) To con . is a very common 
— among our old dramarick writers. So, in the Is of TY 
Darius, 1565, an interlude: 

« Yea and well ſaid, I cor you no thanke. by 
Again, 1 in Pierce Penmilefs bis Supplication to the Devil, by Naſh, 1 599: : 
lt is well done to practiſe thy wit; but | believe our lord will 
con thee little thanks for it.“ STEEveNs. 
9 I limited prefeſßem.] Regular, orderly, proeſions So, in 
Tacbeth : 

« For tis my limited ſervice.” t 
i e. my appointed ſcrvice, preſcribed oy the neceſſary duty and 
rela vt my office, MaLoxe. 

— trufl net the fhyfician ; ; 

His antidotes are poiſon, and be flays - 

More than you res :) Our authour's "ER Juoyficer who 
married a phyſician, three years | believe before this play was 
written, could not have been much pleaſed with this paſſage. 

Mtoe. 

— tale wealth and lives together ; ] Why any attempt has been 
__ to amend this paſſage, it is «difficult to gueſs. ' After having 
eounſelled the thieves to endanger their own lives by interaperanee, 
which may deſtroy them and * ſave them from the gallows, he 


proceeds to warn them not to truſt the phyſician, when attacked by 


the tever brought on by à diſſolute life, becauſe be is a greater maſter 
of the art of killing than even the thicf. Timon then diverts to a 
new ſubject, and exhorts the thieves © to do villainy like * 
men; whenever they rob, to kill alſo. So aſterwards: “ Cut 
throats; All that you meet are thieves.” Sir T. Hanmer changed 
lives to ii bife, from his ignorance of our authour's phrafeotogy.- * Do 
vot our /ives conſiſt of the four elements? ſays Sir Toby Belch in 
Twelfth Night ſor which in the modern editions is ſubſtituted 
« Dues not our lifes &c. MaALoNE. 
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108 TIMON © Or ATHENS. 
Do villainy, do, ſince you profeſs to dt ,,, 
Like workmen : I'll example you with thievery. # 
_ The ſun's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vaſt ſea: the moon's an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire The ſnatches from the ſun ; 
The ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 
The moon into ſalt tears * ; the earth's a thief, 
3 — fince you profeſs to der,] The old copy has—protef. The cor- 
—— made by Mr. 2 88 | 
* The ſea's e thief, robeſe ligaid ſurge reſulwes W 
The moon into ſalt tears :] The moon 1s ſuppoſed to be humid, and 
perhaps a ſource of humidity, but cannot be re/olved by the ſurge; of 
the ſea. Yet think woo is the true reading. Here is a circulation 
of thie very deſcribed ; The ſun, moon, and ſea, all rob, and are 
robbed. Jounsox. | | 
He ſays imply, that the ſun, the moon, and the ſea, rob one an- 
- other by turns, but the certb robs them all: tHe ea, i. e. liguid fur;, 
f 2 moe: with moiſture, robs her in turn of the ſoft tears 
of dw which the poets always fetch from this planet. 84% for ſalt is 
an eaſy change. 1n this ſenſe, Milton ſpeaks of ber. moiſt continent, 
Har. Loft, b. v. I. 423. And, in Humiet, Horatio ſays : . 
| « the moiſt ſtar 
« Upon. whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands.” Srexv. 
- Shakſpeareknew that the moon was the cauſe of the tides, [Sce 
The Tempeſt} and in that reſpect the liquid ſurge, that is, the 
waves of the ſea, riſing one upon another, in the progreſs of the tide, 
may be ſaid to-reſolve the men iato ſalt tear: ; the moon, as the poet 
chooſes to ſtate the matter, loſing ſome part of her humidity, and 
the accretion to the ſea, in conſequence. of her tears, being the cauſe | 
of the liquid ſurge. Add to this the popular nation, yet prevailing, 
ol the-moon's influence on the weather; which, together with what 
has been already ſtatcd, probably induced our authour here and in 
other places to allude to the avatyy quality of that planct. In Nane 
4 Jallet, he ſpeaks of her © watry beams,” Again, in Macbelb: 
Upon the corner of the zoo | 
* « Hangs a veporous drop profound.” 
Again, in 4" Midſummer Night's Dream : 
„ Quench'd ia the chaſteeams. of the watry moon.” 
Again, more appoſitely in K. Richard III. 
* „ "That 1, being gevers'd by the watry moon, a 
« May bring forth plenteous-tears, to drown the world. 
Salt is ſo often applied by Shakſpeare to tears, ihat there can be 
no doubt that the original reading is the true one: nor had the port, 
as | gunceive, dete, at all in his thanghts. So, in A's well that en 
wall: % — your ſalt tears" head—.” Again, in Traitus and Crops: 
« Diftaſted with the /at of broken ters.” 
Again, in X. Richard III. 2 
« "Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn ſalt tears. - 
Again, more appolitely, in X. Henry VI. P. II. 3 


1 Fo 
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TIMON Or | ATHENS.| 10 
That feeds and breeds by a compoſture ſtolen 

From general excrement: each thing's a chief; 

The laws, your curb and whip'®, in their rough power 7 
Have uncheck'd theft. Love not yourſelves 3 away ;' 

Rob one another. There's more gold: Cut throats; 

All that you meet are chieves: To Athens, gos, 
Break open ſhops; nothing can you ſteal, 

But thieves do loſe it : Steal not leſs ®, for this 

J give you; and gold confound you howſfoever! 


3. Thief. He has almoſt charm'd me from my profeſſion, 
by perſuading me to. ĩt. l Se" Bi: A, 


hs. | A 


to drain 3 
« Upon his face an ocean of ſalt rar. 


* 


there is little difficulty,) that we ſhould read The moin, i. e. the 
main land or continent. 80, in g Hewy IV. P. II. Act III. ſe. i. 
he continent melt itſclf inte the ſea. - An obſervation made 


might have prevented him from attempting to diſturb the text here: 
No alteration ſhould be made in theſe lines that deſtroys the arti- 
ſicial ſtructure of them,” —In the firſt line the ſun is the thief; in 
the ſecond he is himſelf plundered by that thief, the moon. The 


herſelf robbed of moiſture (line 4th and 5th) by the ſea, Matoxe, 
Puttenham, in his Arte of Englifh 22 I 385, quotes ſome one of 
a * reaſonable good faellitie in tranſlation, who finding certaine of 
Anacreon's odes very well tranſlated 8 the French poet 
comes our minion, aud tran{latcs the ſame out of French into Eng- 
liſh: and his ſtrictures upon him evince the publication. Now this 
identical ode is to be met with in Ronſard;. and as his works are in 


$07, Wer 
La terre les eaux va boivant; 
„ L'arbre la boit par ſa racine, 
La mer ſalee boit le vent, ; 
« Etle ſoleil boit ta marine. 
L ſoleil eſt beu de la lune, | 
Tout boit ſoit en haut ou en bas: 
Suivant ceſte reigle commune, 
« Poutquoy done ne boirons-nous pas? FARMER. | 
5 — by a compoſture—] i. e. compoſition, compoſt. Srezvexs, 
Je la tur, your curb and . Soy in Meaſure for Megſure: 
a: moſt biting late, 5 
Ihe needful bites and curbs for headſt ſeeds.” Maron. 
* Steal not leſs}, Net, which was accidentally omitted in the old 
copy, was inſerted by Mr. Rowe. Matoxx. CET RS 
| ; 1. Thif. 


Amen. [Tinos retires to his cave. ; 


Mr, Tollet idly eonjectures, (for conjecture is always RI "TT 


this gentleman in Love Labour's Left, p. 391, had he recollected it, 


moon is ſubjeQed to the ſame fate, and, from being a plunderer, is 


ſew hands, 1 will take the liberty of tranſcribing it. Edit; fol, p. 


* 
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1. Thief. Tis in the malice of mankind, that he thus 
adviſes us; not to bare us thrive in our myſtery d. 

2. Thief. I'll believe him as an enemy, and give over 
l Let Grit fee peac 1 

1. Thief. us firſt ſee peace in Athens: There i 
time ſo miſerable, but a — be true *, "44 

N - | Bxeunt Thieves, 
2 Eater FLavius. , 1 5 J 


Fla. O you gods! 

Is yon deſpis d and ruinous man my lord? 

Full of decay and failing? O monument 

And wonder of good deeds evilly beſtow'd! 

What an alteration of honour 

Has deſperate want made! 

What viler thing upon the earth, than friends, 

Who can bring gobleſt minds to baſeſt ends! 

How rarely * does it meet with this time's guiſe, 
When man was, wilh'd to love his enemies: 
Grant, I may ever love, and rather woo - 
"Thoſe that would miſchief me, than thoſe that lol! 

He 


7 Ni in the malice of mankind, h Be thus adviſes us ; net to bave 
us thrive in our myſtery.) The malice of mankind is uſed for bis maliciour 
. Batred of mankind. He does not give us this advice to purſue our 

trade of ſteabng and to cut throats, from any good will to us, or a 
deſite that we ſhould thrive iu our profeſſion, but merely from the 
malicious enmity that he bears e the human race, Matoxx. 
Lau f ft fee peace in Athens: Tiere is no time ſo miſcrable, bit a 
man may be true.) The fecond thief has juſt ſaid, he'll give over his 
trade. It is time enough for that, ſays the firſt thief: let us wait 
t. MAtens is at peace. There is no hour of a man's life ſo wretched, 
but he always has it in his power to become a tr: e, i. e. an honeſt 
man, | have explaiucd this eaſy paſſage, becauſe it has, I think, been 
miſunderſtood. | 
Our author has made Mrs. Quickly utter ncar'y arts exhor» 
tation to the dying Falſtaff, 4 — Now l bid him not think of God; 
1 tere awas time enough for that yet.” Mato. 

9 What an alteration of honour 

Has dſperate tout made ,] An alteration of honour, is an alteration 
of an honourable flate to A ſtate of diſgrace, Jon so. 6 

' How rarety—] How curiouſly ; how happily. Maroxx. 

2 When man was c de love bis encmies : ] forgets has Pagan 
ſyſtem here again. WaArBURTON, | * 

3 Grant, I may gver love, and rather woo ; 

Thoſe that would miſchief” me, than thoſe that do /] It is plain, that 
in this whole ſpeech fiend: and enemies are taken only for thoſe who 
fr rf fe friendſbip aud profeſs enmity ; for the friend is ſuppoſed not to - 

. mo 


- 
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He has 2 me in his eye: I will preſent 

My honeſt grief unto him 3 and, as my lord, is N 

Sil ſerve him with my liſe. My deareſt waſter l 

Timo comes forward, from bis cave. 

Tim. Away ! what art thon? (4 4 + + 7 

Nav. Have you forgot me, ſir? N 

Tim. Why doſt aik that? I have forgot all men * 

Then, if 8 grant ſt hot art a man, 1 b 

Forgot the. 8 

Hav. An honeſt poor ſervant of yours. | tf 

Tini Then I know thee not: "F EN 

Ine'er had honeſt man about me, I; all | 

I kept were knaves *, to ſerve in meat to villains. | 

Nav. The gods are witneſs, - | 

Ne'er did poor ſteward wear a truet giief | 

For his undone lord, than mine eyes for you. 

Tim. What, doſt thou weep : Come nearer. * 1 
love thee, 

Becauſe thou art a woman, and diſclaim'ſt 

Flinty mankind; whoſe eyes do never give, 

| But thorough Juſt, and laughter. Pity's leeping * : 

| Frrange times, that weep with laughing, not wich _ 
ing | 

Hav. I beg of you wo know me, good my lord, 

To accept my grief, and, whilſt this poor wealth laſts, 

To entertain me as your ſteward (till, 


Tim. Had J aſteward ſo _ ſo Juſt, 2 now 


more kind, but more dangerous than the . The mente 5; is, Let 
me rather ꝛvo or corgſi thoſe that would miſchief, tvat profeſs to mean me 
miſchief, than thoſe that really do mo miſchief under falſe profeſſions '«f 
lindage. The Spaniards, I think, have this proverb; Defend me from 
my friends, and from my enemies 1 will: defend . This proverb is a 
ſufficient comment on the paſſ- Jou xsox. 

* — were knaves,] Knave is 2 in the compound ſenſe of e. 
on and a raſcal, JN. 
. ſleeping :] So, in Daniel's Second Sonnet, 1594: 

aken her feeping pity with your crying.” Merong. 

. 1 do notcknow that f correction is neceflary, but 1 think we 
miglit read: 


eyer do never give, 


| But thereagbluſft and laughter, þ ity epi 
Eyes never flow (to give 25 to Ate 2. alm , IE. in moiſt weather, 
but by luſt or laugbter, 1 by emotions of pity. Jouxsox. 
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So comfortable? It almoſt turns 
My dangerous nature wild ©. e | 
Thy face.—Surely, this man was born of woman,—. 
Forgive my general and exceptleſs raſhneſs, 


You perperual-ſober gods ! I do prockim - 555 
One honeſt man, —miſtake me not, - but one 
No more, I pray, and be is a ſteward 
How fain would T have hated all mankind, "4 
And thou redeem'ſt thyſelf; Bur all, ſave thee, 

J fell with curſes. - 

Methinks, thou art more honeſt now, than vile; 
For, by oppreſſing and betraying me, F 
Thou might'ſt have ſooner got another ſervice ; 
For many fo arrive at ſecond maſters, - 

Upon their firſt lord's neck. But tell me true, 
(For I mult ever doubt, though neꝰer ſo lare,) 

Is not thy kindneſs ſubtle, Sete, 


If not a uſuring kindneſs ? ; and as rich men 40 gifts, 
Expecting i in return 1 | 
Flv. 


722 — tights hater] bote es An 
a7pearance ſo unexpected, ſays Timon, al turns my ſavageneſ; to 
ion. Accordingly he examines with a leſt this phrenzy 
ſhould deceive him: 
Let me bebold thy face. Surely this man 
Was born of woman. 
And to this ſuſpected diſorder of mind he alludes: 
Per petual- ſber pods {— 
Ye powers whoſe intclleQs are out of the reach of perturbation. 
OHNSON, 
Dr. Warburton, with ſome probability, 8 The 
letters ww and & are frequently conſounded in the old copy. MaLoxe. 
He who is ſo much diſturbed as to have no command over his 
actious, and to be dangerous to all around him, is already diſtracted, 
and therefore it would be idle to talk of tyrniag ſuch © a dangerous 
nature wild; it is wild already. Beſides ; the byſeneſs and ingra- 
titude of the world might very properly be mentioneg. as 3 
* Timon into frenzy: (80, in Antony and Cleopatra: * 
| The ingratitude of this Scleucus docs 
Den make me wild.” } _ 
uk ſurely the kindneſs and fidelity of his ſteward was more hkely 
to ſoſten and compoſe him; that is, to render his dangerous nature 
mild. I therefore ſtrongly incline to Dr. Warburton's As. 
LONL. 
1 If not a ROWS not ſcems to have in here, by an 
error of the ary ty — the preceding line. 12 the ſenſe and 
better without ii. TTA AII r. 


— 


I do 


— 
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Hav. No, my moſt worthy maſter, ĩ in whoſebreaſt © . 
Doubt and ſuſpect, alas, are plac'd too lates, 
| You hould have fear'd falſe times, 8 did fealt: 
Suſpe& ſtill comes where an eſtate is - 
That which I ſhew, beaven knows, is merely ove, 
Duty and zeal to'your unmatched mind, 
Cue of your food and living : * 241 in, 
My moſt honour'd lord, | 
For any benefit that points to me, 
Either in hape, or preſent, I'd exchange 
For this one wiſh, That ym bad power and weakh | 
To requite me, by maki ourſelf. 
Tim. Look thee, tis ou ſingly bend man, 
Here, take :—the gods our — my miſery 
Have ſent thee treaſure; Go, live righ, and happy: 
But thus condition d; Thou ſhalt build from men® 3 
Hate all, curſe all: ſhew e hn none; 


Bur ler the famith'd dd Wie Hom the hone: 


Ere thou relieve the beggar : give 20 — 4 
What thou deny'ſt to men; let priſons low them, 
Debts wither them to nothing : Be men like blaſted ng 
And may diſeaſes lick up cheir falſe 3 
And ſo, ; Bono. and thrive. 
Flav. O, let me ſtay, 
And comfort you, my maſter. 

Tim. If thou. hat* 
Curſes, ſtay not; fly, whilſt thou *rt bleſt and Fa : 
Ne'er ſee thou man, and let me ne'er ſee thee. | 


(Ee fveraly. 


— 

ACT V. SCENE. L 
The ſame. Before Timon's Cave. 

Enter Poet, and Painter 9; Timox behind, 


oro | 


do not ſee any need of change. Timon aſk ls ut thy le 
Jome covert defiga ? 1 it not propeſed with a view to gain ſome equi 

in return, or rather to gain a great deal more than thou offereſt I. — 
at leaft the offipring of avartce, if not of ſametbing woerſe, of ufury ? In 
thi there appears to me no difficulty. MaLowe. 

— from men ;] Away from re habitations. Jonxsox. 

9 Enter Poet, and Painter ;] The Poet. and the Painter were within 
view when Apemantus parted from 2 and might then = 


* 
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g Pain. As 1 took note of che place, it cannot be far Where 
he die. tone La. "Ib 
Foet. What's to be thought of bim? Does the rumour 
hold for true, that he is ſo full of gold? > 
Pain. Certain: Alcibiades reports it; Phrynia and 
Tymandra bad gold of him: be likewiſe entich'd poor 
ſtraggling ſoldiers with great quantity: *Tis ſaid, he gave 
unto his ſteward a mighty ſum. 8 | 
| Poet. Then this breaking of his has been but a try for his 
friends? | | Gs | 
| Pain. Nothing elſe : you ſhall ſee him a palm in Athens 
again, and flouriſh with the higheſt. Therefore, tis not 
amiſa, we tender our loves to him, in this ſuppoſed diſtreſs 


ſeen Timon, fince Apemantus, ſtanding by him could ſee them: 
But the ſcenes of the thieves and ſteward have paſſed before their 
arrival, and yet paſſed, as the drama is now conducted, within their 
view, It might be ſuſpected that ſome ſcenes are tranſpoſed, for 
all theſe difficulties would be removed by introducing the Poet and 
Painter firſt, and the thieves in this place. Yet 1 am afraid the 
ſcenes, mult keep their preſent order, for the Painter alludes tothe 
thieves when he ſays, be likewiſe enriched poor flraggling ſoldiers with great 
quantity, This * rĩiety is now heightened by placing the thieves 
in one act, and the Poet and Painter in another: but it muſt be 
remembered, that in the original edition this play is not divided 
into ſeparate acts, ſo that the preſent diftribution 18 arbitrary, and 
may be changed if any convenience can be gained, or impropriety 
obviated, by alteration. Jouxsox. 

I perceive no difficulty. . It is eaſy to ſuppoſe that the Poet aud 
Painter, after having been ſeen at a diſtance by Apemantus, have 
wandered about the woods ſeparately in ſearch of Timon's habitati- 
on. The Painter might have heard of Timon's having given gold 
to Alcibiades, &c. before the Poet joined him; for it does not ap- 
pear that they ſet out from Athens together; and his intelligence 
concerning the thieves and the Steward might have been gain d in. his 
rambles : Or, having ſearched for 'Timon's habitation in vain, they 
might, after having been deſeried by Apemantus, have returned 
again to Athens, and the Painter alone have heard the particulars 
of Timon's bounty. —But Shakſpeare was not very attentive to theſe 
minute particulars ; and if be and the audience knew of the ſeveral | 
perſons who had partaken of Timon's wealth, he would not ſeruple 
to impart this knowledge to perſons who perhaps had not yet an 
opportunity of acquiring it. | 

The news of the Steward's haviag been enriched by Timon, though 
| that event happened only in the end of the preceding ſcene, has, ve 
here find, reached the Pa nter; and therefore here undoubtedly the 
fiſth Act ought to begin; that a proper interval may be ſuppoſed to 
have elapſed betweeu this ſcene and the laſt. The regulation now 

adopted was mage by Mr. Capell, Marons, . 
| | | 0 
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of his: it will ew honeſtly in us; and is very likely to 
load our purpoſes with What they vel for, if it be a n 
and true report that goes of his having. 

Pret. What have you now to preſent utto him: 
Pain. Nothing at this time but my viſitation : only T 
will promiſe him an excellent piece. | 

Pyet. I muſt ſerve him a tell him afar intent that's 
coming toward him. 

Pain. Good as the belt. Promifing i is the way, air o- the 
time: it opens the eyes of expectation :: performance is ever 
the duller for his act; and, but in the plainer and ſimpler 
kind of people, the deed of ſaying is quite out of uſe*, To 
romiſe is moſt courtly and faſhionable 2 performance is a 
_ of will, of teſtament, which argues a great ſickneſs in 
is judgment that makes it. 

im. Excellent workman | Thou t᷑anſt not paint a man 
ſo bad as is thyfelfs 

Piet. I am thinking, what I ſhall ſoy 1 have provided. 
for him: It muſt, be a perſonating of himſelf? ; a fatite 
againſt the ſoftneſs of — perity ; with a diſcovery of the 
infinite flatteries, that follow youth and opuleneg. 

Tim, Muſt thou needs ſtand for a villain. in thine own 
work? Wilt thou whip thine own laude in other men e 
Do fo, I have gold for thee. 

Poet, Nay, let's ſeek him: | 
Then do we fin againſt our own eſtate, 

When we may profit meet, and come too 1. 
Pain. True; 


1 — the ded of f is .] Thedoing that which 
bave ſaid we 7of foying pre] gs a pron 
cc / ( 


—— In my true heart 0's 
« 1 find ſhe names my very deed of love.” — 
A more appoſitely, in Hamlet : 543 
As he, in his peculiar act and force, 

May give his ſaying deed.” 
Mr. Pope rejected the worde f ſaying, and the four hate 
editors — his licentious regulation. Malo. 

— 1t muft be a perſquating of himſelf =] Prrſonating, for repre- 
3 ply. For the ſubject of this projected ſatire was Timon 
er not his perſon, WARBURTON, | | 


o Wueg 


— 


— 


8 » Tim. You are boneſt wen: You have beard that | hare 
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When the wp ſerves i, before black · corner'd night e, 

_ what thou ved free and offer'd light, 
ome. * 0 

Tim. IN meet ee. Wbn a 's gol 

"Ries tris ————— 9 I ' 

Than where fwine feed! © 

-*Tis thou that rigg'ſt the bark, and plow the ni 

Seitleſt admired reverence in a ſlave : | 

To #hee be worlhip ! und thy ſaints for age 

Be crown'd with plagues, CC | 

Fit I meer them. [ advancing. 

Rae," e ee Tings | 17 1 fo 
Pain. Our late noble maſter. bug! 
Nm. Have lionee dee www hnetmen 


— 


23 Sir, how 

ving often oa pe Tea 
Hearing you were ret ret our friends fall'n off, 
Whoſe thank] es Datos fpiritst _ 
Not all the whine heaven are large 8 
What! 10 yu = 


Whoſe (tar-like noblenefs gave — == 
Is their whole being I am rp and cont e, 
The monſtrous bulk of this-i 
Wich any ſeze of words. © 

Tim. Let it go naked, . beter : 
You, that are honeſt, by being what you are, 
Make them beft ſeen, and known. 

Pain. He, and myſelf, | 
Have travell'd is the great Hower 1 pore gifs, 
And, Greetly fel it. c 

Nm. A , you are honeſt men, a | 

Pain. We are trither come to offer you, nde | 

Tim. Moſt honeſt men! Why, how ſhall I requite you? 
Can you eat roots, and drink cold water ? no. 

Both. What we can do, we'll do, to do you ſervice · 


* 


3 gold; 


— 2 Whew the they former 859 — — 
nnn MALoNE. 

— tefore black-corner'd night.) 1 believe that Shakſpeare, by this 
„ meant only, Night which is as obſcure as a dart corn: 
In Meaſure for Meaſure, Lucio calls the Duke, 4 duke of dart a. 
mers.” STEEVENS. 15 


I am ſure, you have: ſpeak, truth you ave honeſt men. | 
Pain. So it is ſaĩd, my noble lord: but therefore ': 
Came not my friend, nor I. 


Tim. Good honeſt men: Thou draw it — | 


Beſt in all Athens: thou art, _ A Teach un Tr. 
Thou counterfeit ſt molt Rvely. ; Fax) 
Pain. So, To, my lord. 
Tim. Even * fir, as L fay : And, for thy bctton, 5 
['to the 1 
Why, thy veel fil r $ Reds, * 
That thou art even natural in thine art: * 
But, for all this, my honeſt · natur d friends, 
I muſt needs ſay, you have a lttle fan: 
Marry, tis not monſtrous i = neither with d; 
You take much pains to men 
Bath. Beſeech your honour ' Feb 
To make it known to us. | OB I TY 
Tim, You'll take it tl. 
Both. Moſt thankfully, my hs. 
Tim, Will you, indeed? 
Bath. Doubt it not, worthy lord. - 
Tim There's ne'er « one of you _ TY 
That mightily deceives you. = 
Bath. Do we, my lord ? 
Tim. Ay, and you hear him cog, ox kim dell, 
— his g roſs prchery, love tum, feed him, 
ep in your yet remain alfur d, Tab 
Th he's a made-up'villain ©. - 


wo » 


Pain. I know none fuch, my ora.” | x 2 


Poet. Nor I. 

Tim. Look you, 1 hes you well ; Dl give you gold, 
Rid me theſe villas from your companies : 
Hang them, or ſtab them, ata: 
Confound them by ſome _— and come 40 me, 


I'll give you gold enough. 
5 — @ counter fertan-] ds ee en rol, n re 


was ſo called i in our author's time. 
What find 1 here? 


« Fair Portia's counterfeit J Nee re bree. 


eu wilttin. That bs, a WMflain that adop and 
characters not properly onging to bim; x hypocrite. Jouxsw. 

rather think, a or conſummate villain : omnibus numeris 
* Matons, - 


eee That is, is the jake. Jounzon. - 


very 
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Bob. Name them, my lord, let's know them. 
Tim. You that way, and you this, but two in com- 


ni l 
Each man apart, all ſingle, and alone, 
Vet an arch-villain keeps him company). V8 
If, where thou art, two villains ſhall not be, | 
424 [tothe Painter, 
Come not near him.—If thou would'ſt not reſide 
| [to the Poet. 


But where one villain is, then him abandon. 
Hence! pack ! there's gold; ye came for gold, ye ſlaves: 
You have done, work for me &, there's. payment: Hence |— 
You are an alchymiſt, make gold of that 


Out, raſcal dogs! Eri, beating and driving them out. 


® Yau that way, and you this, but: tzve in company tm 
Each man apart, all fingle and alone, ' | 
Yet an arch-villain keeps lim company.] The firſt of theſe lines has 

been rendered obſcure by falſe pointing; that is, by connecting the 
words, * but two in company,” with the ſubſequent line, inſtead of 
connecting them with the preceding hemiſtick. The ſecond and 
third line are put in appoſition with the firſt line, and are merely an 
illuſtration of the aſſertion contained in it. Do you. (ſays Timon, 
go that way, and you this, and yet ſtill each of you, will have two in 
your company: each of you, though ſingle and alone, will be a 
companied by an arch-villain. Each man, being himſelf a villain, will 
tale a villain along *vith hum, and ſo each of you yvill have two in com- 
_ It is a mere quibble ſounded on the word company. See the 

rmer ſpeech, in which Timon exhorts ach of them to © hang or 
ſtab the villain in his company,” i. e. himſelf. The paſſage quoted by 
Mr. Steevens from Proms and Caſſandra puts the meaning beyond 2 
doubt. Matoxx. y | n 

This paſſage may receive ſome illuſtration from another in the 
T w06 Gentlemen of Verena. My maſter is a kind of knave; but 
that's all one, if he be but er: 4zave, The ſenſe is, each man is 4 
double villain, i. e. a villain with more than a fingle ſhare of guilt. 
See Dr. Farmer's note on the third act of the Too Gentlemen of F erend, 
&e. Again, tn Prom and Coſſandra, 1558. 4 Go, and a brave with 
thee.” Again, in The Storye of Ming Darius, 1565, an iuterlude: 

" if you needs will go away, | 


Take te ina with you by my faxe.“ | 
There is a thought not unlike this in The. Scornful: Lady of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher“ Take to your chamber hen you picale, 
there, a black one with you; lady.” STEEVENS.. 
|  * You have done work, &c.] For the inſertion of the word dee, 
which, it is manifeſt, was omitted by the negligence of the com- 
paſitor, lam anſwerable. Timon in this line addreſſes the Painter, 
whom he before called “ excellent workman ;” in the next the 
Poct. MAroxx. R | 


8 0 E N E II. 
be ſame. 
1 Frifiby: and two Senators. 


Hav. It is in vain that you would | ſpeak with Timon; 
For he is ſet ſo only to himſelf, 2 
That nothing, but himſelf, which looks bike man, 
Is friendly with him. re 

1. Sen. Bring us to his cave: 
It is our part wand promiſe to the Ante, 
To ſpeak with Timon. ve, 

2. Sen. At all times alike 
Men are not ſtill the ſame : Twas time, and griefs, 
That fram'd him thus: time, with his fairer hand, 
Offering the fortunes of his former days, _ 
The former man may make him: Bring us to him, | 
And chance it as it may. 
Nav. Here is his cave,— 
Peace and content be here! Lord Timon! Timon! 
Look out, and ſpeak to friends: The Athenians, 
By two of their moſt reverend ſenate, greet thee : $ 
Speak to them, noble Timon. 
Enter Timon. 
Tim. Thou ſun, that comfort'ſt, burn “ !—Speak, and 
be hang'd : 
For each true word, a bliſter ! and each falſe 
Be as a cauterizing to the root o, the tongue“, 
Conſuming it with ſpeaking | 
1. Sen. Worthy Timon,— 
Tim. Of none but ſuch as you, and you of Timon. 
2. Sen, The ſenators of Athens grant thee, Timon. 
Tim. I thank them; and would ſend them back the 
plague, | 
Could I but catch it for them. 
1. Sen. O, forget 


* Thou ſun, that com hers 1 = Thicke axe 1 Lear to 
one of his daughters, ons comfort, and not burn.” p 3 4 
? — a couterizing—] The old copy reads—cantberizing ; the poet 
might have written, cancerizing. STEEVENS. | 
To cauterize was a word of our authour's time; being found i in 
Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, octavo, 1616, where it 1 explained, 
* To burn to a fore.” It is the word of the old copy, with the s 
changed to an a, which has happened in almoſt every one of theſe 
plays. Of the word cancerize I have found no example. 9 
t 
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| „ | 

The ſenators, with ohe concent of love t, 
Entreat thee back to Athens; wh@ have . | 
On ſpecial digaitics. which vacant. lie ho 
For thy beſt-uſe and wearing, 2 ' 

1 They confefs, rate 

Toward thee, for getfulneſs too general, geb : 2 | 
Which now the publick body, —which doth Gon 


Play the recanter,—feeling in irſelf 

A lack of Timon's aid, hath fenſe withal 
Of its-own falÞ3, reftraining aid to Pimon.«; : 
And ſend forth us, to make their ſorrowed render's, 


| — with one concent of love, With. one united voice of —_ 
4 in Sterphold's tranſſatiom of the 10th Flam: 
« With one cogſent lot all the carth.“ 

All our old writers ſpell the word improperly, conſent, Abe 
regard to its etymology, concertus MA LON R. 

* Which now the publick body, —] Thus the old copy. ungramati- 

”— . cally certainly; but our authour frequently thus begins a — 
and concludes it without attending to what has gone before : 
which perhaps the cateleſsneſs and ardour of colloguial —.— 
may be an apology. _ $0 aſterwards in the third ſbne of this act: 

« Whear, though in general part we were oppos d, 
Vet our old love made a particular force, 
« And made us ſpcak like friends.“ 

Sir T. Hanmer and the ſiſhſequent editors read here more cor- 
recti „A now the publick body, &e. but by what overſight could 
Which be printed inſtead of And? . Marone: 

3 its owon fall, —} The Athenians bad ſenſe, that is, felt the 
danger of their tn fall; by the arms of Alctbiades,  Jonx90vw. 
1 onee ſuſpected that ourwuthour wrote of its own fail, i. e. fa 
lure. So, in Coriolanus : 
„ That if you ail in our requeſt, the blame 
« May hang upon * hardneſs.” 
Bat A cublequen paſſage fully ſupgerts the reading of the t text: 
. — In, and prepare: 
. « Our's is the fall, 1 fear, our foes the ſnare,” 
Again, in ſe. iv: 
« Before proud Athens he's ſet down by this, 
4 « Whoſe fall the mark of his ambition is” Matont. 

Hani aid to; Timon ;} 1 think it. ſhould be re/rainiag ai 

that is, with-holdiog aid that ſhould have been given to Timon. 


Jonxsox. 


Surely this is the meaning of the word furniſhed by 9 cop. 
ALONE. 
5 — forrowed. render, } Thus we old copy. Render bs confeſca 0 
in Oele, A& IV. ſe, iv, 
| —» may. drive us to a render © 
Where we have liv'd,” 
'The modern editors read——tender.  STEEVENS. 
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her with a recompence more-fruitfu] - wail. 

La, rats offence can weigh: down by the 3 

Ay, even ſuch; heahs and ſums of love and: weahh, | 

As {hall to thee blat out what wrongs were _— Y 

And write in thee the figures of their 1 101 2 AA 

Ever to read them thine. | 3 2 5 

Tim. You witeh-me in it; TN 

| Surprize me to the very briak of tears: 1 5 1 
Lend me a fool's heart, and a woman's eyes, 18 "261 

And I'll beweep theſe comſorts, worthy ſenators. © 
1. Sen. Therefore, ſo pleaſe thee to return with us, 

And of our Athens (thine, and ours) to take 

The captainſtip, thou ſhalt be met with thanks, 

Allowed with abſolate power 7, and thy good name 

Live with authority: ſo ſoon we th drine back 

Of Alcibiades the approaches wild; 0 

Who, like a boar teo ſavage, nem 

His country's wang) 

2. Lm An ſhakes his chreat'ning ford N > 

Againſt the walls of Athens. | 

1. Sen. Therefore, Ti 

Tim. Well, fir, I will; t * 1 will, . Thus, 

If Alcibiades kill my countrymenz. © 

Let Alcibiades know this of Timon, | 

That—Timon cares not. Bur if he ſack gur Athens, 

And take our goodly aged men by the beards, 

Giving our holy virging to the ſtain a - 534 

Of contumelious, beaftly, mad-brain'd war; E. 

Then let him know. —and, tell him, Timon „ * f 

In pity of our aged, and gur yuuth, | 

] cannot chooſe but tell him, that—T care not, 

And let him take't at worſt ;. for their knives care not, 


e are ye wo 


p24 ; 


9 2 recompence more fruit 5 

Than their * ence can weigh, dews by the dram i] A dene 
large that the offence they have committed, though every dram of 
that offence ſhould be put into the ſcale, cannot counterpoiſe it. 
The recompence will outweigh the affence, which, * 
ing doro the ſcale in Which it is placed, will kick. the beam. 
Maloxx. 
* Allowed with ute euer, J. All is Licenſed, privileged, uncon= 
roll. So, of a buftbon, in Love's Labour's Loft, it is ſaid, that he 
in allowed, that is, at liberty to ſay what he will; 1 ſcoffer. 
JonwsoN, , 
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There's nota whittle in the unruly camps, 
But I do prize it at my love, before ES 
The reverend'ft throat in Athens. 80 I leave you 
To the protection of the proſperous gods o, 
As thieves to keepers. e e 

= Stay not, all's in vain. © © © 

im. Why, I was writing of my epitaph, 

It will be — to-morrow z My l Z 
Of health, and living, now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all things. Go, live Kill ; 
Be Aleibiades your plague, you his, 
And laſt ſo long enought ?; 

I. Sen. We ſpeak in vain. tl 

Tim, But yet I love my country and am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common bruit doth put it. 

1. Sen. That's well ſpoke. 

Tim. Commend me to my loving countrymen, — 

1. Sen. Theſe words become your lips as they pal 

through them. 

2. Sen. And enter in our ears, like great triumphers 
Ina their applauding gates. | 

Tim. Commend me to them; 
And tell them, that, to eaſe them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hoſtile ſtrokes, their aches, loſſes, 
Their pangs of love, with other incident throes 
That nature's: fragil veſſel doth ſuſtain 
In life's uncertain voyage, I will ſome kindneſs do them: 
I'll teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades? wrath. 

2. Sen. I like this well, he will return again. 


* There's not a Whittle in the unruly camp,] A tobittle is ſtill in the 
midland counties the common name for a pocket claſp knife, ſuch 
as children uſe, Chaucer ſpeaks of a Sheffield throittell.” 

STEEVENS. 
_ 9 -= of the proſperous ] 1 believe proſperous is uſed here with 
our poet's aun laxity, * active, . a paſſive, ſenſe : ve 
gels bo are the authours of "the proſperity of mankind, So, in Othello: 

| « To my unfolding lend a proſperous car.” 

leave you, ſays Timon, to the protection of the gods, the great 
diſtributors of proſperity, that they may /o keep and guard you, a5 
jailors do thieves: 1. e. for final puniſhment. Matrox. 

— My long ficknefs] The diſeaſe of life begins to promiſe me a 
period, Nane. T, 

* , Im. 


\ 


TIMON OF ATHENS) . uw 
In. I have a tree, which grows here in my cloſe 2, 


That mine own uſe invites me to cut down, 
And ſhortly muſt I fell it; Tell my friends, 
Tell Athens, in the ſequence of degree“, 
From high to low throughout, that whoſo pleaſe 
To ſtop affliction, let him take his haſte, 
Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 
And hang himſelf: I pray you, do my greeting. 
Fav. Trouble him no further, thus you ſtill ſhall find 
him. 
Tim. Come not to me again: but ſay to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion 
Upon the beached verge of the Fur flood ; 
Whom once a day + with his emboſſed froth 5 
The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover; —_ come, . 
And let my grave- ſtone be your oracle.—- 
Lips, let ſour words go by, and language end: 
What is amiſs, plague and infection mend! 
Graves only be men's works; and death, their gain! 
Sun, hide thy beams! Timon hath done his reign. 
| | [Exit Timon: - 


I have a tree aobich 's bere in my cloſe,} Our authour was in- 
debted for this thought to Plutarch's Life of Anteny : *It is reported 
of him alſo, that this Timon on a time, (the people being afſembled - 
in the market-place about diſpatch of ſome affaires) got up into the 


what he would ſay, becauſe it was a wonder to ſee hym in that place, 


the which many citizens have haoged themſelves; and becauſe I 
meane to make ſome building upon the place, I thought good to let 
you all underſtand it, that before the ſigge tree be cut downe, if any 
of you be deſperate, you may there in time go hang yourſelves.” 


3 — in the ſigu nes of degree,} Methodically, from higheſt to loweſt, 


JounsoN. 


am anſwerable. Whom refers to Timon. All the modern editors 
(following the ſecond folio) read Which once,” &c. . MALONE. 


the mouth, he was ſaid to be embed. See a note on the firſt ſcene 
of the Taming of the Shrew. "The thought is from Painter Palace of 
Pleaſure, Tom. I. Nov. 28. Srrryrxs. | 


of the mouth. Malo. 


Vol. XII. F 1. Sen. 


pulpit for orations, where the orators commonly uſe to ſpeake unto - 
the people ; and filence being made, everie man liſtening to hear 


at length he began to ſpeak in this · manner: My lordes of Athens, 
| have alittle yard in my houſe where there groweth a ſigge tree, on 
MALONE. - 
* Whom ance à day—] Old copy Who. For the correction 1 


5 — emboſſed froth ] When a deer was run hard and foamed at 


Embeſ:d froth, is ſwollen froth; from boſe, Fr. a tumour. - The 
term emboſſed, when applied to a deer, is from embacor, Sp. to caſt out 
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1. Sen. His diſcontents are nuremovably 

Coupled to nature. | | 
2. Sen. Our hope in him is dead: let us return, 

And (train what other means is left unto us 

In our dear perils. 
1. Sen. It requires ſwift foot. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
Tz. Walls of Athens. 
Enter two Senators, and a Meſſenger, 


1. Sen. Thou haſt painfully diſcover'd ; are his files 
As full as thy report? | 
Mef. I have ſpoke the leaſt : 
Beſides, his expedition promiſes 
Preſent approach. 
2. Sen. We ſtand much hazard,, if they bring not Timon, 
I met a courier, one mine ancient friend 7 ;— 
Whom, though 1n general part we were oppos'd, 
Yet our old love made a particular force, 
And made us ſpeak like friends * :—this man was riding 
From Alcibiades to Timon's cave, 
With letters of entreaty, which imported 
His fellowſhip” the cauſe againſt your city, 
In part for his ſake mov'd. 


Enter Senators from TIMOx. 


1. Sen. Here come our brothers. Ft 
3. Sen. No talk of Timon, nothing of him expect. 
The enemies“ drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring 
Doth choke the air with duſt; In, and prepare; 
Ours is the fall, I fear, our foes 0 ſnare. [ Exeunt. 


I eur dear peril.) Dear, in Shakſpeare's language, is dire, dreadfi: 
80, in Hamlet- 
Would I had met my dearef foe. in heaven.” Marloxx. 
7 — One mine ancient friend; | Mr. Upton would i cad, 
| | once mine ancient friend. STEEVENS. 
8 Whom, though in general part ve tuere of pos'd, 
Yet our old love made a particular force, 
And made us ſpeak lite friends ;] Our authour hurried away by 
ſtrong conceptions, and little attentive to minute accuracy, takes 
great liberties. in the conſtruction of ſentences. Here he means, 
Iten, though we were on oppoſite ſides iv the public cauſe, yet the 
force of our ld affection wrought ſo much «pon, as to make bim cal 
to me as a friend, Malo. a 
"RE? SCENE 


- 
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* 


8s EN E lu. 
The Woods. Timon's Cave, and @ tomb-ſloae ſeen. 
Enter a Soldier, ſceling Tixcov. | 


Sol. By all deſcription, this ſhould be the place. 
Who's here? ſpeak, ho !—No anſwer What is this ? 
Timon is dead, who hath out- ſtretch'd his ſpan : 

Some beaſt read this ; there does not live a man 9. 


Mr. Theobald and Dr. Warburton read—Some beaſt rear 

« The ſoldier (ſays Theobald) had yet only ſeen the rude pile of 
earth heap'd up for Timon's grave, and not the inſcription upon it. 
In ſupport of this emendation, which was ſuggeſted to him by Dr. 
Warburton, he quotes theſe lines from Flescher's Cupid's Revenge: - 
« Here is no food, nor beds; nor any ben, J 
Built by a better architect than e 

lam now convinced that the emendation made by Mr. Theobald 
is right, and that it ought to be admitted into the text: Some hgaſt 
rear d this. Our poet certainly would not make the foldier call on 
a beaſt to read the inſcription, Ire he had informed ede 
that he could not read it himſelf ; which he does aft . 
Beſides; from the time he aſks, « What is this?“ [i. e. what is 
this cave, tomb, &c. not what is this inſcription] to the words, 
« What's on this tomb, —the obſervation evidently zelates to Timon 
himſelf, and his grave; whereas, by the erroneous reading of the 
old copy, . Some beaſt read this,” —the ſoldier is firſt made to call 
on a beaſt to rcad the inſcription, without aſſigning any reaſon for 
ſo extraordinary a requiſtion; then to talk of 'Timon's death and 
of his grave; and at laſt, to inform the audience that he cannot 
read the inſcription. Let me add, that a beaſt being as. unable to 
read as the ſoldier, it would be abſurd to call on one for aſſiſtance; 
whilſt on the other hand, if a den or cave, or any rude heap of earth 


mſeſt that it muſt have been formed by a beaſt. 
A paſſage in XK. Lear alſo adds ſupport to the emendation : 
2 this hard beyſe, 
More hard than are the ſtones whereof tis raid. 
. MaLonr. 
The ſoldier” (ſays Dr. Warburton] © had only ſeen the rude heap 


was dead, and what could tell him that but his tomb? The tomb he 
ſees, and the inſcription upon it, which not being able to read, and 
linding none to read it for him, he exclaims peeviſhly, ſome beaſt read 


There is ſomething elaborately unſkilſul in the contrivance of 
ſending a ſoldier, ho cannot read, to take the epitaph in wax, only 


ſcene, Jouxso. 


F 2 | Dead, 


9 Some beaft read this ; there does not live a man.] Thus the old copy 
'd 


reſembling a tomb, be found where there does not live a-man, it is ma- 


of carth.” He had evidently feen ſomething that told him Timon 


thin for it muſt be read, and in this place it cannot be read by man. 


that it may cloſe the play by being read with more ſolemnity in the 


_ — 
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Dead, ſure; and this his grave. What's on this tomb 
T cannot read; the character Vl} take with wax; 
Our captain hath in every figure {ki]l ; 

An ag'd interpreter, though young in days : 
Before proud Athens he's ſet down by this, | 
"Whoſe fall the mark of his ambition is. {Exit 


SCENE V. 


Before the Walls of Athens. 


"T rumpets ſound. Enter Alcistapks, and Forces. 


=> Sound to this coward and laſcivious town 
Our terrible approach. [4 bunded, 
; | 7 au Seeders on the wall. * 
Till now you have gone on, and fill'd the time 

With all licentious meaſure, making your wills 

The ſcope of juſtice; till now, myſelf, and ſuch 

As ſlept within the ſhadow of your power, | 
Have wander'd with our travers'd arms, and breath'd 
Qur ſufferance vainly : Now the time is fluſh *, + 
When crouching marrow, in the bearer ſtrong, 

Cries, of itſelf, No more * now breathleſs wrong 

Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe; 

And purſy infolence ſhall break his wind, 

With fear, and horrid flight. 

1. Sen. Noble, and young, | 

Whea thy firſt griefs were but a mere conceit, 

Ere thou hadſt power, or we had cauſe of fear, 

We ſent to thee; to give thy rages balm, 
To wipe out our ingratitude with loves 


. 


„Above their quantity *, 


1 — rates arms — | Arms acroſs. 

le time is fluſh,] A bird is ſiuſewehen his ſeathers are grows, 

and he can leave the neſt. F/ is mature. JonxsOx. 

3 When crouching marrow, in the bearer firong, | 
Cees e 1:3, No more:] The marrow was ſuppoſed to be the 
original of ſtrength. I he image is from a camel knecling to.take p 
his load; who riſes immediately when. he finds he-has as much laid u 
as be can bear. Wan HUR TON. | 

The image may as juſtly be faid to be taken from a porter or coal- 
heaver, who when there is as much laid upon his ſhoulders as he can 

. bear, will certainly ory, v mare. MAL ON. 
* Abwe their quantity.) Thcir refers to vrirfe, © To give thy rages 


balm,” muſt be conſidered as parenthetical, "The modern editors 
have ſubſtitutcd lagraiitudes for ingretitude. MA4aioNe. 


2. Ben. 
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2. Sn. So did we woo | 
Transformed Timon to our city's love, | 
By humble meſſage, and by promis'd means * ; 
We were not all unkind, nor all deferve 
The common ſtroke of war. 
1. Sen. Theſe walls of ours 
Were not erected by their hands, from whom 
You have receiv'd your griefs : nor are they ſuch, 
That theſe great towers, trophies, and ſchools ſhould fall 
For private faults in them 7. | , 
2. Sen. Nor are they living, 
Who were the motives that you firft went out; 
Shame, that they wanted cunning, in exceſs 
Hath broke their hearts. March, noble lord, . 
Into our city-with thy banners ſpread: 
By decimation, and a tithed death, 
(If thy revenges hunger for that food, 
Which nature loaths, ) take thou the deſtin'd tenth ; 
And by the hazard of the ſpotted die, 
Let die the ſpotted. r 
1. Sen. All have not offended; 
For thoſe that were, it is not ſquare ?, to take, 
On thoſe that are, revenges *.: crimes, like lands, 


5 — by rom means;] i. e. by promiſing him a competent ſub- | 
fiſtance, So, in K. Henry IF. P. II. Your mean; are very fender, 
and your waſte is great.” , MALoNE. th . 

5 You have receiv'd your griefs.] The old copy has—grief; but as 
the ſenator in his preceding ſpeech uſes the plural, grief was proba- 
bly here an error of the preſs. The correction was made by Mr. 
Theobald. MaLoxe. | | 
For private faults in them.] That is, in the perſons from whom | 
vou have received your griefs, MAaLoNe. * 
* Shame, that they wwanted cunning,” in exceſe 

Hath broke their hearts.) Shame in excels (i. e. extremity of ſhame) 
that they wanted cunning (i, e. that they were not wiſe enough not 
to baniſh you) hath broke their hearts, 'TuroBALD. 

have no wiſh to diſturb the manes of Theobald, yet think ſome 
emeudation may be oſfered that ill make the conſtruction leſs. harſh, 
and the ſentence more ſerious. I read : | 
Shame that they wanted, coming in e i 
Hath broke their hearts. 
Sbame wobich th'y had ſo long wanted, at af? coming in its u .exceſs.r 

| f Jouxso. 

9 — nt ſjuare—]) Not regular, not equitable. Jonxsox. p ' 
wenge A Old Copy-—revenge. Corrected hy Mr. Stcevens.- i 
cc the preceding ſpeech; MaLoxe. | k | 
Are 
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Are not inherited. Then, dear countryman, 
Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy rage: 
Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thoſe kin, | 
Which, in the bluſter of thy wrath, muſt fall 
With thoſe that have offended : like a ſhepherd, 
Approach the fold, and cull the infected forth, 
But kill not all together. 25 

2. Sen. What thou wilt, | 
Thou rather ſhalt enforce it with thy ſmile, 
Than hew to't with thy ſword. . 

1. Sen. Set but thy foot | 
Againſt our rampir'd gates, and they ſhall ope ; 
So thou wilt ſend thy gentle heart before, 
To ſay, thou t enter friendly. 

2. Sen. Throw thy glove, 

Or any token of thine honour elſe, 

That thou wilt uſe the wars as thy redrdſs, 
And not as our confuſion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbour in our town, till we 
Have ſeal'd thy full defire. 3 

Alc. Then there's my glove ; 

Deſcend, and open your uncharged ports: 
Thoſe enemies of Timon's, and mine own, 
Whom you yourſelyes ſhall ſet out for reproof, 
Fall, and no more: and,—to atone your fears 
With my more noble meaning, — not a man 
Shall paſs his quarter *, or offend the ſtream 
Of regular juſtice in your city's bounds, 

But fhall be remedy'd ?, to your publick laws 
At heavieſt anſwer. | 


T — uncharged ports : That is, unguarded gates. Jonxsox. 
 Unchayrged means unattacked. Maso. 
Mr. on is right. So, in Shakſpeare's zoth Sonnet: 
« Thou paſs'd by the ambuſh of young days, 
Either not aſfail'd, or victor, being charg d. Matoxk. 
l | ſhall his tation, or be 

Shall paſs his quarter,] Not a ſoldier quit his ſtation, or b 
let looſe 6 4. you; — if any commits violence, he ſhall anſwer it 
regularly to the law. Jonnson. 

3 But ſball be remedy d,] The conſtruction is, But he ſhall be re- 
medied; but Shakſpeare means, that his offence ſhall be remedicd, 
the word offence being included in offend in a former line. The 
editor of the ſecond folio, for t, in the laſt line but one of this 
fpeech, ſubſtituted iy, which all the ſubſequent editors 3 4 

A LONT- 


\ Bal. 
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Bab. Tis moſt nobly ſpoken. - - HTS | 
Al. Deſcend, and keep your words “. 
The Senators deſcend, and open the gates. 

. Enter @ Soldier. 
Sol. My noble general, Timon is dead; 
Entomb'd upon the very hem o' the ſea: 
And, on his grave- ſtone, his inſculpture 3 which 
With wax I brought away, whoſe {oft impreſſion | 
loferprets for my poor ignorance . 


Alc. [reads.] Here lies @ wretched corſe, of wretched ſoul 
bereft : 

del not my name; A plague conſume you wicked caitiffi left * ! 

Here lie I Timon; who, alive, all living men did hate : 


%% by, and curſe thy fil; but paſiF and flay not bere thy 


gait. 


Theſe well expreſs in thee thy latter ſpirits : 
Though thou abhor*dſt in us our human griefs, 
Scorn'dſt our brain's flow“, and thoſe our droplets which 


by the editor of the ſecond folio. Marone. 

* .— for my poor ignorance.) Poor is here uſed as a diſſyllable, as 
dur is in the Merchant of Venice. MALONE. 
5 — caiti left “] This epitaph is found in Sir Thomas North's 
tranflation of Plutareh, with the difference of one word only, viz. 
wretches 1nſtead of cattiffs. STEEVENS. |; | 
This epitaph is formed out of two diſtinct epitaphs which Shak- 
ſpeare found in Plutarch. The firſt couplet is ſaid by Plutarch to 
have been compoſed by Timon himſelf as his epitaph; the ſecond 
to have been written by the poet Callimachus. f 

Perhaps the flight variation mentioned by Mr. Steevens, aroſe 
from our authour's having another epitaph before him, which is 
found in Kendal's Flowers of Epigrammes, 1577, and in Painter's 
Palace of Pleaſure, Vol. I. Nov. 28. 

Timon Auris EriTAPHE. - 
„My wretched caitife daies expired now and paſt, 
My carren corps enterred here, is graſpt in ground, 
In weltring waves of ſwelling ſeas by ſourges caſte; 
»My name if thou deſire, the gods thee doe confound !”? 
| MaALroNne, 

* — ovr brain's lot. —] Our brain's flow.is our tears, JOHNSON. 
So, in Sir Giles Gooſecap, 1606: 

© Tihed not the tears of my brain,” > 
Again, in the Miracles of Moſes, by Drayton : 
«* But he from rocks that fountains can command, 
* Cannot yet ſtay the fountains of bis brain.” 3 | 

rom 
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18 TIMON or ATHENS. 


From niggard nature fall, yet tich conceit - 
Taught thee to make vaſt wy au weep for aye 


On thy low grave, on faults forgiven . Dead 

Is noble Limon; of whoſe memory | | 
Hereafter more.—Bring me into your city, 

And I will uſe the olive with my — : | 
Make war breed peace ; make peace ſtint war ; make each 
Preſcribe to other, as each other's leach *.— 

Let our drums ſtrike *. | [ Exeunt, 


= 7 — on faults forgiven.) I ſuſpect that we ought to read: 


On thy low grave.— One fault's forgiven. Dead 
Is noble Timon, &c. 

One fault (viz. the ingratitude of the Athenians to Timon) is for- 
given, 1. e. exempted from puniſhment by the death of the injured 

rſon. TyxwrTyT, 

I formerly thought Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture very probable, (n 
being frequently printed for ane in theſe plays,) but the old reading 
and punctuation, which Ihave followed, appear tome now ſufficiently 
intelligible. Mr. Theobald aſks, « why ſhould Neptune weep over 
Timon's faults, or, indeed, what ſault had he committed?“ The 
faults that Timon had committed, were, 1. that boundleſs prodigality 
which his Steward ſo forcibly deſcribes and laments; and 2. his be- 
coming a Miſanthrope, and abjuring the ſociety of all men ſor the 
crimes of a few. — Theobald ſuppoſes that Alcibiades bids the ſenate 
ſet forward, aſſuring themat theſametime that he forgives the wrongs 
they have done him, On :—Faults forgiven, But how unlikely is it, 
that he ſhould deſert the ſubject immediately before him, — enter 
upon another quite different ſubject, in theſe three words; and then 
return to Timon again? to ſay nothing of the ſtrangeneſs of the 
phraſe—fauts forgiven, for “ faults ae forgiven.” MaLoxe. 

9 — leach.) i. e. phyfician. STE EVEN S. 

The play of Timon is a domeſtick tragedy, and therefore . 
faſtens on the attention of the reader. In the plan there is not muc 
art, but the incidents are natural, and the characters various and 
exact. The cataſtrophe affords a very powerful warning agaiuſt 
that oſtentatious liberality, which ſcatters bounty, but conſers no 
benefits, and buys flattery, but not friendſhip. 

In this tragedy, are many paſſages perplexed, obſcure, and proba- 
bly corrupt, which I have endeavourcd to rectify, or explain, with 
due diligence ; but having only one copy, cannot promiſe myſelf that 
my endeavours ſhall be much applauded. Jouxsox. ' 

This play was altered by Shadwell, and brought upon the ſtage in 
1678. In the i title-page he calls it Timon of Athens, or the Man- 
Later, as it is acted at the Nuke's Theatre, made into a play. STELVENS: 
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jo l leave all ſuch to 
, that will not praiſe it, Pale. 


PREFACE to ihe quarto edition of this play, 1609, 
A never writer, to an ever reader. Newes. 


Eternall reader, you have heere a new play, never ſtal'd with the 
ſtage, never clapper-claw'd with the palmes of the vulger, and yet 
rm full of the palme comicall ; for it is a birth of your [r. tb] 

raine, that never under-tooke any thing commicall, vainely : and 
were but the vaine names of commedies changde for the titles of com- 
modities, or of playes for pleas; you ſhould ſee all thoſe grand cen 
ſors, that now ſtile them ſuch vanities, flock to them for the maine 
ce of their 2 : eſpecially this authours commedies, that are 
fram'd to the life, that they ſerve for the moſt common commen- 
tarics of all the actions of our lives, ſhewing ſuch 2 dexteritie and 
er of witte, that the moſt diſpleaſed with playes, are pleasd with 

is commedies. And all ſuch dull and heavy-witted worldlings, as 


_ were never capable of the witte of a commedie, comming by report of 


them to his repreſentations, have found that witte there, that they 


never found in themeſelves, and bave parted better-wittied than they 


came: feeling an edge of witte ſet upon them, more than ever th 
dreamd they had braine to grind it on. So much and ſuch ſavored falt 
of witte is in his commedies, that they ſeeme (for their height of 
pleaſure) to be borne in that ſea that brought forth Venus. Amongſt 
all there is none more witty than this: and had I time I would com- 
ment upon it, though 1 know it needs not, (for ſo much as will make 
you think your teſterne well beſtowd) but for ſo much worth, as even 
poore I know to be ſtuſt in it. Tt deſerves fuch a labour, as well a 
the beſt commedy in Terence or Plautus. And beleeve this, that 
when hee is gone, and his commedies out of ſale, you will ſcramble 
for them, and ſet up a new Engliſh inquiſition, Take this for a 
warning, and at the perill of your pleaſures lofle, and judgements, 
refuſe not, nor like this the leſſe, for not being ſullied with the 
ſmoaky breath of the multitude ; but thanke fortune for the ſcape it 
hath made amongſt you: ſince by the grand poſſcſſors wills I beheve 
you ſhould have prayd for them r. ii] rather than beene prayd. And 

— prayd for (for the ſtates of their wits healths) 


y R U & UK.. 


N Troy, there lies the ſcene. From illes of Greece 
The princes orgillous“, their high blood chaf d, 

Have to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips —__ 
Fraught with the miniſters and inſtruments 
Of cruel war: Sixty and nine, that wore 
Their crownets regal, from the Athenian bay 
Put forth toward Phrygia : and their yow. is made, 
To ranſack Troy; within whoſe ſtrong immures 
The raviſh'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, 
With wanton Paris ſleeps; And that's the quarrel. 
To Tenedos they come; B e 
And the deep- drawing barks do there diſgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage : Now on Dardan plaians 
The freſh and yet unbruiſed Greeks do pitch a 
Their brave pavilions : Priam's ſix- ted city: | 
Dardan, and Tytnbria, Ilias, Chetas, Trojan, —— 
And Antenorides, with maſly ftaples, <5 3 
And correſponhve and fulfilling bolts? 5 
Sperr up the ſons of Troy“. 

| Now 


This prologue is found only in the folio edition. Matoxx. 

2 The princes or gillous,]  Orgillour, i. e. proud, diſdainful, Or- 
illeux, Fr. This word is ufed in the romance of Richard 
eur de Lyen : | 4 

4 His was orguleus." STEVENS. | 

a —fulfiling late To fulfl! in this place means to fill till there 
be no room for more. In this ſenſe it is now obſolete. 80, in 
Gower, De Confeſſione Amantis, lib. V. fol. 114: 3 

A luſtie maide, a ſobre, a meke, ' 
« Fulfilled of all curtoſie. N 


* Fulfilled of all unkindſhip.“ Srrxvxus. 15 
To be fulßllal with grace and benediction, is ſtill the language of 
our liturgy. Br.acxsToNe. 
+* Sperr up the ſons of Troy.) The old copy has—Stirre, The cor- 
rection was made by Mr. Theobald. To ſperre, he obſerves, is to ſbur 
up, to 4:fend by bars.—The names of the gates are here exhibited as 
in the old copy, for the reaſon aſſigned by Dr. Farmer; except in the 
inſtance of Antenorides, inſtead of which the old copy has Antenonydur. 
Thequotation from Lydgate ſhews that was an errour of the printer. 
| | MaALoONE. 


Again 


So, in Spenſer's Faery Pucen, b. 5. e. 10: 
The other that was entred, labour'd faſt - 
To Herre the gate,” &c. | | 
Again, in Warnet's Albion's England, 1602. B. H. chap, 12 : 
When chaſed home into his holdes, there p up in 
gates.” ST#EVENS., * * 
r. 


. 


ſubject, in a dreſs gf war, before a warlike play. Jouxsox. 
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P R O LOG UE. 
Now expectation, tickling ſkittiſh ſpirits, \ 
On one and other fide, Trojan and Greek, | 
Sets all on hazard: And hither am 1 come 
A prologue arm*d*,—but not in confidence 
Of authour's pen, or actor's voice; but ſited 
In like conditions as our argument, — 


Mr. Theobald informs us that the very names of the gates of Tro 
have been barbarouſly demoliſhed by the editors; and a deal of learned 
duſt he makes in ſetting them right again; much however to Mr. 


 Heath's ſatisfaQtio Qtion. Indeed the learning is mad withdrawn from 
the later editions, and we are — — — 


Dardan, and Thymbria, Ilia, Scæa, Trojan, 
And Antenorides, ; 
But had he looked into the Trey hole of Lydgate, inftead of puzzling 
himſelf with Dares Phrygins, he would e found the horrid 
— to have been neither the work of Shakeſpcare, nor his 
+ | 
« Therto his compaſſed enuyrowne 
« Hadde gute. VI 2 ata the towne : 
The brite of all | and ſtrengeſt eke with all, 
« Largeſt alſo | aud moſte pry , 
« Of myghty byldyng | alone percleſs, 
« Was by the kinge called | Dardazydes ; 
And in eye Jyke as it as founde, 


« Zambia | was named the ſcconde; 
„Aae thyzde | called Heyar,  . 
The ſourthe gate | hyghte alſo Cetheas 
* The fyfthe Taaiana, I the lygth Authounder, = 
_ + Stxange and mygbty ] both in werte and pes.“ 
Lend. empr. by R. Pynſon, 1513, Fol. b. ii. ch. 1. 
The Trey Bale was ſome chat mode rnized, and reduced into.reguias 
ſtanzas, about the beginning of the laſt century, under the name of, 
ſtanzas, about the beginning of the laſt r. under the name of, 
The Life and Death of Netto. — le fought a Hundred mayne Battailc: 
in open Field againſt the Grecians ; whercin there were ſlaine on both 


Suu Fourteenc Tiundted and Size Thouſand, Fourſcore and Sire 


Men.— Fol no date. 'This work Dr. Fuller, and ſeveral other criticks, 


have erroncouſſy quoted as the original; and obſerve in conſequence, 
that if Chaucer's coin were of greater weight for deeper lcarn'y, 


» Lydgate's were of a more refined flandard for purer language : ſo that 


one might maſtake him for a modern writer!“ EARMER. 

On other occaſions, in the courſe of this play, I ſhall iuſert quo- 
tations from the Tree Bale modernized, as being the moſt inte ligible 
of the two. Srrrrrus. . 

S A prologue arm d, I come here to ſpeak r and come 
in armour; not deſying the audience, in confidence o either the au- 
thour's or aQtor's abilities. but merely in a character ſuited to the 


To 
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To tell you, fair beholders, that our play 7 
Leaps o'er the vaunt” and firſtlings of thoſe broils, 
'Ginning in the middle ; ſtarting thence 2 
To what may he digeſted in a play. 
Like, or find fault; do as your — are; 
Now good, or bad, tis but the chance of 7 2 
4 * q r p 
6 the 1 i. e. the avaunt, what went ore. Tre 5 
The vaunt is the van 6, called in our „D 
guard, PERCY, ang eg 
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Pram, Ang of Troy 8 
HeR Cor, N 


Troilus, £38 $ 4 

Paris, A — 

Deiphobus,- | 

—_— ; | | 
neas, , 

Anette: | Trojan Comm andert. 

Chalchas, @ Trojan prieſt, taking part with the owe 

Pandarus, Uncle to Creſſida. 

Margarelon, a — ſon of Priam. : 


Agamemnon, the Cache General: 
Menelaus, his brother. 
1— 


1 es, f 
N — Grecian Commanders. 
Diomedes, 


Patroclus, 

Therſites, a deformed and — Grecian. 

. ervant to Creſſida. 

Bi roilus; Servant to Patris; Servant to Dio 
ES, - | 


Helen, wife te Menelaus. 
Foy e wiſe to Hector. 

ndra, daughter to Priam ; a Propheteſs. 
Creſſida, daughter to Calchas. 


* 
Trojan and Greck Soldiers, and Attendants. 
SCEWE, Troy, and the Grecian Camp before it 
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ACT Il. SCENE I. 
Troy. Before Priam's Palaces. 10 440.3 
Enter 'TzoiLus arm d, and PANnDARUS- 


Tro. Call here my varlet“, III unarm again: 
Why ſhould 1 war without the walls of Trey, 
8 = £ . - . | That 


The ſtory was originally written by Lollius, an old Lombard au- 
thor, and fince by Chaucer. Porr. | 

Mr. Pope (after Dryden) informs us that the ſtory of Treilus and 
Craſßda was originally the work of one Lollius, a Lombard; (of whom 
Gatcoigne ſpeaks in Dan Bartbolmewe his firſ® Triumph ; „ Since 
Lellius and Chaucer both, make doubt upon that gloſe”) but Dryden 
goes yet further, He declares it to have been written in Latin verſe, 
and that Chaucer tranſlated it. Lollius was ahiſtoriographer of Ur- 
bino in Italy. Shakſpeare received the greateſt part of his materials 
for the irudure of this play from the Treye Bale of Lydgate. Lydgate 
was not much more than a tranſlator of Guido of Columpna, Who 
was of Meſſina in Sicily, and wrote his Hiſtory of Troy in Latin, after 
Dictys Cretenſis, and Dares Phrygius, in 1287. On theſe, as Mr. 
Marton obſagves, he engrafted many newromantick inventions, which. 
the taſte of his age dictated, and which the connection between Gre- 
cian and Gothic ſiction eaſily admitted; at. the ſame time compre- 
hending in his plan the Thaban and Argonautic ſtories from Ovid, 
Statius, and. Valerius Flaccus. Guido's work was publiſhed at 
Cologne, in 1477, again in 1480: at Straſburgh 1486, and iiden: 
1409. It appears to have been tranſlated by Raoul Te. Feure, at 
Cologne, into French, from whom Caxton rendered it into Engliſh 
in 1471, under the title of his Recuyel, &c. fo that there muſt have 
been yet ſome earlier edition of Guido's performance than I have 
hitherto ſeen or heard of, unleſs his firſt. tranſlator had recourſe to a 
manuſcript, 
Guido of Columpaa is referred to as an authority by our own chro- 
nicler Grafton, Chaucer had made the loves of Troitus and Creſſida 
famous, which very probably might have been Shakſpeare's induce- 
ment to try their fortune on the ſtage, —Lydgate's. Tree Boke was 
printed by Pynſon, 1513: ln the books of the Stationers' Company, . 
anno 1584, is entered © A proper ballad, dialegue-wiſe, between 
Troilus and Crefſida,” Again, Feb. 7, 1603: * The booke. of Troilus 
and Creſſida, as it is ated by my Lo. Chamherlaia's men.“ The firſt 
of theſe entries is in the name of Edward White, the ſecond in that 
of M. Roberts. Again, Jan. 28, 1608, entered by Rich. Bonian 
and Hen, Whalley, A booke called the hiſtory of Troilus and: 
Creſlida.” STEEVE Ns. * | | 

iy Ther 
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13 . © TROILVS AND CRESSIDA. 
That find ſach cruel battle here within ? C 
Each Trojan, that is maſter of his heart, 


Let 


The entry in 1608-9 was made by the bookſellers for whom this 
play was publiſhed in 1609. It was writtep, I conceive, in 1602. 
See An Attemp! to aſcertain the order of Shaiſpeare's plays, Vol. J. 

g Matoxx. 

Before this play of Troilus and Creda, printed in 1609, is a book- 
ſeller's preface, ſhewing that firſt impreſhon to have been before the 
play had been acted, and that it was publiſhed without Shakeſpeare's 

owledge, from a copy that had fallen into the bookſeller's hands. 

Mr. Dryden thinks this one of the firſt of our author's plays: but, 

on the contrary, it m_ be judged from the fore-mentioned preface, 
that it was one of his laſt; and the great number of obſervations, 
both moral and politick, with which this piece is crowdcd more than 
any other of his, ſeems to confirm my opinion. Pore. 

E t may rather learn from this preface, that the original proprietors 
of Shakſpeare's plays thought it their intereſt to keepthem unprinted. 
The author of it adds, at the conclnfion, theſe words: Thank 

fortune for the ſcape it buth made amongſt you, fince, by the grand 

Poſleſſors wills, I believe you ſhould have prayed for them, rather 

than been prayed,” &c. By the grand 755 ors, I ſuppoſe, were 
meant Hemiag and Condell. It appears that the rival playhouſes at 
that time made frequent depredations on one another's copies. In the 

 laduCton to the Makentext, written by Webſter, and augmented by 
Marſton, 1604, is the following paſſage: | 
_ * I wonder you would play it, another company having interet 
in it. | x ky 

« Why not Malevelc in folio with us, as Jeranimo in decimo ſexto 
with them? They taught us a name for our plays; we call it  Oze for 

another.” 5 

Again, T. Heywood, in his preface to the Engl Traveller, 1633: 
« Others of them are ſtil] retained in the hands of ſome actors, who 

think it againſt their peculiar profit to have them come 1 print, 
TEEVEYS. 
lt appears, however, that frauds were practiſed by writers as wellas 
actors. It ſtands on record againſt Robert Greene, the author of Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay, and Orlando Furigſo, 1594 and 1599, that 
he ſold the laſt of theſe pieces to two different theatres :* Maſter R. C. 
would it not make you bluſh, &c. if you ſold not Orlando Furigſo to 

» the b. pehag for twenty nobles, and when they were in the 

country, ſold the ſame play to the Lord Admiral's men for as much 
© more? Was not this plain Coneycatching, M. G.?“ Defence of Coney 
catching, 1592. COLLINS. ; 

» * Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid by a late editor, I have a cop) 
of the firſt folio, including Troilus and Crefſida, Indeed, as ] have 
juſt now obſerved, it was at firſt either unn or. forgotten. lt docs 
not however appear in the / of the plays, and is thruſt in between 
the bijforics and the tragedies without any enumeration of the pages; 
except, I think, on one leaf only. It differs intirely from the cop) 

in the ſecond folio. FARMER, | have 


: 


— * 


TROLLus AND: CRESSIDA. as 


Let him to ſield; Troilus, alas !-hath none. 

Pan. Will this geer pe/er;be mended? 2. 

Tro. The Greeks are ſtrong, and {kilfulito their frog, 
Fierce to their {kill, and to their fierceneſs valiant; ba A 
But I am weaker than a woman's tears | 
Tamer than fleep, fonder“ than ignorante: 
Leſs valiant than the virgin in the night, 

And ſkill-lefs as unpractis'd infaney. 

Pan, Well, I have told you enough af this 2 for my 
part, I'll not meddle nor make no further. He, that 
will have a cake out of. the wheat, muſt tarry the grinding. 
Tro. Have I not tarry'd? 

Pan. Ay, the grinding; but you muſt tarry che boult- 
ing. 

7 Have I not tarry'd ? 

Soars Ay, the boulting; but you wut tarry the ſeavep- 


\ 


7 70. Still have I tarry'd 

Pan. Ay, to the leavening : but here's yet io x the. word— 
hereafter, the kneading, the making of the cake, the heating 
of the oven, and the baking; nay, you rer the cooling 
too, or you may chance to burn your lips. 


I have conſylted eleven copier of the fff folie, and Trades and 


os is not wanting in any one of them, -STEEYENS», - 

my varlet,] This wo anciently ſignified a ſervant or. foo man 
to a knight or warrior. 80, Holinſhed, ſpeaking of the battle "of 
. Agincourt : . —diverſe were releeved by their var/cts, and conveied 
out of the field. Again,in an antient epitaph in the churchyardof 
ſaint Nicas at Arras : 

« Cy giſt Hakin et ſon varlet, 

« Tout di-arme et tout di-pret, . 

Avec ſon eſpe et ſalloche &c. Srrxvr ks, | 

I Will this geer nc er be mended ?] There js ſomewhat proyerbial in 
this queſtion, which I likewiſe meet with in the Interlude of K. Da- 
riur, 1565: | . 
« Wyll not yet this gere be amended, 

Nor your ſinful acts corrected ” STSEVENS., , 

+ — fonder—) ji. e. more weak, or fooliſh, See Vol. III. p. 66, 
n. 5. Matone. 

5 And ſtill-lfs, &e.) Mr. Dryden, in his alteration of this plz 

has taken this ſpeech as it ſtands, except that be bas changed 32 
6% to artig, not for the better, becauſe 2 refers to * and 
feilful. Jonxsox. 

A very fond and ftill-l:ſs Remarker on ote, aſks, «a od does 
not artleſs refer to art and artful f” ae a will he find ort and art- 
fil in this paſſage ? The other words mentioned by, Dr. Wa 
occurred before. MALONE, + 

70. 


14 TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
Tro. Patience herſelf, what goddeſs e'er ſhe be, 
Doth leſſer blenchꝰ at ſufferance than I do. 
At Priam's royal table do I fit; 
And when fair Creſſid comes into my thoughts, — 
So, traitor !-—whenſhe comes !—When ſhe is thence” ? 
Pan. Well, ſhe look'd yefter-night fairer than ever I ſaw 
her look; or any woman elſe. Fr Sills 
Tro. I was about to tell thee, —When my heart, 
As wedged with a ſigh, would rive in twain; 
Leſt Hector or my father ſhould perecive me, 
E have (as when the ſun doth light a ftorm*) 
Bury'd this ſigh in wrinkle of a ſmile“: 
- But ſorrow, that is couch'd in ſeeming gladneſs, 
Is like that mirth fate turns to ſudden ſadneſs. 
Pan. An her hair were not ſomewhat darker than Helen's, 
(well, go to,) there were no more compariſon between the 
women,— But, for my part, ſhe is my kinſwoman ; I would 
not, as they term it, praiſe her, — Hut I would ſomebody 
- had heard her talk yeſterday, as I did. 
I will not diſpraiſe your ſiſter Cafſandra's wit: but. 
Teo. O Pandarus! I tell thee, Pandarus,— 
When I do tell thee, There my hopes lie drown'd, 
| _ Reply not in how many fathoms deep 
They lie indrench'd; . I tell thee, I am mad 
In Creſſid's love: Thou anſwer'ſt, She is fair; 
Pour ſt in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice; 
- Handleft in thy diſcourſe, O, that her hand?, 


; Ih 
6 Doth leffer blench ] To Peach is to ſhrink, ſtart, or fly off. 80 
in Hamlet: ' - | 
| « if he but Blench, 
*I know my courſe—.“ 
Again, in the Pilgrim by B. and Fletcher : 
„ men that will not totter, 6 
. Nor beach much at a bullet.” STzevens. . 
7 ben foe comes — ben i fbe thence?) Both the old copies 


_read—then ſhe comes, when fe is thence. Mr. Rowe corrected the 
former error, and Mr, Pope the latter. Matoxx. 

2 form—] Old Copics—a ſcorn. Corrected by 8 

* Xs | "MALONE. 

E wrinkle of @, ſmile] So, in Twelfth Night : „ He doth 
vile his face into more lines than the new map with the augmentation 

of the Indies,” Martons. q 

* » Handleſt in thy diſcourſe, O, that ber hard, &c.] Handle is here 

uſed metaphorically, with an alluſion at the ſame time to 1ts 4 
meaning 


” 
\, 
% 
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la whoſe compariſon all whites are ink, 

Writing their own reproach ; to whoſe ſoft ſeizure 

The cygnet's down-is harſh, and ſpirit of ſenſe Sy 
Hard as the palm of ploughman“! This thou tell'ſt me, 
As true thou tell'ſt me, When I fay—T love her; 

But, ſaying thus, inſtead of oil and balm, . 

Thou lay'ſt in every gaſh that love hath given me 

The knife that made it. 

Pan. I ſpeak no more than truth. 


Tro. Thou doſt not ſpeak ſo much. 


— 


meaning; and the jingle between hand and bandleft is perſectly in our 
authour's manner. | 
The beauty of a female hand ſeems to have made a ſtrong impreſ- 
ſon on his mind, Antony cannot endure that the hand of Cleopatra 
ſhould be touched: | bu | 1 
« —— To let a fellow that will take rewards, 
« And ſay, God guit you, be familiar with 
« My play-fellow, your and this kingly ſeal, 
And plighter of high hearts,” . | 
Again, in Romeo and Julia * 
« they may ſcize BY 44 
« On the white wonder of dear Jultet's band.” g 
In the Miuter's Tale Florizel with equal warmth, and not leſs poeti- 
cally, deſcants on the hand of his miſtreſs: 
« —— | take thy hand; this hand 
As ſoft as dove's down, and as white as it 5 
« Or Ethiopian's tooth; or the fann'd ſnow. : 
„That's bolted the northern blaſts twice o'er.” . | 
This paſſage has, I think, been wrong pointed in the late editions i 
Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart 3 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait: her voice 
Handleſt in thy diſcourſe O that lier hand + 
In whoſe compariſon, &c.  Marovxe, | 
We have the ſame play of words in Titus Andrenicus : 
« O, handle not the theme, to talk of hands, 
« Leſt we remember ſtill, that we have none! 
We may be certain therefore that thoſe lines were part of the 
additions which our poet made to that play. Malone. : 
* — and ſpirit of ſenſe | Ae ; 
Hard as the palm of ploughman ] In compariſon with Creſſida's 
band, ſays he, the ſpirit of ſenſe, the utmoſt degree, the moſt exquiſſte 
power of ſenſibility, which implies a ſoft hand, fince' the ſenſe of 
touching, as Scaliger ſays in his Zxercitations, reſides chiefly in, the 
fingers, is hard as the callous and inſenſible palm of the ploughman. 
Warburton reads :—ſpite of ſenſe: Hanmer,—to th' ſpirit of ſenſe. 
It is not proper to make a lover profeſs to praife his miſtreſs in ſpite of 
ſenſe ; for though he often does it in ſpite, of the ſenſe of others, his 
own ſenſes are ſubdued to his deſires. Joaunson.. 


108 


* 
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Pan. Faith, I'll not meddle in't. Let her be as ſhe is; 

if ſhe be fair, tis the 1 for her ; an ſhe be not, ſhe has 

the mends in her own hands e 
Tro. Good Pandarus ] How now, Pandarus * 


Pun. I have had my labour for my travel; ill- chought on 
of her, and ill thought on of you: gone between and be- 
tween, but ſmall thanks for my labour. n >Fq | 

Tro. What, art thou angry, Pandarus ? what, with me? 

Pan. Becauſe ſhe is kin to me, therefore ſhe's not ſo fair 
as Helen : an ſhe were not kin,to me, we ſhould be as fair 
on friday, as Helen is on ſunday, © But what care I? I care 
not, an ſhe were a black-a-moor tis all one to me. 

* Tro. Say I, ſhe is not far? 

Pan. I do not care whether you do or no. She's a fool, 

to ſtay behind her father; let her to the Greeks; and fo I'll 


tell her, the next time I ſee her: for my part, 1'll meddle 


nor make no more in the matter. 
Tro. Pandarus,— _ 
Pan. Not ; > OR LN | | 
Tro. Sweet Pandarus,— | | 
Bun. Pray you, ſpeak no more to me; I will leave all as 
J found it, and there an end. 
| [Exit. PAxparus. An Alarn. 


Tro. Peace, you ungracious clamours! peace, rude 
ſounds! KF. Mee SVLIL 2 ' 


? — ſhe bas the mends in ber own bands;] She may mend her com- 
ple xion by the aſſiſtance of coſmeticks.” Jounsan, 
I believe it rather means —She may make the WY a bad bargain. 
So, in Woman's a Weathercocty 1012: IſhallRay here and have my 
head broke, and then I have the mends in my own: bonds.” Again, in 
S. Goſlon's School of Abuſe, 1579 ::*—turne bim. with his back full 
of ſtripes, and bis bands laden with bis qwn \ amendes,” Again, in the 
Wild Gooſe Chaſe,” by B. and Fletcher: | 
« The mend: are in mine own hands, or the ſurgeon's.” ” 
ad} 1 2, | STEEVINS. 
3 — to ſtay bebind ber father :] Calchas, according, to Shakſpeare's 
authority, The Defirudtion of Troy, was © a great learned, biſhop of 
Troy, who was ſent by Friam to conſult the oracle of Delphi con- 
cerning the event of the war which was threatened by Agamemnon. 
As ſoon as he had made © bis oblations and demaunds for them of 
Troy, Apollo” (ſays the book) © aunſwered unto him, ſaying; Cal. 
chas, Calchas, beware that thou returne not back again to Troy; 
but goe thou with Achylles, unto the Greekes, and depart never from 
_ them, for the Greckes Gall have victorĩe of n by the agrec- 
ment of the Gods.“ Hift. of the Deftruftion of 12 tranſlated by 
Caxton, 5thedit. 4to. 1617. This prudent ita followed the ady cc 
of the Oracle, and immediately joined the Greeks. — 


: a 


\ 


* 
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Fools on both ſides! Helen muſt needs be fair, 
When with your blood yay daily paint her thus. 
I cannot figat"upon this argument; 
It is too ſtary'd a ſubjeQ 12 my ſword. 
But Pandarus—0 gods, how do you plague me! 
I cannot come to Creſſid, but by Pandar ; 
And he's as teachy to be woo'd to woo, 
As ſhe is ſtubborn- chaſte againſt all ſuit. 
Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love, 
What Creſſi | is, what Pandar, and what we? 
Her bed is India; there ſhe hes, a pearl: 
Between our Ilium®*, and where ſhe refides, 
Let it be call 'd the wild and wandering flood; 
Ourſclf, the merchant and this failing Pandar, 4 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and dur bark“. 
Mlarum. Enter Anxas. 
nue. How now, prince Troilus? wherefore not a Reta 2 
To. Becauſe not there; This woman's anſwer ſorts, 
For womaniſh it is to be from thence. | 
What news, ZEneas, from the held to-day? 
nc. That Paris is returned home, and hurt. 
Tro. By whom, /Eneas ? 
Ene. Troilus, by Menelaus. - 
Tro. Let Paris bleed: tis but a fear 70 ſcorn * | 
Paris is gor'd with Menelaus? born. { 4larum. 
Hic. Hack! what good ſport is out of townto-dayt.. 
Tro. Better at home, if would I might, were may. | 
But. to the ſport abroad ;—Are you bound thither ? 
Ene. In all ſwift haſte. 


Tro. Come, go we then together. [Excunt- 


* B:trveen our Ilium, ] Fm or lien (for i it is ſpelt both wa 2 ns was 

according to Lydzate aud the authour of the Def rubtion of DA 

name of Priam's palace, which is ſaid by theſe writers to have be 

built upon a high rock. Sce a note in Act IV fc. v. on the 2 

N Tan towers, &c. MALONE. 

is ſailing Pandur, 

Our doubifyl bop, aur convoy, and ur bark.) So, in The 9227 

Wives of Windfar ; 

« This punk is one of Cupid's carriers ; | 

Clap op more /ui/r, Ke. MALONE, 

6 Heu now, prince Troilus:! wwherefore not afield A Shakſpeare, it 

appears from various lines in this pla unced Troilus ey 

perly as a difly llable ; as every mere Poe. 125 ch reader docs a this 

da alſo, in his Rope of Lucrece : 

4 Hae manly Hector ſaints, here Troilus ſwounds.“ 
MartoNne. 


SCENE 


* 


renn — 
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8 @E"N- B II. 
The ſame. A Sire. 
\ Enter Cxn381D4a, and ALEXANDER. 
Cre. Who were thoſe went by? | 
Alex. Queen Hecuba, and Helen. wg 


Cre. And whither go they? 
Alex. Up to the eaſtern tower, 


Whoſe height commands as ſubje& all the vale, 


To fee the battle. Hector, whoſe patience 


Ts, as a virtue, fix*d?, to day was moy'd: 
He chid Andromache, and truck his armourer ; 
And, Hike as there were huſbandry in war, 
Before the ſun roſe“, he was barneſs'd light“, 
_ to the field goes he; where every flower 
Did, as a prophet, what it forelaw 
In — Hume 
Cre. What was his cauſe of anger? 
Alex, The noiſe goes, this: There is among the Greeks 
A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Heftorzj - 
They call bim, Ajax, | : 
my od, And what of him | 
b he.is a man ,” 
R 
Cre. So do all men; unleſs they are drunk, fick, or have 
no legs. © i þ 
— Heber, lence | | 
: Tz, as a e VE Hector's patienee was as a virtue, not 
variable and accidental, but fixed and conſtant, Jouxsox. 
® — as there were ey in war, 9 
Before the ſun roſe, &c.] Huſbandry means economical prudence. 
Troilus alludes to Hector's carly rifing. So, in X. Henry V. 


« — our bad neighbours make us early firrers, 
Which is both healthful and good on fer MALONE- 


4 


8 — be un harnefs'd /ight,] i. e. he put on light armour. Dr. 
Warburton has written a long note to ſhew that light armour wa 
very proper on this occaſion, becauſe © Æneas was to fight on fo. 
If he had looked into The Deftrudtion o Troy already quoted, he would 
have found, in cvery page, that the leaders on each fide were alter- 
nately tumbled from their horſes by the proweſs of their adverſaries. 


p Malo. 
9 — per ſe,] So, in Chaucer's T-fament of Crefſeide : 
- © * Of faire Creſſeide, the floure and a r 
« Of Troie and Greece.“ 


Again, in Blurt Maſler Conſtable, 1602: 


„ That is the @ per , of all, the creame of all. * 


* 


, - 
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particular additions“; he is as valiant as the lien, churliſh 
as the bear, flow as the elephant: a man into whom nature 
hath ſo crowded humours, that his yalour is cruſh'd into 
folly”, his folly fauced with diſcretion: there is no man 
hath a virtue, that he hath not a mm of 7 nor any man 
an attaint, but he carries ſome ſtain of it: het melanchol 

without cauſe, and- merry againſt the hair“; He hath th 


he is a gouty Briareus, many hands and no uſe ; or pur- 
blind Argus, all eyes and no ſight.” we, 

Cre. But how ſhould this man, that makes me” ſmile, 
make Hector angry? 

Alex. I hey ſay, he yeſterday coped Hector in the batte, 
and ſtruck him don ; the diſdain d ſhame whereof bath 
ever ſince kept Hector faſting and waking, 


Enter Pa DARus. 


Cre. Who comes here ? 

Alex. Madam, your uncle AER 
Cre. Hector's a gallant man. 

Alex. As may be in the world, lady. 4 7 Yi 4 
Pan. What's that? what's that ? 8 OM ; 
Cre. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 

Pin. Good- -moirow,' coufin Creffid : bat do vou un 
e- Good- morrow, Alexander. — How do you, coulin? 
When were you at Ilium? 
Cre. This moraing, uncle. wo; | 

Pan. What were you talking of when 1 came? Was 
Hector arm'd, and gone, ere ye came to Ilium? Helen was 
not up, vo ſhe ? 

Cre. Hector was gone: but Helen was not up.. 

Fun. E'en fo ; Hector was ſtirring early.” © © 

Cre. That were we talking of, and of his anger. 

— Pan. Was he angry? WN | 


* 


* — their Kerle Abies, 71 Their Ji and charaQriſtick 
qualities or denominations. The term in this ſenſe is originally for- 
eokick, MALONE. 
" — that his valour is cruſh'd into folly,] To be crufted into folly, 
is to be confuſed and mingled with folly, ſo as that they make hows 
mals together, Jounsox. 

* —ayainft the hair :] ĩs a phraſe equivalent to er now in uſe 
againſt the grain. The French ſay —4 SG Srrxvrxs. 4 

re. 


Alex, This man, lady, „ bath robb'd many beaſts of their 


joints of every thing; Hur every thing ſo out of joint, that 


4 
1 
; 
F 
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Cre. So $ bere. 
bt Pas, Wo FOO} I know. the cauſe tog: he'll lay 


abour him 9 5 tell tbem that: and there's 72 
ill not come far behind bim; ne e of Troilus; 
75 * * too-· 
t, is he angry too. 
Pan. Who, Trail es, i the hee man of 


rar. 
Cre Q, Jupiter ! there's no compariſon. 
Pan. What, not between Fro is and Hector? Do you 


known man, if you ſee him? 


; if 1 
8 7ell, I — Tae W V OD! 


2 Then you y.aþ Lays for, J am fure, be is not 


yy No, nor He&Ror js not Troflus, in ſome 

Cre. Tis juft OY ee he is himſe ff. ae, 

Pan. Himſelf? Alas, poor Troilasl 1 . he were, 

Cre. So he is. 

Pan. Condition, I had gone bare-foot to India. 

Cre. He is not Hector. 

Pan. Himſelf ? * he's not himſelf, —Would ' were 
himſelf! Well, the gods are aboxe* ; Time muſt friend, 
or end: Well, Takes der would, my heart were 
Tel her body [Moy Her is not 2 detter man than 

roi 8. 

pp: Excuſe me. | 

Pan. He is elder. 

Fre. Pardon me, on me. 

_ Pan. Ku we a Jane to't ; you ſhall tell me another 
tale, when the other's come to't. Hector ſhall not have 
his wit“ this year. 

Cre. He ſhall not need it, #1 he have his own. 

Pan. Nor his qualities ;— 

Cre. No matter. 

Pan. Nor his beauty. 

Cre. Twonld not become him, his own's better. 


Fun. You have no judgment, niece : Helen herſelf ſwore 


3 Well; Yhe gods are above ;] Soy in Othello : * Heaven's above all.” 


* MAToxx. 
* — bis i-] Both the old copies have ill. Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe, MaLoNE. the 


Vol. V. p. 3711. Bracxrrönt. 
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the other day, that Troilus, for 4 brown favour, (for 0 dis, 
I muſt confeſs, - Not brown neither. r 

Cre. Np, but brown. © | | 

Pin. Faith,; to fay truth; brown and not brown. 

Cre. To ſay the truth, true and not true. 4 

Pin.” She pras'd Hs cotnpleRiod above Paris. 

Cre. Why, Paris hath colour enough. 

Pan. So he his. © "ey | 

Cre. Then, Troilus ſhould have too much t if the pras'd 
tim above; his complexion is higher than bis 3 be havin 
colour enough, and the other higher, is tob aming 4 pr 115 
for a good pre back äs lieve, Helen's golden 


tongue had commended Troilus for a copper noſe, 


Pan, I ſwear to you, I think, Helen loves him bettet 
than Paris, ag | | ” 

Cre. Then ſhe's 4 merry Greek L, indeed. - 

Pan. Nay I am ſure ſhe does. She came to, him the. 
other day into the compaſs : Hd aucb you know, he 
bas not paſt three or four Hairs gh his chin, 

Cre. Indeed, a tapſter's àrithmetick wiy f606 bring His 
particulars therein to a total, 6; 

Pan. Why, he is very young: and yet will he, within three 
pound, lift as much as his brother Hector. bd 

Cre. Is he ſo young a man, and fo old a lifter® ? 

Pan. But, to prove to you that Helen loves him ; ſhe 


came, and puts me her white hand to his cloven chin, 


Cre. Juno have mercy ! Ho came it cloven? 
Hin. Why, you know, tis dimpled : I think, his ſmili 
becomes him better than aby man id all Plirygia. 


+ — 4 merry Greek] Greekri among the Romans Gignified tö play 


the reveller, STzevens. g 1 


The expreſſion occurs in many old Engliſh hooks. See Act IV. fc. it. 
« A wocful Creſſid 'mongſt the m Greets,” MarLovr. 


. — 


5 — rompaſi'd wihdow,)] The compaſe'd window is the ſame as the 
bow-window. JOANSON. > ny 
A coved cicling is yet in ſome places called a ö cieling, 
| Ma tox. 


N —ſo old a lifter ?] The word lifter is uſed for a thief by Greene, 
u 


in his Art of Coney-catching, printed 1591 ; on this the humour of 

paſſage may be ſuppoſed to turn. We ſtill call a perſon ho plunders 
ſhops, a bp-lifter. Jonſon aſes the Expreſſion in Gb Revels : 
One other pettiliar viftde you pofſels is, Mg“ - Again, in the 
Roaring Girl, 1611: «cheaters, lifters, nips, foiſts, puggards, 


tourbers,” Srkrytkz. 


Hiftur, in the Gt A par aR i M. Set Afbecte. 
. Cre. 
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Cre. O, he ſmiles valiantly. 

Pan. Does he not? 

Cre. O, yes; an twere a cloud in autumn. 

Fun. Why, go to then: But, to prove to you that Helen 
loves Troilus,— 

2 Troi lus will ſtand do the prooh, if you'll prove 
it ſo 

Pan. Troilus ? why, he eſleems ber no more than l eſteem 

Luan addle egg. 

Cre. If you love an addle egg as well as you love an idle 
head, you would eat chickens i the ſhell. 

Hun. I cannot chooſe but laugh, to think how ſhe tickled 
his chin ;—Indeed, ſhe has a 1 white hand, I muſt 
needs confeſs. p 

Cre. Without the rack. 

2 And ſhe takes upon her to ſpy a white hair on his 
chin. 

Cre. Alas, pour chin! many a wart is richer, 

Pan. But, there was ſuch laughing ;—Queen Hecuba 
Jaugh'd, that her eyes ran oer. 

Cre. With mill-ſtones ?. 

Pan. And Caſſandra laugh'd. _ 

Cre. But there was a more temperate fire under the pot of 
| be eyes; Did her eyes run o'er too? 

Pan. And Hector laugh d. 

Cre. At what was all This laughing ? ? 

Pan. Marry, at the white hair that Helen ſpied on 
Troilus' chin. 

Cre. An' t had been a green hair, I ſhould have laugh'd 
too. 

Pan. They laugh d not fo much at the hair, as at 97 
pretty anſwer. 

So What was his anſwer? 

** ſhe, Here's but one and fiſt bairs on rer chin 
one o is white. 

=" is is her queſtion. _ 

Pan That's true 3; make no queſtion of that. One and 


| FI 5 * de, and one w ite That white hair is my 


7 —ber eyes ran o'er —avith mill-flones.) So, in K. Rabe TT. 
A 922 mill-ſtones, when fools' eyes drop tears.” 
| MALONE. 
3 — One and fifty bairs,] The old copies, here od above, have 
— T wo and fifty. The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. The 


2 number of Priam's ſons proves it to be right. Maron. 
wal n Ye 
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father, and all the g are bis ſons. Jupiter ! quoth the, 
which of theſe hairs is Paris, my buſband ? The forked one, 

uoth he; pluck it out, and give it him. But, there was 
fich laughing! and Helen fo buſt”, and Paris fo chafed, 
and all the reſt ſo laugh'd, that it paſs'd. | 

Cre. So let it now; for it has n a great while go- 
ing by 

"Pan Well, poly wg I told you! 1 think 
on't, 

— So I do. 

III be ſworn, * tis true; he will weep n 'rwere 
2 man —_ in April. 

Cre. And III ſpring up in bis tears, an "were a — * 
againſt May. [ 4 Retreat ſounded. 

Fan, Hark, they are coming from the field: we 
ſand up here, and ſee them, as they paſs toward Ilium? good 
\ niece, do; ſweet niece Creſhda. Y. 

Cre. At your pleaſure. : 

Pan. Here, here, here's an excellent place; here we may 
ſee moſt bravely : Pl tell you them all by their banker as 
they paſs by; but mark Troilus above the reſt. | 

Eneas paſſes over the flage. 

Cre. Speak not ſo loud. 

Pan, That's Zneas ; Is not that a brave man ? 195 665 
of the flowers of Troy, I can tell you; But mark 1 


you ſhall ſee anon. 
Gre. Who's that? 


Pan. That's Antenor ; he has a ſhrewd wit?, I can tell 
you; and he's a man good enough: he's one o' the ſoundeſt 
judgments in Troy, whoſoever, and a prope man of perſon : ; 


* That's Antenov ; be has o frewd wit] 
Anthenor was 
Copious in words, and one that much time ſpent 

« To jeſt, when as he was in compamie, 
go driely, that no man could it eſpic; 
And therewith held his countenaunce ſo well, 
* That every man received great content 
To heare him ſpeake, and pretty jeſts totell, - 
When he was pleaſant, and in merriment : 
For tho”. that hemoſt commonly was fad. 
« Yet in amm always had.“ 
ve] P+ 105. a 


— 
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When comes Troilus —I'Il ſhew you Troilus anon; if 
he ſee me, you ſhall ſee him nod at me. | 

Cre. Will he give you the nod ? 

Pan. You ſhall ſee. 

Cre. If he do, the rich ſhall have more“. 

Hector paſſes over. | 

Pan. That's Hector; that, that, look you, that 3 There's 
a fellow !—Go thy way, Hector ;—There's a brave man, 
niece. —OQ brave Hector !—Look, how be looks ! there's 
a cbuntenance: It not à brave man? 

Cre. O, a brave man? | | 

Fun. Ts *a not? Tr does à man's heart good Look you, 
what hacks are on his helmet? look you yonder, do you ſee? 
look you there ! There's no jeſting: there's laying on; 
take't off who will; as they fay : there be hacks! 

Cre. Be thoſe with ſwords ? 


| Paris paſſes over. 

* * Swords ? any thing, he cares not : anche devil come 
to him, it's all one: By god's lid, it does one good: 
—Y onder comes Paris, yonder comes Paris: look ye yon- 
der, niece; Is't not a gallant man too, is't not — Why, 
this is brave now.—Who ſaid, he came hurt home to-day ! 
Be's not hurt: Why, this will do Helen's heart good now. 
Ha! would I could ſee Treilus now you ſhall ſet 
Troilus anon. | N 


Cre. Who's that ? 
Helenus paſſes over. | 
Dur. That's Helenus,—1 marvel; Where Troilus is:— 
That's Helehus?—I think be went not forth to-day j— 
7-1, 


That's Helenus. 


Cre. Can Helenus fight, uncle? | 
Hun. Helenus ? no ;—yets, he'll fight indifferent well: 
I maryel, where Troilus is !—Hark j do you not bear 
the people cty, 'Troilus ? Helenus is a prieſt. 
a What fneaking fellow comes yonder ? 
| Troſlus er over, 
Pan. Where! yonder? that's Deiphobus : Tis Troilus! 


t If be, do, ie ru Hl Baur #644} The alluſton is to the word 
75 which, as now, did, in ur aütheuf's time, aud long before, 


_"Sgnily dilly filr ub, und may, by its etymology, ſignify likewiſe fu 
e Greta * 


means, that a noddy have more nods, Jouns0F 
| there $ 


| 


— 


* 
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there's a man, niece !-—Hem !—Brave Troilus ! the prince 


of chivalry ! 

Cre, Peace, for 2 peace 

Pan. Mark him; note him 5 brave Troilus I—look 
well upon him, niece; look you, how his ſword is 
bloody'd“, and his helm more hack'd than HeQor's*? And 
how he looks, and how he goes !-O admirable youth! 
be ne'er ſaw three and twenty. Go thy way, Troilus, go 
thy way; had I a fiſter were a grace, or a daughter a god- 
deſs, he ſhould take his choice. O admirable man ! Paris ? 
—Paris is dirt to him; and, I warrant, Helen, to change, 
would give an eye to boot“. 


Frrces paſs over the lage. 


Cre, Here come more. 

Pin. Aſſes, fools, dolts ! chaff and bran, chaff and bran ! 
porridge after meat! 1 could live and die i the eyes of 
Troilus. Ne'er look, ne'er look; the eagles are gone; 
crows and daws, crows and daws! I had rather be fach a 
man as Troilas, than Agamemnon and all Greece. 

Cre. There is among the Greeks, Achilles; a better | 
man than Troilus. 

Pan. Achilles ? a dray-man, a porter, a very camel. 

Cre, Well, well. 

Pan. Well, well: Why, have you any diſcretion ? have 
you any eyes? Do you know what a man is? Is not birth, 
beauty, good ſhape, diſcourſe, manhood, learning, gentleneſs, 
ine, youth, Iiberality, and ſuch like, the ſpice and falt 
that ſeaſon a man ? 


* —how bis ſword is bloody'd ] So Lydgate delcribing we, in 


a couplet that reminds us of Dryden, or Pope: 
He was ſo ferſe that might him not withſtand, 
When that he helde his H % in hand. 
always quote from the original poem, edit - I555. MALONE. 
* — bis helm more back'd than Hedtor's;] So, in Chancer's Troilus 
and Creſſ-ide, b. ini. 640: 


His belme to hexwwin was in twenty aces,” &c. STErvens. 
* — aneye to boat. So the quarto. folio, with leſs Force, 


Pee money to boot. JOHNSON. 
us date in the pye,—) To account. for the introtuttian of this 
quibble, it ſhould be remembered that dates were an ingredient in an- 
cient paſtry of almoſt every kind. 80, in Romeo and Juliet: 
They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry.” 

Again, in All's well that ends well, Act 1. «your date is better 
in your e and porridge than in your check. SrEEVEXS. 

Vor. XII. B 
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Cre. Ay, a minced man: and then to be baked with no 
date in the pye?,—for then the man's date is out. 

Pan. You are ſuch a woman! one knows not at what 
ward you lie. 

Cre. Upon my back, to defend my belly; upon my wit, 
to defend my wiles* ; upon my ſecrecy, to defend mine 
honeſty ; my maſk, to defend my beauty: and you, to 
defend all theſe : and at all theſe 800 I he, at a thouſand 
watches. 

Pan. Say one of your watches. 

Cre. Nay, I'II watch you for that; and that's s one of the 
chiefeſt of them too: if I cannot ward what I would not 
have hit, I ean watch you for telling how I took the blow; 
unleſs it ſwell paſt hiding, and then it is paſt watching. 

Pan. You are ſuch another! 


| Enter Troilus*' Boy. _. 
Bay. Sir, my lord would inſtantly ſpeak with you. 
Pan. Where ? 
Boy. At your own houſe ? there he unarms bim! 
Pan. Good boy, tell him T come: [Exit Boy. J I doubt 
he be hurt.— Fare ye well, good niece. - 
Cre. Adieu, uncle. 
- Pan. I'll be with you, niece, by and by. 
Gre. To bring, uncle, — 
Pm. Ay, a token from Troilus. 
Cre. By the ſame token—you are a bawd.—[ Exit Pan. 
Words, VOWS, gifts, tears, and love's full * 
He offers in another's enter prize: 
But more in Troilus thouſand fold I ſee 
Than in the glaſs of Pandar's praiſe may be; 
Yet hold I off. Women are angels, wooing: 
Things won are done, joy's ſoul lies i in the doing“: 


ou 


N 
\ 


2 ö 
4 —ypen my wit, „ ery wiles; J So read both the copies: yet 
perhaps the aut hour wrote: | 
— upon my wit, to defend my v. 
The terms wit and will were, in the language of that time, put oſten 
in oppoſition. JounsoN. 
in The Rape of Lucrecc:: 
„ What tui ſets down, is blotted Nraight 1 with will,” 


Yet I think the old copy right. Martons. 
| 5 — there be anarms him.) Theſe words are not in the folio. 


Maron. 
—joy's ſor] lies in the doing :] So read both the old editions, for 
kick the later editions have pocrly given: Thi 


— fo s joy lies in doing. Jouxsox. 


3 
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That ſhe? beloy'd knows nought, that knows not this,.— 
Men prize the thing ungain*d more chan it is 
That ſhe was never yet, that ever knew 
Love got ſo ſweet, as when deſire did ſae : 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach, — 
Atchievement is command; ungain'd, beſeech : - 
Then though® my heart's content? firm love doth bear, 15 
Nothing of that ſhalh from mine eyes appear. ¶ Zxeunt, 


SCENE III. 
The Grecian Camp. Before Agamemnon's Tent. 


Trumpets, imter AcAamunnon, NxsTOR, ULlvSSEs, 
Mazxz14aus, and Others. . 


Agam. Princes, 
What grief hath ſet the jaundice on your cheeks ? 
The ample propoſition, that hope makes 
In all deſigns begun on earth below, i: 
Fails in the promis'd largeneſs : checks and diſaſters 
Grow in the veins of actions higheſt rear d; | 
As knots, by the conflũx of meeting ſap, 
Iafect the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, 
That we come ſhort of our ſuppoſe ſo far, 
That, after ſeven years? ſiege, yet Troy walls ſtand ; 
Sith every action that hath gone before, 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim, 
And that unbodied figube of the thought 
That gave't ſurmiſed ſhape. Why then, you princes, 
Do you with-cheeksabaſh'd behold our works; 2 
And think them ſhames, which are, indeed, nought elſe 


This taſteleſs alteration was originally made by the ignorant editor 
" C9 4315 ' 7 * 


ol the ſecond folio. Matrox. 


7 That ſbe—)] Means, that woman. Jouxsov. 
3 Then though—) The quarto reads Then; the folio and the mo- 
dern editions read impropetly, That, Jounson, 
| 5 — my heart's content ] perhaps means, my heart's ſatisfaction or 
joy: my well pleaſed heart. So, in our authour's Dedication of his 
Venus and Adonis to lord Southampton: I leave it to your honourable 
ſurvey, and your honour to your beart*s content.” —This is the reading 
of the quarto. The folio contents, Dr. Warburton by content. 
underſtands capacity.” 'MALONE. E 
N But 
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But the protractive trials of great Jove, 
To find perſiſtive conſtancy in men? 
The ſineneſs of which metal is not found 
In fortune's love; for then, the bold and , 
The wiſe and fool, the artiſt and unread, 
The hard and ſoft, ſeem all affin'd and kin : 
But, in the wind and tempeſt of her frown, - - 
Diſtinction, with a wang 7 and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 
And what bath maſs, or matter, by itſelf 
Lies, rich in virtue, and 8 

Neft. With due oblervance of thy godlike — 
Great Agamemnon, Neſtor ſhall apply . 
Thy lateſt words. In ther f of chance 
Lies the true proof of men: The ſea being ſmaoth, 
How many ſhallow bauble boats dare fail 
Upon her patient breaft*, making their way: 
With thoſe of nobler bulk ? 
But let the ruffian Boreas once engage | 
KG. entle Thetis“, and, anon, behold 

g-ribb'd bark through liquid monntains cut, 


1 —broad—] So the quarto ; the folio reads loud. 2 

thy godlike ſeat,] The throne in which thou litteſt, “ like a 
2 god.“ The W ba-. Is The folio—Thy 

rey nd 
fall apply 
Thi NN Neſtor applies the words 1 to another inſtance. 
Jouxsox. 

Perhaps Neſtor means, that he will attend pa? ticularly to, and con- 
fider, Agamemnon's lateſt words. So, in an ancient Interlude entitled 
The Nice Wanton, 1560 : 

O ye children, let your time be well ſpent ; 
« Applye your learning, and your elders obey.” 
4 —paticnt breaft,) The quarto not fo well: ancient 3 3 
OUNSON. 

S With thoſe of noble? bulk?) Statius has the ſame thought, though 

more 979 | 
« Sic ubi magna novum Phario de littore puppis 
_ ©, Solvit iter, jamque innumeros utrinque rudentes 
+ 8 Lataque vcliferi porrexit brachia mali, 
_” „ Iavabitque. vias ; it eodem anguſta phaſclus 
wore, et immenſ} partem abi vendicat auſtri,” 
Pope has imitated the paſſage. cf p. 

* But let the ruffian Boreas once engage the gentle Thetis,] So, in Lord 
Cromwell,, 1602 ; © When I have 25 Boreas begin to play the 
. with us, then would 1 down on my knees,” MALoNE. _ 

Bounding 


ig 


* 
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Bounding between the two moiſt elements, 1 

Like Perſeus? horſes: Whkre's then the been bn, 

Whoſe weak untimber'd ſides but even or 

Co- riral'd greatneſs 2 either to harbour fled, 

Or made a toaſt for Neptune. Even ſo 

Doth valour's ſhew, and valour's worth, divide 

ju itorms of fortune: For, in her ray and brightneſs, 

de herd hath more annoyauee by the brize.?, | 

Than by the tyger : but when the ſplitting wind 

Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, | 

And flies fled under ſhade”, Why, then, the thing of 

courage, 

As rous'd with rage, with rage doth fracachine, 

Aud with an accent tun'd in felf-ſame ker. | 

Returns to chiding fortune i 
L. Agamemnon g | by 


\ 6 Pounding between the deo moift element, 8 
Like Perſeus' horſe :} Mercury according to the fable preſented 
Perſeus with talaria, but we no where hear of his horſe. I he enly 
lying horſe of antiquity was Pegaſus ; and he was the property, not of 
Perieus, but Bellerophon. But our puet followed a more modern 
fabuliſt, the authour of the Deftru&tion of Troy, = book which fur- 
niſhed him with ſome other circumſtances of this play. Of the horſe 
alluded t6 in the text he found in that book the following account: 

« Of the blood that . = [from Meduſa's head] there engen- 
dered Pegaſus, or the By the flying horſe that was en- 
gendered of the blood 1 ned —— her head, is tied that of her 
riches iſſuing of that realme he [Perſeus] founded and made A Kip 
named P e is 5 wer Op ne on eee ts * &e, 
Again : By this fafhjon Perſeus conquered the head of <duſa, and 
did make Pegaſe, the moſt ſwift ſhip that was in all the world,” —In 
another place the ſame writer aſſures us, that this ſhip, which be 
always calls Perſeus flying horſe, * flew on the ſea like unto a bird.” 
Dt. of Trey, 4to. 1617, p. 155,—T64- MaLons. 

7 — by the brize,] The brize is the gad or borſe-fly, STErvans. 

* And flies fled under ſbade,] i, e. And flies aro fed under ſhade. 
have obſerved fimilar omiſſions in the works of many of our au- 
* s contemporaries. MaLoxx. 

— the thing of courage, It is ſaid of the tiger, that in ſtorms * 
kigh winds he rages and roars moſt furiouſly. Hax Murx. 

Returns te chiding fortune.) Fot returns, Hanmer reads 
unneceſſarily, the ſenſe being the ſame. _ Theo and quarto ve 
* corruptly. Jonxsox. 

e emendation was made by Mr. P Chiding is noif , clamour- 
ous, e TA: Ts 


« As doth a FCN Be wal food, 


* . ö | | | 
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Thou great commander, nerve and bone of Greece, 
Heart of our numbers, ſoul and only ſpirit, 
In whom the tempers and the minds of all 
Should be ſhut up.— hear what Ulyſſes ſpeaks. 


" Beſides the applauſe and a tion | 
The which, - moſt mighty for thy place and ſway,— 
** .i'ns Agamemnon. 
And thou moſt reverend for thy ſtretcht · out life, — 
; , * . 4 155 ' 4 ['ts Neſtor. 
I give to both your ſpeeches, —which were ſuch, 
As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up bigh in braſs; and ſuch again, 
As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in ſilver, \ 
Should with a bond of air ( ſtrong as the axle-tree 
On which heaven rides) knit all the Greekiſh ears 
To his experienc'd tongue, et let it pleaſe both 
Thou great, —and wiſe, —to hear Ulyſſes ſpeak. 
. Aan. 
7 ſpeeches —qwbich were ſuch, 
As Agameninon and the hand of Greece | 
- Should Bald up high in braſs ; and ſuch again, 
As, veatrable gor, haich'd in filver, __ 
Shoy'4 with a bond of ar —hnit all the Greekiſp ears : 4 
To bis experienc'd tongue,| Ulyſſes begins his oration with praifig 
thoſ who had ſpoken. before him, and marks the characteriſtick ex- 
cel!encies of their different cloquience,—ſtrength and ſweetneſs, which 
hcexpreſſes by the different metals on which be recommends.them to 
be engraven for the ĩuſtruction of poſterit Y- The ſpeech of Agam 
non is ſuch that it ought to be engraven in bras, and the tablet hel 
up by bim on the one fide, and Greece on the other, to ſhew th 
union of their opinion. And Neſtor ought to be exhibited in filver, 
uniting all his audience in one mind by his ſoft and gentle elocution. 
Braſs is the common emblem of ſtrength, and filver of gentlenels. 
We call a ſoft voice a flver voice, and a perſuaſive tongue a ſaver 
tongue. l once read for band, the band of Greece, but I think the 
text right —To bat-h is a term of art for a particular method of a- 
graving. Hatcher. to cut, Fr. JounsoN. __. 1 | 
In the deſcription of Agamemnon's ſpeech, there is a plain alluſion 
to the old cuſtom of engraving laws and public records in braſs, and 
hanging up the tables in temples, and other places of general reſort. 
"Onr author, has the ſame alluſion in Meaſure for Meaſure, Act V. 
ſe. i. The Duke, ſpeaking of the merit of Angelo and Eſcalus, ſays, 


I it deſerves with charader: of braſe . - 
A forted reſidence, gainſt the tooth of time 
And razure of ob — f 
$0 far therefore is clear. Why Neſtor is ſaid to be batch d in ſilver, is 
much more obſcure. 1 once thought that we ought to read —ibatd 


1 
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Agam. Speak“, prince of Ithaca; and be't of leſs ex- 
ct 


5 That 


# /tocr, alluding to his ver hair ; the ſame metaphor being uſed by 
Timon, Act IV. ſecs iv, to Phryne and Timandra: hs ON, 

« —thatch your poor thin roofs. | 

With burthcaz of the dead—.”” SEL 
But l know not wheth-r the preſent reading may not be underſtood to 
convey the ſame alluſion; as 1 find, that the ſpecies of engraving, 
called batebing, was particularly uſed in the hir of ſwords. See 
Cotgrave in y. Hach*; hacked, &c. alſo, Hatched, as the hilt of a 
ſword: and in v. Hacher ; to backe, &c. alſo, to batch a bilt. Beau- 
moat and Fleteher's Cuffom 7 the Country : 

« When thine own bloody ſword cried out againſt thee, | 

© Hatch'din the life of him—.“ 

After all, the conſtruction of this paſſage is very harſh and i 
lar; but with that 1 meddle not, believing it was left fo by the au- 
thor, TTRWI rr. 

Perhaps no alteration is neceſſary; batch'd in filver, may mean, 
whoſe white hair and beard make him look like a figure eng aved on 
filver, The word is metaphoricallyuſed in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Humorous Lieutonant : | | 

« His weapon batcb'd in blood.” 
Again, literally, in the Two merry Millkmaids, 1620 : 
Double and treble gilt, — | | 
« Hatch'd and inlaid, not to be worn with time. 
Again; more appoſitely, in Love in a Maze, 1632: 
Thuy hair is fine as gold, thy chin is batcb's * 
« With filver—..” 2% | 
The voice of Neſtor, which on all occafions enforced attention, might 
be, I think, not un tically called, a bond of air, becauſe its opera- 
tions were viſible, though his voice, like the wind, was unſeen, 
| ', -_* »* STERVENG, 
in the following verſes in our aythour”'s Rape of Lucrece, nearly the 
ſame picture of Neſtor is given. The fifth line of the firſt ſtanza 
may lead us to the true interpretation of the words batch in filver. 
ln a ſubſequent Fazer the colour of the old man's beard is again 
mentioned: * Pll hide my aver beard in a gold beaver.” Dr. Johnſon 
therefore is undoubtedly miſtaken in ſuppoſing that there is any allu- 
fion to the, ſoft voice or fver tongue of Neſtor. —The poet, however, 
night mean not merely that Neſtor looked lite a figure engraved in 
ſilver (as Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes) ; but that he ſhould actually be ſo 
engraved, + 

With reſpect to the breath or ſpeech of Neſtor, here called a bond 
ef air, it is ſo truly Shakſpearian, that I have not the ſmall. doubt 
of the genuinenels of the expreſſion. Shakſpeare frequently calls 
words 20in4, and air. So, in one of his poems; 

E forrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words.” 

Again, in Romes and Fulict : 

« Three clyii broils, bred of an airy word.” 


b 


Again, 


e 
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; 
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» | 


That matter needleſs, of importleſs burden, 

Divide thy lips ; than we are confident, 

When rank Therſites opes his maſtiff jaws, 

We ſhall hear muſick, wit, and oracle. | 
Troy, yet upon his baſis, had been down, 

And the great Hector's ſword had lack'd a maſter, 


Again, more appoſitely, in Much ado about nothing : 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words.“ 
he verſes above alluded to are theſe : | 
There pleading you might ſee grave N-/or ſtand, 
« As 'twere encouraging the Greeks to fight ? 
Making ſuch ſober action with his band, 
« 'That it beguil'd attention, charm'd the fight ; 
In ſpeech, it ſeem'd, bis beard all filver white 
Wagg d up and down, and from his lips did fl 
Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the Iky. 


« About him were a preſs of gaping faces, 

« Which ſeem'd to ſwallow up his ſound advice, 
All jointly liſt'ning but with ſeveral graces, 
As if ſome mermaid did their ears entice ; 
Some high, ſome low: the painter was ſo nice, 
The ſcalps of many almoſt hid bel.ind 

« To jump up higher ſeem'd, to mock the mind.” 

What is here called ſpeech that beguil'd attention, is in the text 2 
bond of aiy ; i. e breath, or words, that ſtrongly enforced the atten- 
tion of his auditors. In the ſame poem we find a kindred expreſſion; 
« Feaſt-finding minſtrels, tuning ** de fame, | 

« Will tie the bearers to attend cach line, 
Agrin, more appoſitely, in Drayton's Mortimeriades, 4to. no date; 
« Torlton, whoſe tongue men's cars in chains could bind.” 
The word an, which alone remains to be noticed, is often uſcd 
by Shakſpeare in the ſame manner. So, in Machkcth : 
0 E to the which my duties 
« Are with a moſt indiſſoluble 5 
For ever lit. | 
Again, in Othello: * 1 have profcſs'd me thy friend, and I conk 


me init to thy deſerving with cables of perdurable toughneſs.” 


A paſſage in Puttenham's Arte of Engliſh Pose, 1589, may illuſ- 
trate that before us: Whether now perſualions may not ſaid . 
violent and forcible, eſpecially to ſimple myndes, in ſpecial I refer 


to all men's judgment that hear the ſtory. At leaſt waics | finde 


this opiuion confirmed by a pretie deviſe or embleme that Lucianus 
alleageth he ſaw in the portrait of Hercules within the city of Mar- 
ſeilles in Provence; where they had figured a luſtic c man with . 
lang chayne tyed by one end at bis longue, by the other end at the feli 
cares, who ſtood afar of, and ſeemed to be drawne to him by force of ibu 


. chayne faſtened to bis long: as who would ſay, by force of his per- 


ſunſions.” Marowe,” 
3 Agam. Speat, &c.] This ſpeech is not in the quarto. Jouxcox. 
| ut 
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Bat for theſe inſtances-- W> 434% N * 237 grlg 1 44 
The ſpecialty of rule? hath — begleded: o Duiest 2507 
And, look, how many Grecian tents do ſtand nh 


Hollow upon this plain, ſo many hollow fations. 

When that the general is not like the hive, n: 

To whom the foragers ſhall. all repairs > Linn cont 13 of} 
What honey is expected Degree being vizarded. 
The un worthieſt ſhews as fairly in the/maſk. 

The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this centers, 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place, 
loſiſture, courſe, proportion, | te form, 
Office, and cuſtom, in all line of order: Yo 

And therefore is the glorious plapet, Sol, 

In noble eminence enthron'd and ſpher's © 1 
Amidſt the other; whoſe med'cinable eye | | 
Corrects the ill aſpects of planets ef ?, 

And poſts, like the commandment of A king, 

Sans check, to good and bad: But, when the planets, 

In evil mixture, & to diſorder. wander: 8 85 


1 The eciality of ene] The En rights of ſupreme autho- 
rity. Jon x so. 

5 When that the general is not like the bive,] The meaning is, 
Wien the general is not to the army ite the die to the bees, the re- 
poſitory of the ſtock of every individual, that to which each particular 
reſorts with whatever he has colleed for the good of the whole, what 
boney is expected what hope of advantage ? T he ſenſe is clear, the 
ene is confuſed. Joux so. 

De heavens thennſelwes, the planets, and thi: eenter,] By this en- 
ter Ulyſſes means the earth itſelf, not, as Dr. Warburton ſuppoſed, 
the center of the earth. According to the ſy ſtem of Prolemy, the 
earth is the centre round which the planets move. Maso. | 

This illuſtration was probably derived from a paſſage in Hooker: 
* If celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted motion; if the prince 
of the lights of heaven ſhould begin to ſtand if the moon ſhould wan- 
der from her beaten way : and the ſeaſons of the year blend them- 
{elves ; what would become oſ man?” WarpurTON. 
2 ill aſdecti of Planets evil. ] So the folio. The quarto 


Corrects the influence of evil piabere. a 

— Bat, when the planets, 

a evil mixture, to- diſorder wandr, &c.) 1 believe the poet, 
according to aſtrological opinions, means, when the planets form ma- 
hgnant couſigurations, when their aſpects are evil towards one anc» 
— This he terms evil mixture. JouNsON. | 

poct's meabing may be famewhat explained Spenſer, to 
whom he ſeems to be des indebted for his — ers 
a | B 3 or 


4 xo AND CRESSIDA: 


What plagues, and what portents? what mutiny 


What raging of the ſea ? ſhaking of NN 
Commotion in the winds ? frights, — hotrours, 


Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of ſtares? 


, from their fixure? O, when Lens is ſhal'*, 
hich is the ladder of all high deſigns, | 


The enterprize is fick* ! How could communities, 
Degrees in ſchools, * brotherhoods in cities“, 


« For who ſo liſt into the wane ig, 

« And ſearch the courſes of the rowling ſ 

« Shall find that from the point where they firſt tooke 

Their ſctting forth, in theſe few thouſand ycares 

They all are e much; that plaine appeares. 

« For that ſame golden fleecy ram, which bore 

« Phrixus and Helle from their n feares, 

« Hath now forgot where he was plaſt of yore, 
And ſhouldred hath the bull which fayre Europa bore. 


And eke the bull hath with his bow-bent horne 
So hardly butted thoſe two twinnes of Jove, 
That they cruſh'd the crab, and quite him borne 
Into the he's Nemzan lion's grove. . 
« So now all range, and do af random rove 
Out oſ their proper places far awa 
4 Andall this world with them ami doe move, 
And all his creatures from their courſe aſtray, 
* « Till they arrive at their laſt ruinous decay.” 


Faery Buecen, B. V. c. i. STEEVENS. 

The apparent . motious of the planets were ſuppoſed to por- 

tend ſome di ſaſters to mankind; indeed the planets themſelves were 

not thought formerly to be confined in any fixed orbits of their own, 
but to wander about 4 libitum, as the etymology of their names de- 


monſtrates. ANONYMUS. 


9. —married cala of Pater—] The epithet married, which is uſed to 
| denote an intimate union, is employed in the ſame ſenſe Dy Milton : 


6 Lydian airs 
„Married to immortal verſe.” 


our divine ſounds.“ 
ghakſpeare ZR 


oa Juliet. STEEVENS. 


'.— 0, When degree is Hal d.] 1, would read 6 when n 


W Joux 0N. 


2 The — Perhaps. we ſhould read : Then enterprine Is 


1 Jouxsox. 


| ® > brotherboo.y in ili, Corporations, companies confralerui- 
Peaceful 


Jonxx so. 


sa harmony of features, 3 in Romes 


3 


TROILUS AND. CRESS DA. 95 

Peaceful commerce from dividable ſhores*, 1 
The primogengtive and due of birth, * 2 14 
Prerogative of age, crowns, ſcepters, laurels, _ 
But by degree, ſtand in authentick place? | 
Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And, hark, what diſcord follows ! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy . The bounded waters 
Should lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe: 
Strength ſhould be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude ſon ſhould ſtrike his father dead: 
Force ſhould be right ; or, rather, right and wrong 

een whole Endleſs jar juſtice reſides | 
Should loſe their names, — ſo ſhould juſtice too. 
Then every thing includes itſelf in power, | 
Power into will, will into appetit®; 
And appetite, an univerſal wolf, 
So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 
Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, 
Ard, laſt, eat up himſelf. Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is ſuffocate, 
Follows the chuking. 
And this neglection“ of degree it is, | 
That by a pace“ goes backward, with a purpoſe 
It hath to climb”. The general's diſdain'd 
By him one ſtep below ; he, by the next ; 
That next, by him beneath ; ſo every ſte p, * 
Exampled by the firſt pace that is ſick 
Of his ſuperior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodleſs emulation“: 
And 'tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 


* — from dividable fbores,] Dividable is here uſed to expreſs di- 
vided, Maso. | : 
this neglection—] This uncommon word occurs again in Peri- 
des, 1609: ; | | * 
= — 1 neglec tion 0 
« Should therein make me vile. Mato nr. 
e That bye face—)] That goes backward fp by Hep. Jounson. 
— wit, a pur, , 
Tt hath te dimb:] With a de in each man to aggrandize 
himſelf, by dee bn DEAN Jounson, 
Thus the quarto. Folio :—i a purpoſe. Malonr. | 
* — bloodleſs enulation':) An emulation not vigorous and active, 
but malignant and ſluggiſh, Jounsov, 4.001 | 


Not 
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Not her own ſinews. To end a tale of length, 
Troy in our weakneſs ſtands, not in her ſtrength. 
Neft. Moſt wiſely hath Ulyſfes here diſcover'd 
The fever whereof all our power is ſick. 
Agam. The nature of the ſickneſs found, Ulyſſes, 

* is the remedy ? ; | 

The great 3 opinion crowns 
new and the forehand of our hoſt, — | 

Herken his ear full of his airy fame®?, 8 

Grows dainty of his worth, and in his „ 

Lies mocking our deſigus: With him, Patroclus, 

Upon a lazy bed, the livelong day 

Breaks ſcurril jeſts ; 

And wich ridiculous and aukward action 

(Which, ſlanderer, he imitation calls,) F 1 

He pageants us. Sometime, great Agumemuon, { 434 

Thy topleſs deputation he puts on; | 

And, like a ſtrutting player, —whoſe conceit 

Lies in his ham-ſtring, and doth think it rich 

To hear the wooden dialogue and ſound + Bt 

Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſeaffoldage *— 

Such to-be-pitied and-o'er-wreſted ſeeming? 

He acts thy greatneſs j in: and when he ſpeaks, 

'Tis like a chime a mending : with terms unſquar'd, 

Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropp” d, 

Would ſeem hyperboles. At this fuſty Ruff, 

The large Whilles, on his preſs'd bed lolliog, 

From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe; 

Oden Kralle ti Agamemnon .— 

. Now play me Neſtor ;—hem, and firube thy beard, 

As he, being *dreſt to ſome oration. _ 

That's done ;—as near as the axtremeſt ends 


9 —bis airy feme,] Verbal elogium ; what our authour in Mack6 
has called mouth-bonour. MALONE. | 
: Thy topleſs deputation—)] Topleſs is that * has nothing 1 
or over=topping it; ſupreme ; ſovereign. OHNSON. 
an ft in Doctor 22 1604: 
« Was this the 2 launch d a thouſand ſhips, 
« And burnt the topleſs — The galler DIM | 
> *'T wwixt his ch'd footing and the ic , eri 
the, theatre, in —.— of _ authour, were ſometimes termed ie 
ſeaffolds. See The Account of the ancient Theatres, Vol. I. Maronx. 
| 3 — &er-wreſted ſeeming—)] i. e. wreſted beyond the truth; over- 
charged. Both the old copies, as well as all the modern editions, baue 
e er-reſlad, which 9 MALONE. of 
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Of parallels* ; as like as Vulcan and his wife: 
Vet good Achilles till cries, Excellent 1+ 000 
Tir Neſtor right ! Now play him mez Paroelus, bn ot 
Armirg to anſwer in à night alarm. Dns d of 
And then, forſooth, the faint defects of age 64 er 
Mut be the ſcene of mirth; to cough, and git 3 
And with a palſy-fumbling on! nis gorge no 
Shake in and out the rivet: — and at this ſport, 


Sir Valour . ; cries O!—enough, Patroclus: - 
Or give me of few" 77 all | % a 
In pleaſure of 7 nd — ton 2 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, l: 0 
Severals and generals of grace exact, oy * * 
Atchievements, plots, orders, preventions, is; «1 
Excitements-to the field, or ſpeech eee 
Succeſs, or loſs; what is, or is not; e! 18 11 10 
As (tuff for theſe two to make paradoxes*, $0 II} FR L þ 
Neft. Andin the imitation of theſe 3 1 TAJ 
(Whom, as Ulyſſes ſays, opinion erowas cl 


With an imperial voice; many are infſec. 
Ajax is grown ſelf-will'd; mw bears his bead | MEIN VERGET 
In ſuch a reinꝰ, in full as proud a place N 
As broad Achilles: keeps his his tent like 708 AL A 
Makes factious feaſts 3 rails on our ſtate of war, 


: 


4 — 2s near as hs ends, Ne, The parallels to which the 
alluſion ſeems to be made, are the parallels on 4 map. As like as 
eaſt to weſt.  JounsoN. 

5 — with @ palſy-fumbling en biz gorget,] Pally, as Mr. Tyrwhite 
has obſerved, is — uſed adjectively, for paralytich. | 

Fumbling is often applied by our o d En writers tothe ff 
So, in A Jobn, T5g1 : a 
he fumbleth in the mouth ; | 

«% His ſpecch doth fail.” 

Again, in North's Tranſlation of Plitarch : «he heard his wife 
Calphurnia being faſt aſſeepe , weepe and ſigh, and put forth * 
fumbling lamentable Nacken Shakſpeare, Th * wrote —ia his 
bor ger. Matrox. 

All our abilities, „, natures, ſha , 
Severals and Lr, of grace 8 Ke. All” our 85 grace 
#7, means, our excellence irreprebenſihle. JoaNnso0N. 
* — to make paradoxes.) Paradexes may have a meaning, but it is 
not e diſtin, 1 the Ta abated to r 
HNSON, © + 
9 —bears bis bead 4 
In ſuch 8 rein, ] That is, bolds up his head as h 
au a of a girl, I. bridles. Jouns0x. . 


4 


* 


38 TROILUS AD CRESSIDA. 
Bold as an oracle: and ſets Therſites 
= ſlave, whoſe gall coins {landers like a mint 0 

o match us in compartiſons with dirt; 
To weaken and diſcredit our expoſure, 
How rank ſoever rounded in with danger N 

Ulyſ. They tax our policy, and call it cowardice; 

Count wiſdom as no member of the war; 
Foreſtall pre · ſcience, and eſteem no act 
But that af hand: the ſtill and mental parts,— 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, 
When fiinefs calls them on; and know, by meaſure 
Of their obſervant toil, the enemies weight. — 
Why, this hath not a fioger's. dignity ; ; £ 
They call this—bed-work, mappery, cloſet war : 
So that the ram, that batters down the wall, 
For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, 
They place before his hand that made the engine. 
Or thoſe, that with the fineneſs of their ſouls 
By reaſon guide his execution. 

"Ne . Let this be granted, and Achilles' horſe 
Makes many Thetis' ſons. | [ [ Trumpet ſound. 

Agam, What trumpet ? look, Menelaus. 

Men. From Troy. 

Eater EuRASs. 


Agam. What would you *fore our tent ? 

Ane. Is this great Agzmenygos' $ tent, I pray . 7 
Aam. Even this. 

ue. May one, that is a herald, and a prince. 
Do a fair meſſage to his kingly ears? ? 

Agam. With ſurety ſtronger than Achilles? arm 
"Fore all the Greekiſh heads, which with one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and general. 

Ene. Fair leave, and large —_— How may 


A ſtranger to thoſe moſt imperial looks 
Know 
„ wie) 6. 6. as faſt as a mint coins 
MALONE. 


2" How rank fever rounded in with danger.) A rank weed is a big 
"peed. The modern r filently read: e 
QUNSO 

3 — tingly ears ?] The quarts 1. es. Jonxsox. 
4 —— uy So to the — authour wrote: 
Ali, arm. Jounson. 5 

A ranger to thoſe moſt imperial ] And yet this was t e ſeventh 
+ +yearof the war. 6 1 preſer ves 2 
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Know them from eyes of other mortals ?' ; | 
Agam. Ho.].- ʒ + | 1 F 
Ene. Ay 3 att, that 1 might waken reverence, 171 

And bid the cheekꝰ be ready with a bluſh - q 


Modeſt as morning when ſhe coldly * 
The youthful! Pheœrbus 
Which is that god in office, guiding wen? 
Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon? 
Agam. This nnen the'men of T. 
Are ceremonious'courtiers.: 
ne. Courtiers as free, as Abe naar: 
As bending angels ; that's their ſame in peace: 
But when they would ſeem ſoldiers, they have galls, 
Good — ſtrong . true ſwords; and, N s ac - 


Nothing * full of en Bet 5 Keen, | 
oy Peace, 

uſually confounds the cuſtoms af all nations, and probably fyppoſed 
that the ancients (like the heroes of chivalry) fought with beavers to 
their helmets. So, in the fourth act of t s Plays eſte rs 
Hectot: 

But this . n 

1 never faw till now. 
Shakſpeare might habe adopted this error from the iſluminators of 
manuſcripts, who never ſcem to haye entertained the leaſt idea of 
habits, manners, or cuſtoms more ancient than their own. There 
are books i in the Britiſh Muſeum of the age of king Henry VI; andin 
theſe the heroes of ancient Greece are repreſented in the very àreſſes 
worn at the time when the books received the decorations. STxev. 

In The Deftrudtion of Trey, Shakſpeare found all the chieftains bf 
each army termed knights, mounted on ſtately horfes, defended * 
modern helmets, &c. erg MaLoNe. 

6 bid the cheekt—] 80 the quarto. The folio has on Ge 
N Jouxsox. "wha E 
0 HED REC IR <3 82 

Good arms, flromg joints, true ſwords ; and, Jove's accord, : 
Nething fo full of beart.) I have not the "{malleſt doubt that the 
poet . as 1 ſuggeſted in my Sr co Arrxxbix, 8vo. 1783) 
—— they have galls, 
Good arms, ſtrong joints, true ſwords ; and Jove's a ag 
Nothing fo full of heart. 
So, in Macbeth : | 
Sleek o'er your ks; be bright and Fae 
Among your gueſts to-hight.” . ] 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : fas ur | 
« Czſar, why he's the Jupiter of men.” 1 > 
Again, ibidem : * ags 
Thou art, if thou dar'ſt be, the conty rw? 3 


— 


40 - TROILUS) AWD CRESSIDA. 
Peace, Trojan; lay thy finger on thy lips: 
The worthineſs of dalle diſtains his worth! | - ey 
If that the prais d himſelf᷑ bring the praife forth“: 
But what the repining enemy commendss. 
That breath fame blows t that raiſe, ſole pure, ges 
Agam. Sir, you of Troy, call you yourſelf — 
ne. Ay, Greeks that is my name. | 
Agam. What's your affair, I pray y det 4 24] 
Ene. Sir, pandon; tis for Agamemnon's ears. 
Agam. He hears nought privately, that comes from Troy. 
Ene. Nor I from Troy come nor to n Aim: 8 

I bring a trumpet to awake his err; 

To ſet his ſenſe on the ede dent. 20 

And. then ro ſpeak. nean 
Agam. Speak. frankly as the wind ; b 

It is not Agamemnon's fleeping hour: 

That thou ſhalt know, Trojan, he is awake, | 

He tells thee ſo himſelf. | , 
ue. Trumpet, blow: nd, 245 ndnd Hes 

Seng thy braſs voice throug) all theſe lazy 1 tents — 

And every Greek of mettle, let him know, © | 

What 9 meats fairly, ſhall be ſpoke aloud. 


e fund 
We have, great Agamemnon, here nero ig 
mv jr ad! Prin is his facher, E 


$155; Wig RIO hurt iN 


A 


"he text in my anprehenGog. is e e, AT — not 
ventured on my on opinion to diſtarb it. ju the old copy there is no 
int aſter the word accurd, which adds ſume ſupport tomy conjecture. 
alſo may be obſerved, that iu peace the I rojans have juſt been com- 
arc to angels ; and here Aneas, in à fimlar ſtrain of panegyrick 
1 em in war to that God who was proverbially diſtinguiſhed 

r high ſpirits. 

The —— punctuation of the text was introduced by Mr. Theo- 
bald. The words being pointed thus, he thinks it. 4 4 that the 
meaning is, — They have galls, good arms, &c. and, Jene annuente, 
nothing is ſo full of heart as they, Had Shakſpeare written *-—with 
Jove's accord,” and“ Netbing's id full,” &c. ſuch an interpretation 
might be received; but as the words ſtand, it is inadmuſſible. 

The quarto reads—and great Jove's accord—&c. MaALovE. 

8 The worthineſs of praiſe di Main, his «v0: th, 


4 ere mu. the praiſe forth 3 * 


« —power unto itſelf moſt commendable, 
« Hath not-a tomb ſo evident as a chair 
a Ts cx what * done. * Matons. . Yo 


- 
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Who in this dull and long- continu'd truce? | 

Is ruſty" grown; he bade me take a trumpet, 

And to this purpoſe ſpeak. Rings, princes, det - 

If there be one, among — fair'ſt of Greece, 

That holds his honour higher than his eaſe; | 

That ſeeks his praiſe more than he fears his perilʒ 
That knows his valour, and knows not his fear; 

I] hat loves his miſtreſs more than in confeſſion, 

With truant vows to her own lips he loves“) 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 

In other arms than hers*,—to him this challenge. 

Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, | | 

Shall make it good, or do his beſt to do it, mY» 

He hath a lady, Wiſer, fairer, truer, a 

Than ever Greek did compaſs in his arms 3 

And will to-morrow with his trumpet call, 

Mid-way between your rents and walls of Troy, 

To rouſe a Greeian that is true in love: 

If any come, Hector ſhall honour him; 

If none, he'Il ſay in Troy, when he retires, 

The Grecian dames are ſun-burn'd, and not worth 

The ſplinter of a lance? Even ſo much. 


Agam. This ſhall be told our lovers, lord Eneas 1 


9 —long-continued truce) Of this long - truce there has "ee no 
notice taken; in this very act it is ſaid, that Ajax ayes Hettor yeſter» 
day in the battle. JounsoN. . 

Here we have another proof of Shakſpeare' s falliog intoincouſiſ- 
tencics by ſometimes adhering to, and ſometimes d crting, his ori- 
ginal : a porat, on which ſome ſtreſs has been laid in the Dillertation : 
printed at the end of the third part of K. Henry H.. 

Of this dull and long continued truce (which was agreed upon atthe 
defire of the Trojans, for fix months) Shakſpeare found an account in 
the ſeventh chapter of the third book of the Ds vu Gag Troy. In the 
fifteenth chapter of the ſame book the beauti pe of run 
in fit int uced. MALONE, / - / 

ruſty] Quarto, reſly. JounsoN, 

? —mare then in confeſſion,] Confeſſion, for profeſſion, Warr, 

3 —to ber own livs be loves,) | That is, conf fron made with idle vows 
to the lips of her whom he loves. Jouxsox. 

* In otber arms than her Arms is here uſed eqaivocally, for the 
arms of the body. and the armour, of a ſoldier. Maro gx. 

S —end not worth 

The ſplinter of a lance, —] This is the 1 romance. Such 
a challenge would better have fuitted 3 or Amadis, than 
Hector or Encas. STEEVENS, | ” 
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If none of them have ſoul in ſuch a kind, 

We left them all at home: But we are ſoldiers; 
And may that ſoldier a mere recreant prove, 
That means not, hath not, or is not ia love! 

If then one is, or hath, or means to be, 

That one meets Hector; if none elſe, I am he. 

Neft. Tell him of Neſtor, one that was a man 
When Hector's grandſire ſuck'd: he is old now; 
But, if there be not in our Greeian hoſt? 

One noble man, that hath one ſpark of ſire 
To anſwer for his love, Tell him from me. 
II hide my ſilver beard in @ gold beaver, 
And in my vantbrace? put this wither'd brawn : 
And, meeting him, will tell him, That my lady 
Was fairer than his grandame, and as chaſte 
As may be in the world: His youth in flood, . 
I'Il prove this truth with my three drops of blood'. 
Ene. Now heavens forbid ſuch ſcarcity of youth ! 
Du. Amen. by 
 Agam. Fair lord ZEneas, let me touch your hand; 
To our pavilion ſhall I lead you, fir. - 
Achilles ſhall have word of this intent ; 
So ſhall each lord of Greece, from tent to tent: 
Yourſelf ſhall feaſt with us before you go, 
And find the welcome of a noble foe. 
11 | ' [| Exeunt all but Ulyſſes and Neſtor, 
LD. Neſtor, — 


Neft. What ſays Ulyſſes ? 
D | have a young conception in my brain, 
Be you my time to bring it to ſome ſhapes. 


Ne. 


i, eur Grecian hoſt— So the quarto. The folio has —Grecian 
mould, MaALoNE. - techs 
7 And in my vantbrace—] An armour for the arm, avanthr . 
f | | N ort. 
Milton uſes the word in his Sampſon Agoniſſes, and Heywood in his 
Tron Age, 16322 
« _— peruſc his armour, 
| « The diat's ſtill in the vantbrace. Srrrvxxs. 
„rue this truth with my three drops of blood] So, in Cori 
Linus, one of the Volſcian Guard ſays to old Menenius, © Back, [ 
 fay, go, leſtT let forth your half pint of blood.” 
Thus the quarto. The folio reads I'll pawn this truth. Maroxk. 
9 Be you my time, &c.] i. e. be you to my preſent pnrpoſe what 
time is in reſpect of all other ſchemes, viz. a ripener and bringer of 
them to maturity, STEEVENS. * 4 


N 
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N:ft. What ist?: WR 
DU. This i:: 
Blunt wedges rive hard en : "The ſeeded pride” 
That hath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropp'd, 
Or, ſhedding, breed a nurſery* of like evil, 
To over- bulk us all. 

Ne. Well, and how? - 

97 This challenge that the PWV HeQor ſends, | 
However it is ſpread in general name, 
Relates in purpoſe only to Achilles, 

MI. The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as ſobſtance, | 
Whoſe zrofſneſs ittle characters ſum up!: | 
And, in the publication, make no ftrain*, 
But that Achilles, were his brain A barren 


I believe Shakſpeare was here als of the period of geſtation, 
which | is ſometimes denominated a female's time, or reckoning, T. C. 
! — The ſeeded pride, &c.] So, in The of Luerece : 
« How will th ſhame be ſeeded in thi ne age, 
« When thus thy vices bud before thy ſpring? “ MALONE. 
Shakſpeare might have taken this idea from erbal, 1578, 
and 1579. The Oleander tree or Nerium hat ſearce one good 
propertie,, It may be compared to a Phariſee, who maketh a glorious 
and beautifulſhowr, but inwardly is of a corrupt and poiſonednature.” 
lt is high time, &c. to ſupplant it, (i. e. phariſaiſm). for it hath 
already floured, ſo that I feare it will ſhortly rede, and fill this whole- 
ome oyle full of wicked Nerium.” ToLLer, 
— Alluding to a . ; 


ONNSON. 

3 The purpoſe i is 22 even as fi 

Whoſe groſſneſs little charatters ſum u 3 That i is, the arpoſe i is 
as plain as body or ſubſtante; and though I have collected this pur- 
pole from mary minute particulars, as a groſs bedy is made up of 
mall inſenſible parts, yet the reſult᷑ is as clear and certain as a body 
thus made up is palpable and viſible. This is the thought, though a 
little obſcured in the conciſcneſs of the expreſſion. WaazUxxox. 

Subflance is eſtate, the value of which is aſcertained by the ufc of 
ſmall characters, i. e. numerals. 80, NI _ Fe: 

An erooked- figure _— 
« Atteſt, in little < a 

The groſe ſum is a term uſed in — — of e Groſſneſs 
has the ſame meaning in this inſtance.  STEEvENs. - 

* And, in the publication, make no ira rain, Neſtor goes on to ſay, 
make no difficulty , aodoubt, when this duel comes on to be proclaim- 
ed, but that Achilles, dull as he is, will diſcover the drift of it. This 
is the mcaning ol the line. So afterwards, in this play, Ulyſſes ſays; 

I do not ſtrain at the poſition, 
i. e. I do not heſitate at, E make no difficulty of it. at" 
$ 
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Jo their ſubſequent volumes, there is — 


| hemiſtich] ate not in the quarto. Jouxs R. 
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As banks of Lybia,—though, Apollo knows, 
Tis dry enough, — will with great ſpeed of Judgment, 
Ay, with'celetity, find ee * 
Pointing on him. | 
And wake him to the e think you? ? 
N:jt. Yes, tis moſt meet; Whom may you elſe oppoſe, 
That can from Hector bring thoſe honours off, 
If not Achilles? Though't be a ſportful combat, 
Vet in the trial much opinion dwells; | 
For here the Trojans taſte our dear*ſt repute - 
With their fio'ſt palate ; And truſt to me, Ulyſſes, 
Our imputation ſhall be oddly pois d | 
In this wild action: for the ſucceſs, 
Although particular, - ſhall give a ſcantiag 
Of good or bad unto the general; 
And in ſuch indexes, although ſmall pricks® 


Tbe baby figure of the giant mass 

Of things to come at large. It is ſuppos 4. 

He, that meets Hector, iſſues from our choice: 
And choice, being mutual act of all our ſouls, 
Makes merit her Aeon and doth boil, 

As *twere from forth us all, a man diſtill'd . 


Out of our virtues; Who miſcnrrying. | 
Whar heart receives from hence a conquering part, 
To ſteel a ſtrong opinion to-themſelves ?. 


Which entertain'd ?,, limbs are in his infirumenss; 


In no leſs working, than are ſwords and bows 


Directive by the limbs.” 
Du Giye pardon to my ſpeech ; — 


: Therefore * tis meet, Achilles meet not Hedtor., 
Let us, like merchants, ſhew our fouleſt wares, 


And think, perchance, they'll fell ; if not, 


| The luſtre of the better an 2 


's 3 That is, 2 * The carpenter 
cuts his wood to a certain ſeantling. Joun SON. 

8o, in John Florio's Tranſlation of Montaigne's Eſſayr, folio 16 3; 
When the lion's ſkin will not ſullice, we muſt add a ſcantling of the 


2 ”” Matoxx. 


Heal pricis —] Small points compared with the W eiioadi 


Indexes were i in Shakſpeare s time often prefixed to books. MO. 
7 Which entertain d, &c.] Theſe two lines (and the <bocuding 


By 
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By ſhewing the worſe firſt® Do nor conſent, 
That ever Hector and Achilles meet; | 
For both our honour and our ſhame, in this, WI 
Are dogg'd with two ftrange followers. | 
Neft. I ſee them not with my old eyes; What are they? 
D. What glory our Achilles ſhares from Hector, 
Were he not proud, we all ſhould ſhares with him: 
But he already is too inſolent; Dee 
And we were better parch in Afric ſun, 
Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes, 
Should he *ſcape Hector fair: If he were foil'd, 
Why, then we did our main opinion cruſh | 
In taint of our beſt man. No, make a lottery; ä 
And, by device, fer blockiſh Ajax“ draw | 
| The 
. : 
* The luſtre of the better hall exceed, 
By ſhexving the worſt firſt.) The folio reads: 
The luſtre of the better, yet o ſbewo, 
Shall fbew the better. ; 
once thought that the alteration was made by the anthour ; but a 
more diligent compariſon of the quartos and the firſt folio has con- 
vinced me that ſome arbitrary alterations were made in the latter 
copy by its editor. The quarto copy of this play is in general more 
correct than the folio,  MAaLont: be | 
9 r -] So the quarto. The folio, wear. JonngoNn.. 
1 —our main opinion—] is, our general eſtimation or character. 


Opinion has already been uſed in this ſcene in the ſame ſenſe. 


— 


Matrox. 

2 —bhkiſb Ajax—)] Shakſpeare on this oecaſion has deſerted Lids 
gate, who gives a very different character of Ajax; Ne £4 
Another Ajax (ſurnamed Telamon) | * 
« There was, a man that learning did adore, &c", 4 


Who did fo much in cloquence abound, 
That in his time the like could not be found.” 


And one that hated pride and flattery,* &c. | 
Our author appear-to have drawn his portrait of the Grecian chief 
fromthe invectives thrown out againſt him by in the thirteenth 
0 


7 book of Qvid's Metamorphoſis; or from the prologue to Harrington's | 

Matamorphoſit of Ajax, 1596, in which he is-repreſented as '© ſtrong,” f 
ö heady, boiſterous, and a terrible fighting fellow, but neither wiſe, 
: learned, ſtaide, nor polliticke.! 8 Turks. | 


| ſuſpeR that Shakſpeare confounded Ajax Telamonius with Ajax 
04euc, The characters of each of them are given by Lydgate. Shak- 


. ſpcare knew that one of the Ajaxes was Hector's nephew, the ſon of - i 
k his ſiſter; but perhaps did not know that he was Ajax Telamonivs, and .. 
3 in conſequence of not attending to this circumſtance has attributed to 

., | , | - 


A * 
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The ſort? to fight with Hector: Among ale, 


Give him allowance for the better man, 


* 


For that will phyſick the great Myrmidon, 
Who broils in loud applauſe: and make him fall 
His creſt, that prouder than blue Iris bends. 


the 


prin whom be hs introduced in ths play par of the char 


which Lydgate had drawn for . Oileus: 


Oileus Ajax was right corpulent ; 

« To be well ate ſet all his entent. 

« In rich array he was full curyous, 

« Although he were of body corſyous. 

Of armes great, with ſho . 
« It was of him almoſt a horſe-lode. 

High of ſtature, and boyſtrous in a pres, 

« And of bis ſpeech rude, and rec. 

« Full wworde in afterte, 0 
* par 4 He — pete) wh his herte.” 


Ajax Telamonius he thus deſcribes : 


* 


« An other Ajax Thelamonyius 

There was alſo, diſerte and virtuous ; 

« Wonder faire and ſemely to behold, 

„ Whoſe heyr was black and upward ay gan folde, 

In compas wiſe round as any ſphere; 

2 is ke was there none his 

he good practike 

9 > ITS and was a noble knight. 

No man more orped, nor hardyer for to fight, 

Nor deſirous for to have victorye; 

« Deyoyde of pomp, hating all vayn glorye, 

« All ydle laud ſpent and blowne in vayne.” 
Lydgate's Auncient Hiſlorie, &c. 1555. 


There is not theſmalleſt ground in Lydgate for what the authourot 
the Rifacimento of this poem pu bliſhed in 1614, has introduced, con- 
cerning his eloquence and adoring — See Mr. Steevens's note. 

Perhaps, however, The Defirudtion of Troy led Shakſpeare to give 
this repreſentation; fur the authour of that book, deſcribing theſe two 
perſons, improperly calls Ajax Oileus, fimply Ajax, as the more emi- 
nent of the two: 

« fjax was of a huge ſtature, great and large in the ſhoulders, 
great armes, and —_— was well clothed, and very richly ; and was 
of no great enterpriſe, and ſpake very quicke.  Thelamon _—_— 4 


mar ve 


faire knight; he had black hayres, and he 


plcaſure in muſicke, and he ſang him ſelfe very well: — 


proweſſe, and a valiant man of warre, and without" * * 


5 


3 The fort—] i i. e. the lot. STzEvENs. 


So, in Lydgate's Auncient  Hiftorie, &c. 


Calchas had exp ricnce 


« Eſpeciall — xo 
« Of forte allo, 


* 


and divynation.” x Maron. 
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1f the dull brainleſs Ajax come ſaſe off, . 
We'll dreſs him up in voices; If he fail, b 
Yet go we under our opinĩonꝰ ſtill, | 
That we have better men. But, hit or miſs, 
Our project's life this ſhape of ſenſe aſſumes, — 

Ajax, employ'd, 1 wn Achilles OS. 
7% Ulyſles, 

Now I begin? to reliſh tay 1 

And I will give a taſte of it forthwith 

To Agamemnon : go we to him ſtraight. 

Two curs ſhall tame each, other L Pride alone 

Muft tarre the maſtiffs onꝰ, as *twere their bone. 


| [Exeunt. 

ACT W. SCENE L 
Another part of the Grecian Camp. 
Enter Ajax, and TazzsI7s. | 


Ajax. Therſites,— 
Ther. Agamemnon—how if he had boils ? full, all over 


n 
ax. Therſites. ; 

The And thoſe boils. did run 847 do,—did not the 
general run then ? were not that a botchy core? 

Ajax. Dog, — * 

Ther. Then would come ſome matter from him, I ſee 
none now. 

Ajax. Thou bitch-wolf's ſon, canſt thou not hear? Feel 
then, [rites him. ; 


* 


— . 


* —under our opinion—] e > 
5 Ulyſſes, 


Now T begin, Kc. ] The quarto and folio have—Now Ulyſſes, 

I begin, &c. The tranſpoſition was made by Mr. Steevens. Malux x. 

© M.fi tarre the maſtiffu on,] Tarre, an old kngliſh word fignifying 

to provoke or urge on.“ Sce King Fobn, Act IV. ſe. i. 
like a dog 


* Snatch at his maſter that doth tar him on.“ Pope... 
This play is. not divided into 2 any of the — editions. 
B OHNSON. 


Ther. 
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Ther. The plague of Greece thee*, thou mongrel 
beef-witted Jord* ! Bra aj 

Ajax. Speak then, thou unſalted leven“, ſpeak : I will 
beat thee into handſomeneſss. ef 

Ther. I ſhall ſooner rail thee into wit and holineſs : but, 
I think, thy horſe will ſooner con an oration, than thou 
learn a prayer without book. Thou canſt ftrike, canſt thou 
a red mur rain o thy jade's tricks ! 

Tax. Toads-ſtool, learn-me the proclamation. | 
ſe 42 Doſt thou thiak, I have no ſenſe, thou ſtrik'ſt me 

us? | 


* Theplague of Greece upon thee,} The following lines of Lydyate's 
Auncient Hiftorie, Fc. of the Warres between the Trojans and Grecian, 
1555S, were probably here in our authour's thoughts: 
« And in this whyle a great mortalyte, 
Both of ſworde and of zefilence, 
« Among Greehes, by fatal influence 
« Of noyous hete and of corrupt eyre, 
« Engendred was, that tho in great diſpa 
« Of theyr ble in the fyelde they eye, 
« For day'by day ſodaynly they deye, 
« Whercby theyr nombre faſt gan dyſcrece ; 
And whan they ſawe that it ne wolde ſece, 
© By theyr advyſe the kyng Agamemnowne 
For a trewſe ſent unto the towne, 
For thirty dayes, and Priamus the kinge 
« Without abode graunted his arynge.” MarLoxx. | 
1 — then mongrel beef-witted lord 5 So, in Twelfth-Night : 
« 1 am a great eater of beef, and I believe that does harm to my 
toit. STEEVENS. + 

He calls Ajax mongrel on acconnt of his father's being a Grecian and 
his mother a Trojan. See Hector's ſpeech to Ajax in Act IV. ſe. v. 
Thou art, great lord, my father's ſiſter's ſon.“ &c. MaLonr. 

2 Speak then, than unſalted leaves, I hus the quarto. The folio 
has thou vi le aven, a corruption undoubtedly of vi, 
or vinniedſt: that is, thou moſt mouldy leaven; - thou compoli- 
tion” (to uſe Dr. Johnſon's words) “ of muſtineſs and ſourneſs In 
Dorſetſhire they at this day call cheeſe that is become mouldy, via 
cheeſe. | Malo ns. 4223 

Unſalted le ven means ſour without ſ/a/t, malignity without wit. 
Shakſpeare wiote firſt v»ſalted ; but recollecting that want of ſalt was 
no fault in leaven, changed it to vinew'd. Jouxson, = 

The want of falt is no fault in leaven; but leaven without the a4 
dition of falt will not make good bread : hence Shakſpeare uſed it 2s 
a term of reproach.” MAaLone. N 

Unſalted is the reading of both the quartos. Francis Beaumont, in 
his letter to Speght on his edition of Chaucer's works, 1602, ſays: 
% Many of Chaucer's words are become as it were vinew'd and hoaric 
with over long lying. STzevens. : 

In the preface to James the Firſt's bible the tranſlators ſpeak of 
fenowed (i. e. vinewed or mouldy) traditions. BLACKSTONE. 


Ajax. 


* 


— 
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ax. The E. 1 
Ther. Thou art 1 A fool, I think, * 
þ Do not, porcupine, do not; my fingers iich. 
Ther. I would, thou didſt itch from bead to foot, and I 
had the ſcratching of thee. ;- I would make thee the loath- 
ſomeſt feab in Greece. , When thou art , forth? in the in- 
curſions; thou ſtrikeſt as Now! as another. | 
Ajax. I ſay, the proclamation, — 

Thou grumbleſt and raileſt every hour on Achilles ; 
1nd thou art as full of envy at his greatneſs, as Cerberus is 
at Proferpina” s beauty, ay, that thou bark'ſt at him. 

Hax. Miſtreſs Therſites ! : 

Ther. Thou ſhould'ſt ſtrike him. 

Ajax. Cobloaf* ! | a | ta 
Ther. He would pun thee into ſhivers® with his fiſt, as a 


ſailor breaks a biſket, * * 
Aiax. You whoreſon cur! - [beating bim. 
Ther, Do, do. ES. 


Ajax. Thou ſtool for A with”! , 

3 Whien thou art forth, &c.] Theſe EIS EAR is the folio. 

Mato. 

* ay, that tho B e him.] I read, O that thou lg at 
bin. JOUNSON, 

The old reading is J, which, if changed at all, ſhould have been 
changed into ay. FF RWHITT.. 

5 Codloaf 1] A cruſty uneven loaf 12 counties called by this 
name. STEEVENS. 

« A cob-loaf,” fays Minſhew, in his Didi / 26194 is 2 
broe. it is à little loaf made with a round fuch as cob- 
'rons which ſupport the fire. G. Bignet, a bigne, a knob or 
rien aſter a knock os blow.” The word Rau Cotgrave in his 
Dit. 1611, renders thus: Little round loaves or lamps, made of 
ine meale, oyle, or butter, and reaſons-: bunnes, lenten loaves. 

Cob-loaf ou ht per haps to be rather written — 

® —pun thes —— Pain is in the — counties 
vulgar and colloquial word for . Jonson. 

It is uſed by P. — of Ph Natural Hiſt. 
b. xxviii. ch. 12 : *#—punned altogether and reduced intoa ligiment.”* 
Again, b. xxix ch. 4. The I N 
in water.” Gruner. 

Cole in his Dictionary, remdeerit by:the — autre; c- 
ts, Mr. Pope, who altered whatever he did not underſtand, reads 
Hound, and was followed by three ſubſequent editors. Maine. 


7 Thou s with {] In one of try 

b eee — — — 

the weight of her body might teſt her ſeat ; and by that nicans, 

er. ſome time, the circulation of the blood would be much topped, 

f ard ber fittin would be as painful as the wooden horſe. Gary. 
Vor. Al C Ther. 
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Ther. Ay, do, do ; thou ſodden - witted lord! thou haſt 
no more brain than I have in mine elbows ; an aſlinego! 
may tutor thee : Thou ſcurvy valiant aſs! thou art hereput 
to thraſh 'Trojans ; and thou art bought and ſold? among 
thoſe of any wit, like a Barbarian ſlave. If thou uſe to beat 
me, I will begin at thy heel, and tell What thou art by 
inches, thou thing of no bowels, thou! 

a You dog! 
er. You 2 lord! 
Vou cur! | | [Beating bin 
7. Mars his ideot! do, Hullendhy do, camel; do, 


do. 
| Enter Acnmthe, dad PaTxocLVs. 


| Achil, Why, how now, Ajax ? wherefore do you thus! 
How now, Therſites? what's the matter, man! 

Ther. You ſee him there, do you? 

Achil. Ay; What's the matter? 


Ther. Nay, look upon him. | 
Achil. So I do; What's the matter? 
Ther. Nay, but regard him well. 
_ Achil.. Well, why I do fo. © 
Ther. But yet you look not well upon him: for whoſoever 
you take him to be, he is Ajax. 
Achil. I know that, fool. 
7 her. Ay, but that fool knows not bimſelf. 


as aſſinego—] I am not very certain what the idea conveyed 
this word was meant to be. Aſinaio 18 Italian, ſays Hanmer, for 
an aſi-driver.; but in Mirza, a tragedy by Rob. Baron, A Ill. the 
following paſſage occurs, with a note annexed to it: 
| = the ſtout truſty blade, 
That at one blow has cut an a/inzgo 
| « Aſunder like a thread.“ 
..* This (ſays the author) is the uſual trial of the Perſian thaw 
ſheers, or cemiters, which are crooked like a creſcent, of fo me- 


tal, that they prefer them before any other, and ſo ſharp as. 1 
tazor.” 


© hope, for the credit of the prince, that the experiment was rather 
made on an %, than an 4½-driver. From the following paſlage | 
ſhould ſuppoſe afnrgo to be merely a cant term for a fooliſh fellow, an 
ideot: They apparell'd me as you ſee, made a fool, or an of 
me.“ ee The Antiquary, a comedy, by S. Marmion, 1641. Again, 
i1 Beaumont and Fletcher” 's Scornful : « —all this wouldibe 
f .rſworn, and I again an afinego, as your left me.” STEEVENS. 
, is Portugueſe 4 little aſs. MusGrave. 
- eee This was a proverbial — 
LONE, 


Hjax. 


„ 


ot 2 8 _=Y — mu >2 
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Ajax. Therefore I beat thee: + * 

Ther. Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit he cable 
evaſions have ears thus long. I have bobb'd his brain, more 
than he has beat my bones: T will buy nine ſparrows for a 
penny, and his pia mater is not worth the ninth part of a 
ſparrow. This lord, Achilles, Ajax, who wears his wit 
in his belly, and his guts in his N 11 tell 5 what 
I ſay of him. | 10 a 

dchit What? 

Ther. I ſay, this Aj 5 : > $602 gf 24 

Achil, Nay, ood Ajax," © 

— — offers to rite 1 Achille x np. 

Ther. Has not ſo much wit © © ©7575 500) 

Acbil. Nay, I muſt hold 50. 


Ther. As will ſtop the — or fie ee for whom 


he comes to fight. _ 
Achil, Peace, fool! © 
Ther- T would have peace and eth > Wart the fool will 
got: he there; that he; Took you there. r 
Ajax. O thou damm'd car! 1 aa 2niomom woman = 
4450 Will you ſer your wit to u ers? n gd aa 
ber. No, I warrant you; for a fool $ will tame it. 
Patr. Good words, herſices. 1 ä | ee : 
Achil. What's the quarrel ? * | yY 
4jax. I bade the vile owl, go 193 me the tenout ol a 


proclamation, and he rails upon m. E b 1am) 
Ther. J ſerve thee not. 

Ajax.” Well; go to; %%. 40 bole ee 

| : ml 8 


Ner. I ſerve here voluntary. 

Achil. Your laſt ſervice was ſufferance, % b 5 not <7 lg 
tary; no man is beaten voluntary 2 W Was here the 
voluntary, and you as under an impreſs.” !- +  -- 

Ther. Even fo a great deal 6f your wit 700 le i in your 
neus, or elſe there. be liars. Hector ſhall | have a great 
catch, if he knock out either of your braings {a were as good 
crack a ſuſty nut with no k el, vim % 1M vabzubk.;s 

Achil. What, with me to eee en 

Ther. There's Ulyſſes and old Neftor,—whoſe wit" was 
* ete your e. ad . 2 their. th | 


i — beaten voluntary 4 i e. voluntarily. \Shakſpeareſen uſes. 
aedtives adverbially. Malo x. * 

—ere your grandfires—] The old copies ve their: — 
The correction was made by Mr. Theobald, In the Mil. of our au- 
thour's time y ſtood for your and their. MAaLoNe. 


C2. , yoke 


* 
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yoke — like draft oren, ad, n Lees een up the 
wars. Soc 1 
Aab. What, what 2 ot Y 

- There, 12 ſooth; . 0 Aj! o! 

oe. I ſhall cut out your tongue. 

Then Tie no matter; I ſhall ſpeak, 4 much as thou, 
leads. TS 6 

Hur. No more wards, Therltes 3 ; peace. 

Ther. I will hold my peace when Achilles? brach ho 
mes, ſhall I'? * : | 

Achil. There's for you, Patroclus. + * | 


Tuben. Lill ſee you hang'd, like clotpoles, ere 1 come 
a more to your tents; I will keep! 7 W is wit ſlir⸗ 


1 and leave the faction of fools... A 
ping .ciddance: |  - 
Ach ny ry this, fir, is N wee, all our 
ho 


That Hector, by the firſt® hour of the x = 
Will, with a trumpets twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-thorrols morning call ſome bois to arms, 
nn pad. fac that dare 
128 
3 9 Achille hack: bids mag) The folio and 8 read,— 
AC brooch, Brooch is an appendant ornament. The meaning 


mays equivalent to one of Achilles Danger. lonNsox. 
oth 1 eve to be the true reading. He calls atroclus, in oon. 


tempt, Achilles dog. STEBVENG 
Broch was va trinket with a pin affixed to it, and is conſe- 


2 3 an ornament in . ka 


ei the brooch indeed” 
And gem of all the nation. 


—— rn i dia 
not the eee ee bal o bug «4 
wowar f the full ſortun d Cæſat cver 8855 


braxch'd with me. ' 

But Ther could not mean to ee and there 
fore thi cannot, J think, be'the true teading . Hracb, which was in- 
troduced by Mr. Rowe, might ſerve well enough, but that it certainly 
meant a yy 5 = — however. ar, Spear might have 


to falower, wit d.to-fex. 
"IT hays ape . 41 t be — üer mi; I pe bes ve . 
Ab Fac I e e totideited Cöncomb, who at. 


tends upon Achilles. Our authour has uſed this term of contempt in 
Te Night + Marry; hang thee; dro: 60, in The Jg of 
George Pele, quarto, — 7 : © This felf-conceited broct had George 

inne“ Kc: Malo r. 
” BER} Bo e dj. Maconr: 3 
Maintain 


* 
3281 - 
vaAVY FY * 


* 
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- Maintain—I kn not what; j is traſh: Farewel. 
Ajax. Farewet: Who ſhall anſwer him? 
4cbit. 1 know pot, it is put to lottery ; WOE... 90 
He knew his man. 
Ajax. O, meaning "A IU go learn more of 1 it. 


[cunt 


8 c E N E 1. | 
Ts Troy. . 4 Room in Prlam's Palace. 
Enter Palau, HreTtoz, Tous, Paris, and HuLawrs. 


Pri, Aſter {6 many hours, lives, ſpeeches ſpent, . 

Thus once again ſays Neſtor from the —_— we | 
Deliver Helen, and alf damage elſe—  *- . . 
As honour, loſs of time,” travel, expence,.. 

Wounds, pak — elle dear at is confun'd 

In hot digeſtion of this cormorant war, — 

Shall be flruck F. Hector, what ſay you to'r ? 

Hef. Though no man leſſer fears the Greeks than Ne 
As far as toucheth. my particular, vet, | 
Dread Priam, e 
There is no lady of more ſofter bowels, 

More ſpungy to ſuck in the ſenſe of renne 
More ready to ery 6it—<Who Ano what follows* ? 
Than Hector is: The wound of peace is ſarety, 

Surety ſecure; but modeſt doubt is call Cd 
The r of the wiſe, the tent that ſearches 
To the bottom of the worſt. Let Helen go: 

Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this queſtion, 

Every tithe ſoul, mongſt many thouſand diſmes?, — 

Hath been as dear as Helen I mean, of ours: 

If we have loſt ſo many tenths of ours, | . 10 

To guard a thing nor ours : not worth to us, 

Had it our name, the value of one ten: | 

What merit's in that reaſon, which demes * 

= yielding of ber up? 


le knows Tobat follows ?] Who Lance il 
= follow from purſuing this or that courſe ? Matone.” 
5 —many thouſand diſmes, ] Diſme, Fr. is the tithe, ems tenth,” So, 
in the prologue to Gower's Confe 0 Amrantia, 1554: 
The time goeth to * attaile.“ . 
Again, in Holinthe: d's Reign of Rich. II: o that there was 
levied, what of the d; ime, a and by the devotion of the people, &c. 
STEEVENS, 
2 Tro. 
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Tro. Fie, fie, my brother! | 
Weigh you the worth and honour of a king, 

So great as our dread father, in a ſcale 

Of common ounces ? will you with counters ſum 
The paſt proportion of his infinite®? © 
And-buckle-in a waiſt moſt fathomleſs, 

With ſpans and inches ſo diminutive 

As fears and reaſons? ſie, ſor godly ſhame ! 

Hel. No marvel, though you bite ſo ſharp at reaſons, 
You are ſo empty of them. Should not our father 
Bear the great ſway of his affairs with reaſons, 

Becauſe your ſpeech hath none, that tells him ſo ? 

Tro. You. ate for dreams and ſlumbers, brother prieſt, 
You fur your gloves with reaſon. Here are your reaſons : 
You know, an enemy intends you harm; 
You know, a ſword. employ'd is perilous, 
And reaſon flies the object of all harm: 
Who marvels then, when Helenus beholds 
A Grecian and his ſword, if he do ſet _ 
The very wings of reaſon to his heels ; 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, _.... - 
Or like a ſtar diſ-orb'd® ?—Nay; if we talk of reaſon, 
Let's ſhut our gates, and ſleep: Manhood and honour 
Should have hare hearts, would they but fat their thoughts 
Wich this cramm'd reaſon +; reaſon and reſpect 
Make livers pale?, and luſtihood dejett.  - . - 


Ha. 


© The paſt-proportion of bis in ie ?] Thus read both the copies, 
The — 13, that L to Wow no meaſure bears any prepor lion. 
The modern editors fitently give: The vaſt propertion—. Jouxsox. 
7 — though you bite ſo ſbarp at reaſons, &c.] Here is a wretched 
quibble between regfpns and raiſint, which in Shakſpear's time were, 
I believe, pronounced alike. - Dogberry in Much ado about NetVirg 
plays upon the ſame words: If Juſtice cannot tame you, you ſhall 
ne'er weigh more reaſons in her ballance.” MAL OxxE. 
4 fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 2 
Or like a ftar diſ-er#d?) Theſe two lines are miſplaced in all the 
folio editions. Pore, | 
Fame 
Make livers pale, &.] Raſpec is caution, a regard to conſe- 
So, in our authour's Rape of Lucrece: . 
« Then, childiſh fear, avaunt! debating die! 
* Refſpett and reaſon wait on wrinkled age! 
.  * Sad pauſe and deep regard beſeem the ſage.” 
Again, in Timon of Athens ; is vos 47 


des BS 


” % =, 
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Hef. Brother, ſhe is as worth what ſhe doth coſt 
The holding. 
Tro. What is aught, but as tis yalu'd ? 
 He8. But value dwells not in nn will; 
It holds his eſtimate and lager 
As well wherein 'tis precious o itlelf, 
As in the prizer :. tis mad idolatry, 
To make the ſervice greater than the god 
And the will dotes, that is attributive __ ; 
To what infectiouſly itſelf affects, 
Without ſome image of the affected merit“. 
Tro. I take to-day a wife, and my election. 
s led on in the conduct of my will; 
My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Tae traded pilots” twixt the dangerous ſhores. 
Of will and judgment ; How may avoid, 
Although my will diſtaſte what it elected, 
The wile I choſe ? there can be no evaſion , 
To blench from this, and to ſtand ſirm by. honour :- 
We turn not back the ſilks upon the merchant, 
When we have ſoil'd them“ ;, northe remainder viands 
We do not throw in unreſpective fieve*, 
Becauſe we now are full. It was thou ht m meet, 
Paris ſhould do ſome vengeance on the 1 


* and never learn'd 
* The i icy precepts of rec, but follow'd 
The ſugar'd game before them.“ 

In the paſſage laſt quoted, I have miſinterpreted this word, as 
have the two preceding editors. Matrox. 

And the will dotes, that is attributive] So the quarto. The folio 
reads /nclinable, which Mr. Pope ſays © 1s better.” Maroxx. 

I think the firſt reading better ; the will dotes that attributes or gives 
the qualities which it acts; that firſt cauſes excellence, and then ad- 
mires it. JouNns0N. | 

* Without ſome image of the aſſected merit.] The will elt an ob- 
ject for ſome fu poſed merit, which Hector ſays is cenſurable, unleſs 
any merit ſo affetted be really there. Jonxso. 

— in the conduct of my will : i. e. under the guidance of my will. 
Matrox. 
* —ſoll'd them ;} 80 reads the quarto. The folio—ſpoil'd them — 
OHNSON. 

5 —unreſpeftive” ſieve,] That is, into a common WL, Sieve is 
in the quarto. The folio reads, —unrepedive ſame ; gd which the 


modern editions have filently A. ——uUnre eetive p OHNSON. 
Place was the arbit rary correction made b * of ſecond 
Maro. 


VLVour 
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| Your breath with full concent® belly'd his fails; 
The ſeas and winds (old wranglers) took a truce, 
And did him ſervice : he touch'd the ports deſir d; 
And, for an old aunt”, whom the Greeks held ve, 
He brought a Grecian queen, whoſe youth and elfe 
Wrinkles Apollo's, and makes pale the morning“. | 
Why keep we her? the Grecians keep our aunt : 
Is ſhe worth keeping? why, the is a pearl, 
Whoſe price hath launch'd above a thouſand ſhips, 
And turn'd crown'd kings to merchants. 
If you'll avouch, *twas wiſdom Paris went, 
(As you mult needs, for you all cry'd—Go, go, 
If you'll confeſs, he brought home noble prize, 
(As you muſt needs, for you all clapp'd your hands, 
And cry'd—ſ[neftimable ? ) why do you now © 
The iſſue of your proper wiſdoms rate; 
And do a deed that fortune never did“, 
Beggar the eſtimation which you priz d 
Richer than ſea and land? O theft moſt baſe ; 
That we have ſtolen what we do fear to keep! 
Bur, thieves *, unworthy of a thing fo ſtolen, 
That in their country did them that difprace, © 
We fear to warrant ia our native place! 
Caf. [ withm.] Cry, Trojans, cry! © 
Pri. What noiſe? what ſhriek is this? 
Tro. Tis our mad ſiſter, I do know her voice, 


Tour breath avith full concent—] Your breaths all blowing tope- 
ther ; your unanimous approbation. Thus the quarto. The 
rcads—gf full concent. ALONE, | 

7 And for an ald aunt,) Priam's fiſter, Heſſone, whom Hercules, 
17 at Priam's breach of faith, gave to Telamon, who by 


bet 
her Ajax. MALONE. | 
* — makes pale the morning.] So the quarto. The folio and mo- 
n editors, —ſtalc the ge JOUNSON, A 
v And do a deed that * never did,] If I underſtand this pal- 
age, the meaning is: Why do you, by cenſuring the determination 
» of our own wiſdoms, degrade Helen, whom fortune has not yet de- 
YTrived of her value, or againſt whom, as the wife of Paris, fortune 
has not in this war ſo declared, as to make us value her leſs ?” This 
is very barſh, and much ſtrained. Jouns0n. | 
Fortune was never ſo unjuſt and mutable as to rate a ching on one 
day above all price, and on the next to ſet vo eſtimation whatloever 
upon it. . You are now going to do what fortune never did, —Such, | 
_ think, is the meaning. Maions. 
But, ever,] Hanmer reads Baſt thieves—. Jouxsox. 
That did in the next line means—that qobich did. Maroxx. 


/ 


Y 
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WAS 3 272 TY 410 

Caſ. [ within] Cry, Trojans ! A Wie: . 1 3 

He8. It is Caſſandra. * | 
Enter CatsanDBas. raving... 


Caf. Cry, Trojans, ery li lend me ten thouſand eyes 
And I will fill them with prophetiek tears. 
Hed. Peace, ſiſter, peace. 
Caf. Virgins and boys, mid: age and. wrinkled aden, 
Soft infancy, that not hing canſt but cr, Z. 
Add to my clamours ! let us pay betimes 
A moiety of that maſs of moan to come. 
Cry, Trojans, cry 4 practiſe your eyes with tears ! 
Troy muſt not be, nor goodly Ilion ſtand? an 
Our fire-brand brother, Paris, burns us all. 

Cry, TN ery! 4 Helen, and a Wo? 
Cry, cry ! Troy burns, or elſe let Helen go. Exit. 
Hed. Now, youthful Troilus, do not theſe high ſtrains | 

Of divination in our ſiſter work 6 
Some touches of remorſe ? or is your blood. 
So madly hot, that no diſooutſe of reaſon, © 
Nor fear of bad ſucceſs in a bad-cauſe,  - | - 
Can qualify the ſame? 
Tro. Why, brother Hector, 
We may not think the juſtneſs of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it; 
Nor once deject the courage of our minds, | 
Becauſe Caflandra's mad; her brain-fick raptures f 
Cannot diſtaſte® the goodneſs of a quatrel, ö 
Which hath our ſeveral honours all eugag d | 
To make it gracious. - For my private 
am no more touch'd than all Priam's fons : 
And Jove forbid, there ſhould be done amongſt us 
Such things as might offend the weakeſt _— 4 
To fight for and maintain | | 
Par. Elſe migbt the world convince of . ] 
As well my bes, r as your counſels : 
But Jatteſt the gods, your full concent® 


* —wrinkled elders, So the quarto. | Folio—nrinkled al, As 
Malou k. 
3 — nor goodly ion fland :] Non, according. to Shakſpeare's ame 
| un 9 —— and The Deſtruction of Trey, was the name 
Priam's palace. MALONE: 
7 * —djlafte--] Corrupt; change to à worſe ſtate. —— 
* hos MALONE. 


C4 | Gave 


a 


Unlike young men, whom Ariltotle © thought 


To ſtand the puſh and enmity of thoſe 


That ſo degenerate a (train as this, 


* * x 
Fay 
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Gave wings to my propenſion, and cut off. - - 
All fears attending on ſo dire a project. 


For what, alas, can theſe my ſingle arms ? 
What propugnation is in one man's valour, 


This quarrel would excite? Vet, I proteſt, 
Were I alone to paſs the difficulties, 
And had as ample power as I have-will, 
Paris ſhould ne'er retract what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the purſuit. J | 
Pri. Paris, you ſpeak 
Like one beſotted on your ſweet delights : 
You have the honey (till, but theſe the gall; - 
So to be valiant, is no praiſe at all. 

Par Sir, I propoſe not merely to myſelf 
The pleaſures ſach a beauty brings with it ; 
But I would have the ſoil of her fair rape? 
Wip'd off, in honourable keeping her. 
What treaſon were it to the ranlack*'d queen, 
Diſgrace to your great worths, and ſhame tv me, 
Now to deliver her poſſeſſion up, 
On terms of baſe compulſion ? Can it be, 


Should once ſet footing in your generous boſoms ? 

There's not the meaneſt fpirit on our party, 

Without a heart to dare, or ſword to draw, 

When Helen is defended; nor none ſo noble, 

Whoſe life were ill beſtow'd, or death ut fam'd, 

Where Helen is the ſabje& : then, I fay, 

Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well, 

The world's large ſpaces cannot parallel. 
Hed. Paris, and Troilus, you have both ſaid well; 

And on the cauſe and queſtion now in hand 

Have gloz'd, — but ſuperficially ; not much 


Ut 


5er fair rape] Rage in our authour's time commonly ſignified 
the carrying away of atemale. MAL ONE. 
At-] Let it be remember'd as often as Shakſpear's aa- 
chroniſms occur, that errors in computing time were very frequent iu 
thoſe ancient romances which ſcem to have formed the greater part 
of his library. I may add that even claſhek authors are not exempt 
from ſuch nuſtakes. In the fith book of Statius's 7 hebaid Amphiaraus 
talks cf the tates of Neſtor and Priam, neither of whom _ — 

; | 0 
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Unfit to hear moral philoſophy : | N 

The reaſons, you alledge, do more 3 

To the hot paſſion of diltemper'd blood, 

Than to make up a free determination | 

'Twixt right and wrong; For pleaſure, and revenge, 

Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 

Of any true deciſion. Nature craves, | 

All dues be render'd to their owners; Now 

What nearer debt in all humanity, e 

Than wife is to the huſband ? if this law © | 

Of nature be corrupted through affection; 

And that great minds, of partial indulgence 

To their benambed wills ?, reſiſt the ſame ; 

There is a law“ in each well-order'd nation, 

To curb thoſe raging appetites that are 

Moſt diſobedient and refractory. in 

If Helen then be wife to Sparta's king,— 

As it is known ſhe is,—thele moral laws 

Of nature, and of nations, {peak aloud” 

To have her back return'd : Thus to perſiſt 

In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 

But makes it much more heavy. Hector opinion 

Is this, in way of truth? :: yet, ne ertheleſs, -- 

My ſprightly brethren, I propend to you 

In reſolution to keep Helen ſtill; 

For tis a cauſe that hath no mean dependance 

Upon our joint and ſeveral dignities. : 
Tro. Why, there you touch'd the life of our 1 3 

Were it not glory that we more affefted __ _. | 

Than the performance of our heaviog ſpleens, "Ave 

I would not wiſh a drop of Trojan blood "94, 


long after him, Ifon that 8 ſomewhat ſhould be iel to 


his augural profeſſion, yet if he could ſo freely mention, nayeven quote 
a3 examples to the whole army, things that would not happen till the 
next age, they muſt all have been prophets as well as himſelf aur 
could not have underſtood him. Srrtekxs. 


7 —benumbed wills,) That is, inflexible, immoveable, no longer : 


obcdient to ſuperior direction. Jouxsox. 


5 There is a law—] What the law does in nation between in- 
dividuals Juſtice ought to do between nations. 1 

9 I this, in way of truth : #] Though conſideri truth and 7220 
in this queſtion, this is my opinion; yet as a q of honour, I 


think On it as you. | JOHNSON, 


— the performance of our beaving ſplcens,} The execution of ſpite | 


A reſentment. Jo#NgON, 


Spent 


= _ 
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Spent more. in her defence. But, worthy Hector, 
She is a theme of honour and renown ; 


A ſpur to valiant and magnanimous deeds ; 
Whoſe preſent courage may beat down our foes, - 
And fame, in time to come, canonize us: 
For, I.preſume, brave Hector would not loſe 
So rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 
As ſmiles upon the forehead of this action, 
For the wide world's revenue. 

He8. I am yours, 26 
You valiant offspring of great Priamus.— 
I have a roifting wh No. ſent amongſt 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
Will ſtrike amazement to their drowzy ſpirits : | 
I was advertis'd, their great general flepr, 
Whilſt emplation* in the army crept; . T 


This, I preſume, will wake him. 4 [ Exeun., 


SCENE m. 
The Grecian Camp. Before Achilles' Tout. 
© Enter Taxxsrres. 


Ther. How now, Therſites? what, loſt in the labyrinth of 
thy fury? Shall the elephant Ajax carry it thus? he beats 
= 2 I rail at — 0 nes ſatisfa ction ! Would, 
it were otherwiſe; that I could beat him, whilſt he rail'd 
at me: *Sfoot, I'll learn to conjure and raĩſe devils, but Pl 
ſee ſome iffae of my ſpiteful execrations. Then there's 
Achilles,—a rare engineer“. If Troy be not taken till 
theſe two undermine it, the walls wiftEſtand till they fall of 
themſelves. O thou great thander-darter of Olympus, for- 

t that thou art Joye the king of gods ; and, Mercury, loſe 

the ſerpentine craft of thy Caduceus ; if ye take not that 


Emulation is now never uſed in an ill ſenſe ; but Shakſpeare meant 
to employ it ſo. He has uſcd the ſame word with more propriety in a 


former ſcene, by adding epithets that aſcertain its meaning : 
« Exampled by the firſt pace that is fick * 
* Of his ſuperior, grows to an c fever 


| MaLlove. 


3 — rare engine.] The old copics have — gi ,, which was the 
old ſpelling of exgiacer. So truncheonrr, pioner, mutiner, euncter. &. 


little 


— 
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Fnle Tirtle leſs-rhan-lirtfe wit from them that they have! 
which ſhort-arm'd ignoragce itſelf knows is fo abundant 
ſcarce, it will not in circumvention deliver a fly. from a ſpider, 
without drawing their maſſy irons*, and cutting the web. 
After this, the vengeance on the Whale camp! or, rather, 
the bone-ache* ! for that, methinks, is the curſe dependant 
on thoſe that war for a placket. I have faid my prayers ; 
and devit, envy, ſay Amen, What, ho! my lord Achilles! 


"Eater Parxocrus. 


Parr. Who's there ? Therkzes ? Good Therſnes, come come 
in and rail. | 
Ther. If 1 could have — a gilt e 
thou would'ſt not have flipp'd out of my contemplationꝰ: 
but it is no matter; Thyſeif upon thyſelf ! The common 
curſe of mankind, folly and en; be thine in great 
revenue ! heaven bleſs thee from a tutor, and diſcipline come 
not near thee! Let thy blood be thy direQion” till thy 
death! then if ſhe, that lays thee out, fays—thou art a fair 
corſe, I'll be ſworn and ſworn upon't, ſhe never ended 
any but lazars. Amen. Where's Achilles? 
Hur. What, art thou devout ? waſt 3 
Ther. Ay; The heavens hear me! 


Enter Acuitas: 


| Achil. Who's there? TA 
Pair. Therſites, my lord. 
Achil. Where, where —Att thou come? Why, my 


— without dvaxving their maſh rn) irens,) That is, without rowing their 
foo 6 cut th web — means but thoſe of violence; 
Jounsox. 


Thus the quarts, The folio reade—the madly irons. In the late 
editions iron has been ſubſtituted for irons, the —_ found in the old 
copies, and certainly the true r So, in King Richard III. 

„Put in their hands thy bs uifing iron of wrath, 
« That ruth cruſh down with a heavy fall 


« The uſurpi lmets of our adverſaries.” Maron. 
s —the boarache | 15 the quarto, the Neapeli itan bone ache. 
Jonnsqn. 


I could 3 "renealar'd a counterfeit, thou end not 
12 ipp'd out of my contemplation. : 44 play (as I obſerved in m 
SECOND APPENDIX, vo. I783) is intended on the word fip, - i 7 
in Our authour 8 time Was the name of a counterfeit piece of maney. 
See Komes and Juliet, Ac. H. fe. iv. Maron. 
LA blood be thy direftian—)] Thy bad means, th paſſions ; 
thy natural 3 VT wg l : F i 
. cheeſe, 


— — =_ r — — — — r a ES _ \ 3 7 o - \ Oo 
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cheeſe, my digeſtion, why haſt thou not ſery'd thyſelf in 
to ag ſo many meals; Come; what's Agamemnon! 

Thy commander, Achilles — Then tell me, Pa- 
troclus, what's Achilles? | IE OI. 
Parr. Thy lord, Therſues ; Then tell me, 1 pray thee, 


| what's thyſelf? 


Ther. Thy knower, Patroclus ; Then tell me, Patroclus, 
what art thou? x "4 | 

Fair. Thou may'ſt tell, that know ſt. 

Acbil O, tell, tell. n 

_ Ther. I'll decline the whole queſtions. Agamemnon 

commands Achilles; Achilles is my lord; I am Patrocluy' 
knower ; and Patroclus is a fool?.  ' 

Rur. You raſcal! 

Ther. Peace, fool; I have riot done. | 

Achil. He is a privileg'd man, Proceed, Therſites. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool; Achilles is a fool; Ther- 
ſites is a fool; and, as aforeſaid, Patroclus is a fool. 

Achil. Derive this; come. | 

Ther, Agamemnon is a fool to offer io command Achilles; 

Achilles is a fool to be commanded of Agamemnon; Ther- 
ſites is a fool, to ferve ſuch a fool; and Patroclus is a fool 
poſitire. | ach 

Patr. Why am I a fool ? ; 

Ther. Make that demand of the prover *.—lIt ſuffices me, 
thou art. Look you, who comes here? | 
Enter Acaux MO, Urrsszs, Nzstor, DiomzDEs,. end 

e ea nf, ng) ow: 

Acbil. Patroclus, III ſpeak with no body: — Come in 
with me, Therſites. 3 [ Exit. 

Ther. Here is ſuch patchery, ſuch juggling ; and fuch 
knavery! all the argument is—a cuckold, and a whore ; A 
good quarrel, to draw emulous faQtions?, and bleed to death 


8 —decline the whole queſtion. ] Deduce the queſtion from the firſt 
caſe to the laſt, JonnsoN. . | 

9 '—Patroclus is « fool.] The four next ſpeeches are not in the 
quarto. Jonxsox. 


r —» fool paßtive-] The poet is ſbll. thinking of his grammer; 


the firſt degree of compariſon being here in his thoughts. MATE. 
2 —of the prover.—] So the quarto. JounsoN. 
The folio profancly reads —of thy Creator. STEEVENS. 
There ſeems to be a profane alluſion in the laſt ſpeech but one 
ſpoken by Therſites. Maroxx. 
3 — to draw emulous faFiens,] i. e. envious, 8 
ALONE. 


vpon. 


* 


— 
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upon. Now the dry ſerpigo* on the ſubject! and war, and 
lechery, confound alll: 05.7 he [ Exit. 
Agam. Where is Achilles? Et ONS 
Patr. Within#his tent; but ill-difpos'd, my lord. 
Agam. Let it be known to him, that we are here. 
He ſhent our meſſengers* ; and we lay by | 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him: | 
Let him be told ſo ; left, perckance, he think 
We dare not move the queſtion of our place, 
Or know not what we are. | 
Pair. I ſhall fo ſay to him. . ' [Exte. - 
DU. We ſaw him at the opening of his tent; 
He is not fick. bi 
Ajax. Yes, lion-fick, ſick of proud heart: you may call 
it melancholy, if you will favour the man ; but, by my head, 
'tis pride: But why, why ? let Mm ſhew us a cauſe,—A 
word, my lord. [takes Agamemnon afide. 
Neft. What moves Ajax thus to bay at him? 
Ulyſ. Achilles bath inveigled his fool from him. 
Neft. Who? Therfnes ? | 
Ulyſ. He. . $24 
Nell. Then will Ajax lack matter, if he have loſt his ar- 
ument. 1 
' N. No; you ſee, he is his argument, that has his ar- 
gument ; Achilles. - bt 
N All the better; their fraction is more our wiſh, than 
their faction: But it was a ſtrong compoſure®, a fool could 
diſunite. - | 
The amity, that wiſdom knits not, folly may eaſily 
untie. Here comes Patroclus. 


* —New ile dry ſerpigo, &c.] This is added in the folio. © 
| T —— 
5 He (hent our meſſengers :] He rebuked our meſſengers. The quarto 
reads ſate ; the foho-<ſent. The correCtionwas made by Mr. Theo- 
bald. Sir T Hanmer reads—He ſcnt us meſſengers. ' I have great 
doubts concerning the emendation now adopted, though I have no- 
thing ſatisfatory to propoſe: "Though e might eafily have been 
miſpriated for ent, how could ſite (the reading of the original copy) 
and ſbent have been confounded? MaALoNE. 
This word is uſed in common by all our ancient writers. So, in 
Spenſer's Farcry Queen, B VI. c. vi. 
« He for Juch baſenefs ſhamefully him Gert.” STzevens. 
© —cempoſure,] So reads the quarto very properly; but the folio, 
which the moderus have followed, has, it war a fireng counſel. | 


Jo YNSON, 
* Re-enter 


' 6 V 
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er PaTROcCLUS. | 


Net. No Achilles with him. I 
Dl. The elephant hath joints“, but none for courteſy ; 
his legs are legs — neceſſity, not for flexure. 
Pair. Achilles bids me ſay — he is much ſorry, 
If any thing more than your ſport and pleaſure 
Did move your ih and this noble ſtate*, 
To call upon him; he hopes, it is no other, 
But, for your health and your digeſtion ſake, 
An after-dinner's breath. 5 
Agam. Hear you, Patroclus ;— | 
We are too well acquainted with theſe anſwers : 
But his evaſion, wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, . 
Cannot out-fly our apprehenſios. 
Much attribute he bath 3 and much the reaſon 
Why we aſcnbe it to bim : yer all his virtues, — 
Not virtuouſly on his own part bebeld,— | 
Do, in our eyes, begin to loſe their gloſs; | 
Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholeſome diſh, 
Are like to rot untaſted. Go and tell him, 
We come to ſpeak with him: And you ſhall not ſin, 
If you do ſay —ue think him over-proud, | 
And under-honeſt; in ſelf aſſumption greater, | 
Than in the note of judgment; and worthier than himſelf 
Here tend the ſavage ſtrangeneſs? he puts on; 


7 Theelephant bath joints, Kc. ] 80, in All's loft by Luft, 1633: 
nen 


« Stubborn as an lepbant's leg, no bending in her.” 
Again, in All Fools, 160s : 


« I hope you are no cent, have joints.” STEEVEN. 
0e flats.) Perſon of high Sanity : — of Agamemnon. 
. | a KNSON, 


Noble flate rather means the fately train of attending nobles whom you 
bring with you. STEEVENS, by 43S, 
State was formerly applied to a fingle perſon. 80, in Wits, Fits, 
an Fancies, 1614 : — The archbiſhop of Grenada faying to the 
archbiſhop of Toledo, that he much marvelled, he being ſo great a 
ate, would viſit hoſpitals.” : 
Again, in Harriagton's tranſlation of Arie, 1591 ; 
The Greek demands her, whither ſhe was going, \ 
And which of theſe two great gates her keeps. 
Yet Mr, Stcevens's interpretation appears to me to agree better 
with the context here. Malo . 
9 tend the ſavage ſtrangeneſs—] i. e. ſhyneſs, diſtant behaviour. 
To tend is to attend upon. MALONE., f 
* Diſguiſe 
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Diſguiſe the holy ftrength"of their command. 
And undet- write in an obſerving king 
His humourous predominance; yea, watch 
His pettiſti lunes“, his ebbs, his flows, as if 
The paſſage and whole carriage of this action 
Rode on his tide. * Go, tell him this; and add, 
That, if he over-hold his price ſo much, 

We'll none of him; but let him, like an engine 
Not portable, lie under this report 

Bring action hither, this cannot go to war: 

A ſtirring dwarf we do allowance give? _ 
Before a ſleeping giant: Tell him ſo. OO Mb 

Pur. 1 ſhall ; and bring his anſwer preſently, [ Exit. 
Agam. In ſecond voice we'll not be [hes Fg * 
We come to ſpeak wich him.—Ulyſſes, enter you. 


[Exit Urrs2s, 
Ajax. What is he more than another ? . 
Agam. No more than what he thinks be is. 
Ajax. Is he ſo much? Do you not think, he thinks bi | 
ſelf a better man than Jam? 
2 No queſtion... 

ax. will you ſubſcribe his FLY and ſay—he i is = 

p wo No, noble Ajax; you are as ftrong, as valiant, as 
wiſe, yy leſs noble, much more gentle, and altogether mor 
tratable, 
Ajax. Why ſhould a man be proud? How doth * 


grow? I know not what pride 1s. - 
Agam. Your mind's the clearer, Ajax, aud your virtues 
the fairer. He that's proud,” eats. up himſelf; price 4s his 


8 —under-eorite—) To in ente. is to 


— 
So, in KA | 
as hor ay x e — 2 
5 quarto reads — His — and time. 
a ralgthiplty. n — 
The quarto read: : | 
His courſe ad time, his chbe and donn, and if. + + 
The paſſage and ‚ , — — 1 
Rode on bis tide. Fo 
Hi: bis commencement] was eld tp for icy as if i is 
in a ſubſequent paſlagean this ſeens in the quarto copy: | 
And how his fitence drinks up bi: applauſe: Kearomm... 
3 —allowance give]: Alimnwance DARES —_— i K. A 
i your ſweet {way v1 5 
Alle obedience.” STEEVENS. 
own 
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own glaſs, his own trumpet, his on chronicle ; and what- 
_ praiſes itſelf but in the deed, devours the deed in the 
raſe+. F 
; Fax. I do hate a proud mad, as I hate the engendering 
of toads*®. | | | 
f Neft. And yet he loves himſelf; Is it not ſtrange ? 
| [ Afede. 


OO OS 


| G Re-enter ULysszs. 


| Du. Achilles will not to the field to-morrow. 
| — What's his excuſe?  -/ | 
He doth rely on none; 
But carries on the ſtream, of his diſpoſe,” 
Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 
| In will peculiar and in ſelf admiſſion. 
| Agam. Why will he not, upon our fair requeſt, 
| Untent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us? 
Uu. Things ſmall as nothing, for requeſt's ſake only, 
f He makes important: Poſſeſt he is with greatneſs ; 
| And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 
| That quarrels at ſelf-breath : imagin'd worth 
| Holds in his blood ſuch ſwoln and hot diſcourſe, 
_ Thar, *rwixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages*, | 
_ And batters down himſelf : What ſhould I fay ? 
| He is ſo plaguy proud, that the death tokens of it” 
| Cry Mo recovery. | 


| beter praiſes itſelf | 
| | Dare So, in Coriolanus 
« — power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 
« Hath not a tombſo evident asa chair 
ft To extol what it hath done.” MarLonr. F. 
che engendering of toads.} Whoever withes to c6mprehend the 
3 whole force of this alluſion, may confult the late Dr. Goldſmith's 
| £3 Hiſtory of the World, and animated Nature, Vol. VII. p. 92, 93. 
| | > | © STEEVENS. 
—_ 5 Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages,] 80, in Fuliur Ceſar 
d The genius and the mortal inſtruments © 
, « Are then in council; and the ſtate of a man, 
= * Like to a little 4ingdow, ſuffers then | 
| be nature of an inſurrection. MarLove. ; 
7 the.death-tokens of #—] Alluding to the deeiſive ſpots appear- 
ing on thoſe infected by the plague. 80, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
_ ©, Now, like the fearful folent of the plague, 
« Are mere fore-runners of their ends.” STrEvENs. \ 


* " Agam. 
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Agam. Let Ajax go to him. 
Dear lord, go you and greet him in his tent: 
'Tis ſaid; he holds you well ; and will be led, 
At your requeſt, a little from himſelf. 

Hu O Agamemnon, let it not be ſo ! 
We'll conſecrate the ſteps that Ba makes 


When they go from Achilles hall the proud bord; 
That baſtes his arrogance with his o] ſeam® ; 
And never ſuffers matter of the world 
Enter his thoughts, —ſave ſuch as do revolve 
And ruminate himſelf, —ſhall he be worſhipp'd . 
Of that we hold an idol more than he ? 
No, this thrice-worthy and'right-valiant lord 
Muſt not ſo ſtale his palm, nobly acquir d; 
Nor, by my will, aſſabjugate his merit, 
As amply titled as Achilles is, 
By going to Achilles: 
That were to enlard his fat-aJready pride ; 
And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion. 
This lord go to him! Jupiter forbid ; . 
And ſay in thunder A 25 go to 1 
Ne. O, this is well ; he rubs the vein of * e. 
Duo. And how his ſilence drinks up this *pplanie ' 
Lal. 
Hax. If I go to him, with my armed fit” 1 
ly! — him o'er the faceꝰ. 0 
Agam. O, no, you ſhall not go. 
Ajax. An he be . with * Py . his ba 
Let me go to him. | | 
Ul. 


al 


— bis own ſeam; Sean is boy" eedard... air Hr BET Whit 


and French Dictionary, folio, 1650. MALONE. 

VA path him o'er the face.] i. e. n him with . 60 in 

the Virgin Martyr, 1623: 
« when the battering ram | 
Were fetching his career 2 — to Pp. 
Me with his horns to pieces. 

Again, in Churchyard's Cba/lengg, 1596, p. — 1 the wad which 
goeth often to the water comes home with a knock) or at ede 
Sys all — pieces. Rexd.. | — 

' — pheeze h To pheeze is to camb or curry. JOHNSON. 

This — 1 the meaning of the word here. Kerſeꝝ in his 
Dictionary, 1708, favs that it is a ſea-term, and that it fignifies, to 


ſeparate a cable by untwiſting the ends; and Dr. Johnſon gives a 
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 Ullyſ. Not for the worth“ thar bangs upon our quarrel, 


175 A pahkry iofolent fellow. 


How he \Yefcribes —_— [fi 
. Can he got be ſoclable? * | 
Ulyſ. The raven chides blacknefs. © [Afide, 


Ajax, II ler his bumours blood). 
Agam. He will be the pbyfician, that foul be the patient, 


[Afide. 
Ajax. An all men were o' my mind,— 
Ul Wit would be out of faſhion. | [Afide. 
Ajax. He ſhould not bear it fo, | 
He ſhould eat ſwords firſt : Shall pride carry ie? 
Ne Moy An twould, you'd carry half. Aﬀfide, 
He would have ten Mages“ 3 
pn I will knead him, L' make him ſupple :— 
Neft. * s not yet thorough, warm: force him“ with 
raiſes: _ 
Pour i 4 ur in; his ambition is dry. | [Afide. 
Uly. My lord, you feed too much on this Alke. 


Lo Agamemnon. 
N. Our noble general, do not do ſo. 
| Dio, You muſt prepare to fight without Achilles. 
_ Ut. WI, is this naming of him does him harm. 


AD Loonned of its original meaning. But whatever may hare 
been the origin of the expreſſion, it undoubtedly ſignified in our 
authour's time to beat, knock, ſtrike, or whip. Cole in his Latin 
Dict. 127 renders it, flag-llare, wirgis cadere, as he does to feage, of 
which the modern ſebool-boy term, to. fag,is a mn. 
; ALONE, 
Niet. for the worth—] Not for the value of all for which we are 
fighting. Jonnson. 
Fu let his humours blood. ] In the year 1600 a collection of Epi- 
and Satires was publiſhed with this quaint title: The li of 
s blood in the 2 Matton. 
He u bave ten ſhares.) Theſe words, and all that follows to 
the words —tborough warm, are given by miſtake in the original copy 
in quarto to Ajax. The editor of the folio” remedied the error in 
— but left the words « He's-not thorough warm” ſtill in the poſ- 
on of Ajax, which evident belong to Nos. This inaccuracy 
was corrected by Mr: Theobald. 
Neſtor is of the fame apinion with Dr. Johnſon, who, ſpeaking of 
a metaphyſical Scotch writer, ſaid, that he thought there was * 23 
much — e ing a man'doton bill a6 up Hill, if his tendeney be 
downwards. ſwell's Tour to the Hebrides, third edit. p. 245- 
| Matoxt. 
#4 - — i.e. auff him. — Fr. STEEVENS. 1 
ere 
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Here is a man But 'tis before his face ; 

I will be filent. \ , 

. Wherefore ſhould you fo?” 

He is not emulous®, as Achilles, i is. h wm 
Lu. Know the whole world, he is as die," 
Ajax. A whoreſon dog, that {ball palterꝰ thus with 921 

Would, he were a Trojan ! | | 
Neft. What a vice were it in Ajax now— * 
Ulyſ. If be were proud? 3 | LY 
Dio. Or covetous of praife? © Se 
Uhu. Ay, or furly borne? 

n Or ſtrange, or felfaffected? 

| Un. Fognh the heayens, lord, e art 'of bet com. 

ure; 

Praiſe him that got thee, ſhe that gave thee ſuck: 

Fam'd by thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 

Thrice-fam'd, beyond all thy erudition: 

But he that diſciplin'd thy arms to bght, 

Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 

And give bim half: and, for thy *. | 

Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield? 

To finewy Ajax. I will-nor praiſe ice 

Which, like a bourn?, a pale, a ſhore, confines 

Thy ſpacious ind dilated parts: Here's Neſtor, — 

Inſtrufted by the antiquary times, 

He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe ;-— 

But pardon, father Neſtor, were your — * 

As green as Ajax, and your brain ſo remper'd, 

You ſhould not have the eminence of him, 


: 


*3% } 
9 % * 1 
1 * A »\ 


Heis not emulous] 2 bere uſed inan ill wake for was . 


| Mara. | 
7 —that feall palter— That fall juggle winh ws or oy . his 


engagements. S0, in Julius Cæſar i 5 
what other band 
© Than ſeeret Romans, who have wade the word, 
And will not pater?“ Matoxk. 

* Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield—] i i. e. yield his titler, his 
celebrity for ſtrength. Addition, in legal language, is the title given to 
each party, ſhewing luis degrees: occupation, rr ern 
yeoman, merchant, &e: 


Our authour here as uſual pa oboe why to chronology. Milo 


of Croton lived long after the an war. MaLovwe. 
9 it. abou dA a boundary, and ſometimes a rivulet 
dividing one place from another. So, in X. Lear, 42 1 vi <4 
Come o'er the hö, Beffy, to me. D | | 
See the note on this paffage. * CINE] on 


— 
* 
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| Ajax de — to — the tit 
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But be as Ajax. 
Ajax. Shall I call "Th 
Neft. Ay, my ſon . 
a Be ul by him, lord Aj: n 
There is no tarrying here j the hart Achilles 
Keep thicket. Pleaſe it our great general 
To call together all his ſtate of war. 
Freſh kings are come to Troy: To-morrow, 
We muſt with all our main of power ſtand faſt : 
And here's a lord,—come knights from eaſt to weſt, 
And cull their flower, Ajax ſhall cope the beſt. N 
Agam, Go we to council. Let Achilles ſleep: 
Light boats ſail ſwift, eee ng hulks draw deep. 
[ Exeunt. 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
Troy. A Room in Priam's Palace. 
Enter Paw Daxvs, and a Servant. 


1 Friend! you ! pra y you, a word 4 Do not you 
follow the young lord Paris! 

Serv. Ay, fir, when he goes before me. 

Pan. You do depend upon him, I mean? 

Serv. Sir, I do depend upon the lord. 

Pan. You do depend upon a- noble gentleman ; I muſt 
needs praiſe him. 

Serv. The lord be praiſed ! 

| Pan. You know me, do you not? 

Serv. Faith; ſir, ſuperficially. 2 | 

. Friend, know me better; I am the lord 8 


Serv. I hope, 1 e your honour bertef'®. * 
A un. 


n 
get "1, Shall ent you father? # 
Neſt. Ay, my good for) In the folio and in the modern editions 
e of father to Ulyſſes; in the quarto, more 
to Neſtor. Jouxso x. 

are had a cuſtom prevalent about his | own time, in | bis 

thoughts. B. Jonſon had any who called themſelves his „an-. 
STEEVENS. 
*7 lebe, F ball know your honour better. ] The ſervant means to 
quibble. He hopeFthat Pandarus will become a better man than he 
at preſent. la his next ſpeech he chooſes to underſtand * 
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Pan. I do deſire it. 

Serv. You are in the ſtate of grace. | Le within, 

Pan Grace! not ſo, friend ; hononr and lordſhip are 
my titles: What mufick is this ? 

Serv. I do bat partly know, fir ; it is mulick i in pats. 

Pan. Know you the muſicians ? | X 

Serv. Wholly, fir. TY LY | 

Pan. Who play they to ? HT es 

Serv. To the Hearers, fir. | V 
Pan. At whoſe pleaſure, friend? 1 A 

Serv. At mine, fir, and theirs that love muſick. Pee 5 

Pan. Command, I mean, friend. 

Serv. Who ſhall I command, fir? 

Pan. Friend, we underſtand not one another ; I am too 
courtly, and thou art too cunning; At whoſe requeſt do 
theſe men play ? 

Serv. That's to't, indeed, fir: Marry, fir, at the requeſt 
olf Paris my lord, who is there in perſon ; with him, the 
D Venus, the heart- blood of beauty, love's inviſible 
oul* 

Pim. Who, my couſin Creſſida? 

Serv. No, fr, Helen Could you not find out that by 
her attributes? | 

Pan. It ſhould ſeem, fellow, that thou haſt not ſeen the 
lady Creſhda. I come to ſpeak with Paris from the prince 
Troilus: I will make a complimental aſſault upon him, for 
my buſineſs ſeeths. 


Serv. Sodden buſineſs ! there's a ſtew'd phraſe, indeed! 


Enter Paz1s, and Heuux, attended. 


Pan. Fair be to you, m lord, and to all this fair com- 
pany ! fair deſires, in all fair meaſure, fairly guide them! 
— 74 to you, fair queen ! fair thoughts be your 22 

low ! * 
: Helen. Dear lord, you are full of fair words, 

Pan, You ſpeak your fair pleaſure, ſweet quattro Fam 
prince, here is good broken muſick. 

Par. You have broke it, couſin: and by my life, you 


i he had ſaid he wiſhed to grow better, and hence the ſeryant affirms 
that he is in the ſtate of grace. The ſecond of theſe ſpeeches has been 
pointed int the late editions, as if he had aſked, of what rank Pandarus 
bar Matokx. 

—- love's inviſible foul,) may mean the ſoul of love inviſible every 


where ell Jonxsox. 


ſhall 
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ſhall make it whole again; you ſhall piece it out with a pi 
of your perfarmance * he is fall of My 
| 1 Truly, e ö 

Hen. O, 

Pan. Rade, in footh; io good gat very e 

Fur. Well kal , my lord ! well, you ſay ſo in fits“. 

Pan. I have 'buſineſs to my lord, dear queen: My lord, 

will you vouchſafe me a word? 

Helen. Nay, this ſhall not hedge us out: we IH hear you 
ſing, certainl 

Pan. Well, ſweet aeen, you are pleaſant with me.— But 
(marry) 905 my lord, — My dear lords and moſt n 
friend, your brother Troilus— 

_ Helen., My lord Pandarus; — lord. - 
Pan. Go to, ſweet queen, go to—commends himſelf moſt 
affectionately to you. 

. Helen, You ſhall not bob us out of ohr — z If you do, 
our melancholy upon your head ! _ 

AP Sweet queen, ſweet queen; that's. a ſweet queen 
i fait 

Helen. And to make a ſweet lady fad, is a ſour offence. 

Pan. Nay, that ſhall not ferye your turn; that fhall it not, 
in truth, la. Nay, I care not for ſuch words ; no, no.— 
Aud, my lord, he defires you“, that, if the king call for 
him at bs you will make his excuſe. 


Helen lord Pandarus,— 
Pan. What ſays | oY: ſweet queen; my very very — 
queen! 


Par. What exploit's in hand ? where ſops he to-night? | 
Helen. Tok but my lord, —- | 


: * n i. e. e by ſits; e 
intended. A fit was a part or diviſion of a ſong, ſometimes a ſtrain in 
muſick, and ſometimes a meaſure in dancing. The reader will find 
it ſufficiently illuſtrated inthe two former ſenſes by Dr. Percy,in the 
firſt volume of his Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry : in the third of 
theſe "FEY in All for Money, a Morality, by T. Lup- 
_ I57 
. * Faten. Upon theſe cheerful words I needs meſt dance aft.” 
STEEVENS. 

_ Sr lord, be &;/irex you] Here I think the ſpeech of Pan- 
darus and the reſt of it ſhould be added to that of Helen; 
but | have followed the copies, Jounson. 

Mr. Rowe had diſpoſed thefe ſpeeches in this manner. Hanmer 
annexes the words © And to make a ſweet lady,” * to the preceding 
ſpeech of Pandarus, and in the reſt follows NMTLoR . 5 

an. 


1 , 
alt 2 . a 
* 
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Pan. What ſays my ſweet queen my couſin will _ 
with you. You mult not know where he ſups *. | 
Par. Vl lay my life, with my diſpoſer Creſſda. 
Pan, Nv, oo, no no ſuch matter, you are ws: re come, your 
diſpoſer is lick. | ave Ae; 
Par. Well, yt make excuſe, 


5 e ſupe.] Theſe words are in the quarto 
given to Helex, and the editor of the folio did not perceive the errour. 
In like manner in Acæ Il. fc, i. p. 18s, four ſpeeches belonging to-difs 
ferent perſons are all in the quarto 5 to Ajax. * Cob-loaſ! 
He would pun thee, &c. and} in the laſt ſcene of — hot act, words 
that evidently belong to Nyfer are given to 2 p. 20%, n. 4.] 
both in the quarto and folio. I have not therefor 
words, © You muſt not know where he ſups, to the ſpeech of Panda- 
rus. Mr. Steevens propoſes to aſſign the next ſpeech, . I'll lay my 
life,” &c. to Helen, inſtead of Paris, Tlis arrangement appeared to 
meſo laufible, that I had once regulated the text accordingly. But 
it is obſervable that through the whole of the dialogue Helen ſteadily 
perſeveres in ſoliciting Pandarus to fing: . My lord Handuru,— 

« Nay, but my lord, Ke. I do not therefore believe that Shak- 
ſpeare intended the ſhould join in — preſent enquiry. Mr. Maſon's 
objection alſo to ſuch an arrangement is very weig 2 * Pandarus,” 
he obferves, © in his next ſpeech but one clearly addreſſes Paris, and 
in that ſpeech he calls Creſſida his diſpoſe” lu what fenſe, how- 
ever, Paris can call Creſſida his difpeſer, L m — Fe ignorant. 
Mr. Maſon ſuppoſes that . Paris means to call da his governour = 
or director, as it appears from what Helen * afterwards that they 
bad been good friends.” 

Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote—deſþiſer.” What Paridarus ſays after- 
wards, that * Paris and Creſſida are tzeain,” ſupports this conjecture. 

1 do not believe that depoſer (a reading ſuggeſted below) was our 
authour's word; for Creſſida had not depoſed Helen in the affections 
of Troilus. A ſpeech i in a former ſcene in Which  Pandarus ſays, 
Helen loves Troilus more than Paris, (which is infiſted on by an 
znonymous Remarker,) proves nothing. Had he faid that Troilus 
once loved Helen better than Creſſida, and afterwards preferred 
Creſſida to her, the obſervation might deſerve ſome attention. 

The words, —1'lllay my life—are omitted in the foho. The words 
* You muſt not know where he ſups,” I find Sir T. Hanmer had 
alligned to Pandarus. Matonz.  - 

That Creſſida wanted to ſcparate Paris. * Helen, or that tbc 
beauty of Creſſida had any power over Paris, are circumſtances not 
evident from the play. Ihe one is the opinion of Dr. Warburton, 
the other a conjecture by the author of The Reviſe!, By giving, bow» 
ever, this line, 7# day my life, 2oith my difpoſer  Creſſida, tu Helen, and 
by changing the word d/þe/er into Apr, ſome moaningmay' be ob- 
tained. She addreſſes herfelf, I fuppoſe; to Pandarus, and, by her 
ger, means—ſbe who thinks her beauty 6 ſup- 
poſe) to be ſuperior to mine. .STEEVENS. 5 
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c hefirated to add'the © 
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* 1 good e lord. Why ſhould you lay—Creffda 
ſick. 


Pen. Yep 1 what do you ſpy ?—Come, give me an 
inſtrument. Now, ſweet queen. 

Helen. Why, this is kindly done. £ 

Pan. My niece is horribly in love with a thing you EY 
fweet queen, 

Helen. Rey Rave i ay lord, if it be not my lord 
Paris. 

Pan. He ! na, ſhe Il none 40 him; they two are twain. 

Helen. Falling in, after falling out“, may make them 


- three. 


Pan. Cone, come, Ti bear more of this 3 PII ſing you 
à ſong now. 

Helen, Ay, ay, pr'ythee PR By my. troth, ſweet lord”, 
_ haſt _ ne forehead. 

an. Ay, you may, 

Helen, Let th — Ein: this love will undo us all, 
0, Cupid, Cupid, Cupid! 1 

Pan. Love! ay, that it ſhall, faith. 

Par. Ay, g now, love, dove, nothing but love. 

Pan. In good troth, it begins ſo: 


Love, love, nothing but boo, fill more! 
re For, „ 
Shoots buck and doc 
The fbaft confounds? 
Mot that t wounds", 
But tickles fill the ſore. 


| Theſe lovers cry—Ob1 oh ! they die ! 
khan dares ee Hill, 


* Thy) This is the uſual exclamation at a childiſh game called 

r „ . STzEVENS, | 
in, after falling out, Kc. ] i, e. The reconciliation and 

— iance of two lovers after a quarrel, may produce a child, 
and ſo make three of two. Tol Lr. 

Y lord,] la the quarto, ſweet lad. Jounson, . 
an confounds—) To confound it has already been obſerr- 
a, formerly meant to deſtroy. MaLons. 

T abet it wounds, i. e. Gar which it n MosdkAvr. 


Doth 


— 


Li 
— 
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Ben | 

So dying love 
rp 1p g =} RY 
n 


Her bo! 


Helen. In love, faith, tothe very tip of the noſe; 

Par. He eats nothing but doves, love ; and that- breeds. 
hot blood, aud hot blood begets hot thoughts, and hot 
thoughts beget hot deeds, and hot deeds is love. 

Pan. Is this the generation of love? hot blood, hot 


thoughts, and hor deeds Why, they are vipers : 1s. ve 


a generation of -Vipers ? Sweet lord, who's a-field to-day 
Par. Hector, Deiphobus, ee Antenor, and Al . 
gallantry of Troy: I Would fain haye arm'd to:daꝝ, but my 
Nell would not have it ſo. How: chance wy: eller, Troi- 

lus went not? 


Helen, He hangs the lip « at ſomething o know all, 


lord Pandarus. 


Pan. Not I. honey-ſweet ueen—1 long to hear how they 


| ſped to-day,—Youw'll remember your brother's excuſe? 


Par. To a hair. 
Pan. Farewel, ſweet queen. 
Helen. Commend me to your niece. 
Pan. I will, ſweet queen. [Butt A retreat ſounthd. 
Par. They are come from field : let us to Priam's hall, 
To greet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I muſt woo, you 
To help unarm our Hector: his ſtubborn buckles, 
With theſe- your white enchanting fingers touch'd, - 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of ſteel, | 
Or force of Greekaſh ſinews z/ you ſhal do more 
Than all the iſland kings, diſarm great Hector. | 
Helen, "Twill make us proud to be his ſervant, Paris L. 
Yea, what he ſhall receive of us in duty 
Gives us more palm in beauty than we have; 
Yea, over-ſhines ourſelf. 


Par. Sweet, above thought I love thee. [ Exeunt. 


9% lovers cry—0b 1 >! they die 


* 


Yet that which ſeems the wound to kill, : 
Doth turn oh { ob 1 to bal ba! be / g 
Se dying love liver fi-] 3o, in our authour's Nn, and as 
« For I have heard, it [love] i is a life in death, 


« That laughs and weeps, and all bat in a breath l Matoxt, 


The wound to kill may mean the weand that ſeems mortal. Jouns0N. 
The wound to kill is the killing wound, MASON. 
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The ſane, Pindzros- Ordhdrd. 
Exter baus, and a Rorvans, 3 
Pan, Thy "now where be eker en y couſin 


4 


1 


0630] 2189 $5) 


Serv. 1 be ftxys for you to vendre ben dine. . 
Oc 10 4! Sw onions, 2 1 EF "4 


. eee —How wor, bv age. 
777, Sirräb, walk off. - aal 19997 G 5 275 Cen Senn. 
e Hare, you ſeen my ee os | 

De. No, . — Tall abbur der door, to Ke 

Likela fange (bub upon the Stygiuh bank 

Staying for waftage. O, be thou my Charon, 

Aud ive me ſiſt tranſportance to choſe Gelds, 

Where T may wallow in the lily beds 

for the deſerver! O gentle anbau, 
From *Cupid's ſhoulder pluck his painted wings, | 
And fly with me to Creſſid 


Pan. Walk here Vthe ene ety her frSgtn, | 
[Ext PaxDarts. 


- Tho. Lam gi xpeQarion whirl wo round. 
"Phd imaginary ar 4 is Toſweet | 05.976 428 + - 
That it enchants my ſenſe; What will it be, 
When that the watry pa late taſtes ode 
Love's thrice-eputed: — death, Lear me; 
Swooning deſtruction ; or ſome joy too ſin e, 
Too ſubtle- potent, tun d too ſharp? in mann 

For the capacity of my ruder powers: 0 
I fear it much à and 1 do fear beßdes, 

That I ſhall loſe diſtinction in my joys; 
As doth a yy 14 Sil when they charge on heaps 
3 K ika ts 


Dun. She's making her ready, ſhe'll come ſtraight: 00 
mult he witty now. She does ſo bluſb, and fetches her 


wind ſo ſhort, a as if he were rays with a vow PH fetch 
ol 1 hong 


— Barge], — execpt that it ba 7 inf 


of tov. - . be. L tr - 
tw i $417 244 Wk Au *. 
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n——Q r 4 =_ © ” 6 3 — wy 2 ” 9); > a ” | s 
her. Tris 1 N villaio ehe fetches ber breath as 
. 4 SWAG £5044 FI 123 ke © [Exit Pan arus. 


en ſparrow: N r 
Tro. Even ſych a paſſion 77 embrace my boom To 
My heart, bfats thicker than a feverous pulſe; 2 Hi 
And all my powers da their heſtowing lole, © © 
Like vaſſalage ar unawares enculntring 
The eye of majeſty *. . „ * 19928 
Eater Pau Daus, and CRESSIDA. * 


- Pai, Come, come, what need you bluſh ? ſhame's a baby. 
—Here ſhe is'now : ſwear the oaths now to her, that you 


have fworg to m. What, are you gone again? yon muſt be 
watch'd ere you be made tame“, muſt you? Come your 
ways, come your ways : an yon draw back - ward, we'll 
you i'the fills?,—Why do you, ddt ſpeak to her ?—Come, 
draw this curtzin, and Jex's ſee your picture? Alas the 
day, how loath you are ta offend day - light I an ' twere dark, 
you'd cloſe ſobner. 80, fo; rub on, and kiſe 1 
; . : | A How 


a deb a paſſion, dub embrace wy boſom] So, in The A 
enice © - | 2 
> 15 —Fa/h-embraced deſpair.“ Mloxx. . 
Like wafſalage at unarwares cnc ring ran , 
Tie S wojefly-} Rome ſeems to have imitated this paſſage in 
his Ambitious St r, Act i: ane 
Well may th' ignoble herd ey ©: 
« ibwith heedleſs Nepsthoyrunawares,. ,. . 
oy Tread on the lion's walk: a pringe's genius * 
« Awes with ſaperior greatneſs all beneath him.” STzzvens. 
® —you mufl be watch'd ere you be made tame, ding to the man- 
ner of taming hawks. 80, in the Taming of the Sb? | 
„ watch her as we. watch, theſe Lie,  STEEVENS, 
Hawks were tam'd by being bat frm fob» and thus, Pandarus 
means that Creiſida ſhould be tame LONE. p 
/ —'tbe fills.] That is, in the ſbaſts, Fil ia 4 provincial word 
uſed in ſome counties lor chile, the ſhafts of a cart or N 
The editor of the ſecond.folio, for fills, the reading of the firſt folio, 
ſubſtituted files, which has been adopted in all the modgrn editions. 
The quarto has filler, which is only the more ancient ſpelling of fila. 
The wow « draw backward” ſhew that the original is the true read- 
in ALONE, ; | ; : | N 
Cong druto this curtain, and l ſee give.) It ſhould ſeem 
from theſe words that Creſlida, like Olivia 15 Twelfth Night, was in- 
tended to come in veild. Patroclus however bad as uſual a double 
meaning, MaALoNeg. -- . | 
So, ſo; rub on, and kiſs the miſtreſs.] The allufion is to bowling. 
What we now call the jack, ſeems in Shakſpeare's time to have been 
termed 


: 
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How now, a kiſs. in fee-farm* ! build there, carpenter ; the 
air is ſweet. Nay, you ſhall fight your hearts out, ere I 
vou. The faulcon as the tercel, for all the ducks i the 
mn SOR n TAS WEEN 
Tro. Vou have bereſt me of all words, lady. 
Fun. Words pay no debts, give her deeds : but ſhell be. 
reave you of the deeds too, if the call your activity in queſ- 
tion. Wy billing again? here's—/1n witneſs whereof the 
parties interchangably*—Come in, come in; I'll go get a 
fire. tens - [DAT Panpazvy, 
| | Ore 


termed te wifreſs., A bowl that kiffes the jack or ſo, is in 
the moſt advantageous ſituation. Rub on is a term at the ſame 
game. 80, in No Wit like @ Woman's, » comedy, by Middleton, 


1657: 8 „ | 
80, a fair riddance; by . a 
There's three ru, gone; I've a clear way to the iH. 
Again, in Decker's 12 1 62: | 

« Mini. Since he hath hit the mifireſs ſo often in the fore-game, 
we'll even play out the rubbers. 

« Sir YVaugh. Play out your rubbers in God's name; by. Jeſu Ill 
never bowl in your yang * Martone. 


 —a &/; in ſee-farm!] is iſs of a duration that has no bounds; 
a fee-farm'bei + grant of lands in fce, that is, for ever, reſerving a 
certain rent. ALONE. : | 

® — The faulcon as the tercel, for all the ducks f th river —] Pan- 
Carus means, that he Il match his niece againſt her lover for any bett. 
The tercel is the male hawk; by the faulen we generally underſtand 
the female. TuroBALD. oa | 

The meaning is, I will back the falcon againſt the tercel, I will 
wager that the falcon is equal to the tercel. ,SON, f 

I think we ſhould rather read. 
at te tercel,—, TEWHiTT. 

In Chaucer's Troitus and Cr:fſcide, I. iv. 410, is the following ſtanza, 
from which Shakſpeare may have caught a glimpſe of meaning, though 
he has not very clearly expreſſed ii. Pandarus is the ſpeaker : 

What ? God forbid, alway that eche pleſaunce 
in o thing were, and in non othir wight ; 
« Tf one can Eee anothir can wel daunce, - 
« If this be godely, ſhe is glad and light, | 
And this is faire, and that can gode aright; 
Eche ſor his vertue holdin is full dere, 
« "Both beroner and faucon for rivere. ; 
N in, in Fenton's Tragical Diſcourſes, 4to. 1567: © —how is that 
poſſible to make a froward kite a forward hare to the ryver ?” 
; aA | | | 1 +14 

3 —the parties interchangeably—) have ſet their hands and ſeo. 

So afterwards : Go to, a bargain made: u it, ſeal it.“ ha 


” 


| 
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Cre. Will you walk in, my lord? ; 

Tro. O Creflida, how often have I wiſk'd me thus? 

Cre. Wiſh'd, my lord? The gods gram -O my lord ! 

Tro. What ſhould they grant? what makes this pretty 
abruption? What too curious dreg eſpies my ſweet lady in 
the Funtain of our love? 

Cre. More dregs than water, if my fears have eyes“. 

Tro. Fears make devils: of cherubins ; they never ſee 
truly. | 
Cre. Blind fear, that ſeeing reaſon leads, finds ſafer 
footing than blind reaſon ſtumbling without fear; To fear 
the worſt, oft cures the worſt. | | 

T0. O, let my lady apprehend no fear: in all Cupid's 
pageant there is preſented no monſter. 

Cre. Nor nothing monſtrous neither? 

Tre. Nothing, but our undertakings ; when we vow to- 
weep ſeas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame tygers* ; thinking 
it harder for our miſtreſs to deviſe impoſition enough, 
for us to undergo any difficulty ĩm - This is the mon- 
ſtruoſity in love, lady,—that the will is infinite, and the ex- 
ecution confined ; that the deſire is boundleſs,” and tue act a 
{ave to limit. ; | 

Cre. They ſay, all lovers ſwear more performance than 
they are able, and yer reſerve ar ability that they never per- 
form; vowing more than the perfection of ten, and diſ- 


charging leſs than the tenth part of one. They that have 


the voice of lions, and the a& of hares, are they not 
monſters ? | | 

Tro. Are there ſuch? ſuch are not we: Praiſe us as we 
are taſted, allow us as we prove; our head ſhall go bare, 


fpeare appears to have had here an idea in his thoughts that he has 
often expreſs'd. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : \ 
But my %% bring again, 4 
« Seals of love, but ſcal'd in vain.” 
Agaiu, in his Fenus and Adonis : 
Pure lips, ſweet ſeal in my ſoſt lips imprinted, 
+, _ 2 — ras ſtill Bbe ſealing ?” Martons. 
* —if my fears have eyes.) The old copies have—tears, Corrected 
by Mr. Pope. Matrox. | 
5 —weep ſear, live in Fre, eat rocks, tame tygers ;] Here we have, 
not a Trojan prince talking to his miſtreſs, but Orlando Furioſo vow- 
ing that he will endure every calamity that can be imagined; boaſting 
that he will achieve more than ever knight performed. Maron 31 


I 


Y > 
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till merit crown it? : no perfection in revetſion ſhall hare 
a praife in preſent: we will not name deſert, before his 
birth; and, being born, his addition ſhall be humble“. 
Few words to fair faith: Troilus ſhall be ſuch to Crefld, 
as what envy can ſay wort, ſhall be a mock for his truth“; 
and what truth can 8 trueſt, not truer than FTroilus. 


Cre. Will you walk in, my lord? | 


55 Ke. enter Paxpaxus. 
| In What, bluſhing ſtil}? have you not done talking 
Cre. Well, uncle, What folly I commit, I dedicate o 


von. ihe 5 160 | 

Pan, I thank you for that; if my lord get a boy of you, 
you'll give him me: Be true to my lord: if he flinch, chide 
me ſor it. | | 

Tro. You know now hoſtages; your uncle's word, 
3 your hoſtages; y 

Pan. Nay, III give my word ſor her ton ; our kindred, 
though they be long ere they ate woe d, they ate conſtant, 
being won: they are barrs, I can tell you; they'll ſtick 
- where they are thrownꝰ. | 

Cre. Boldneſs comes to me now, and brings me heart 
Prince Troilus, I have lov'd you night and da 
For many weary months. | Se 

Tro. Why was my Creſſid then fo hard to win? 

Cre. Hard to ſeem won but I was won, wy lord, 
With the firſt glance that ever Pardon me 
If I confeſs much yon will play the tyrant. 
14ove you now; but not, till now, fo much 
But I might maſter it: — in faith, I lie; 


Dur head ſhall go bare, till merit crown it:] 1 cannot. ſorbear to 
obſerve, that the quarto reads thus: Our bead fſball go bare, till merit 
lauer part no aſfection in veverfion, Ne. Had there been no other 
copy, how could this have been corrected? The true reading is in 
the folio, 2 Oe 
7 -—-bis addition foal! be bumble.), We will give him no high or pom- 
pous titles. Jouxsox. | : | 
„ _-what envy can ſay worſt, ſhall be a mock for his truth ] i. e. 
ſuall be g a m k for his truth. Even malice (ſor ſuch is themean- 
11g of the word exvy) ſhall not be able to impeach his truth, or attack 
him iu auy other way except by ridiculing him for his 4 
ALONE, 
7 9 —theyll flick where- they are thrown.) This alluſion has alrcady 
occurred in Meaſure for Meaſure : | 
F211 « Nay, friar, I am a kind of burr, I ſhall ſtick.” wo 
1 


%. 
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My thoughts were Rice unbridled children, grown © / 
Too headſtrong for their mother: See, we fook ! 
Why have T'blabb'@'?” wh6 ſhall be true do _— 

When we are ſo unſecret to ourſelves ? 


But, though I lov'd you well, I woc d 500 not 


And yet, good faith, 1 wiſh'd myſelf a man; 
Or, that we women had men's privilege 
Of ſpeaking firſt. 27 * bid me hold my tongue; 
For, in this rapture, I ſhall ſurely ſpenk 
The thing I ſhall repent. See, ſee, your filence, 
Cunning in dumbn 5 from my weakneſs draws” 
My very ſoul of counfe y mouth. 
Tro. And ſhall, albeit Who fn muſick illues thence, | 
Pan, Pretty, i' faith. : 
Cre. My lord, I do befeech you, pardon me; 
Twas not my purpoſe; thus to beg a kiſs : a 
I am aſham'd O heavens! What have I done ?— | | 
For this time will I take my leave, my lotd. _ 
Tre. Your leave, ſweerCreſhd ? - | 
Pan, Leave! an you take leave till to-morrow mora- 
ing.— a | | 
Cre. Pray you, content you. nk 3 
Tro. Wi oed r ED r Nt 
Cre. Sir, mine own company- 5 
Tro. Vou cannot ſhun you l. 
Cre. Let me go and try: 
[ have a kind of {elf reſides with 05 2 
But an unkind ſelf, that itſelf. wil leave, 
To be another's fool. I would: be gone: 
Where is my wit? I know not what I ſpeak . 
e bg 
wiſely. 
Cre. Perchance, my lad, I ſhew. more craft than love; 
And fell ſo xouadly 19.2 large confeſhoo, 0 


! Cunning in dunbigf,} The quarto and. fokio ane 
dumbneſs. The emendation was; made by Mr. Pope. MaLoxE, 


3 ae en — in our e 1284 


— deing pent in thee, | 150 
* Perforce am thing, and allthar i in me.” Ileus. Re 
I —— 7 would be g 
Where is my wit * I inne not hat 7 peut) Thus the quarid.. 
The folio reads : 
To be another's fool. Where is my wit? | "= 
I would be gone. I ſpeak 1 know ot what. Mazone. 
D 3 


To 


* 
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To angle for your thoughts: But you are wiſe; 
Or eiſe you love not; For to be wiſe, and love, 
Exceeds man's might* ; that dwells with gods above. 
Tro. O, that I thought it could be in a woman, 
(As, if it can, I will preſume in you,) 
Jo feed for aye her lamp and flames of love; 
To keep her conſtancy in plight and youth, 
Out-living beauty's outward, with a mind 
That doth renew ſwifter than blood decays* ! 
* —— But you are wiſe, 


Or elſe you love not ; for oxke nuts and love | 
Exceeds man's mig be, 104 Lead: * 


— but we're not wile, 3 
Or elſe we love not; to be wiſe and love, 
Exceeds man's might 


Creſſidmpain return to the praiſe given by Troilus to her wiſdom, te- 
plies : © That lovers are never wiſe; that it is beyond the power of 
man to bring love and wiſdom to an union.” . Joaunson. 
co be wiſe and love, | 2 
Exceods man might ;) This is from Spenſer, Sher, Cal. 


To be wiſe, and eke to love, 
« Is granted ſcarce to gods above.” Trzwarr. 

The thought originally belongs to Publius Syrus, among whoſe ſen- 

tences we find this: : | | | 
Amare ct ſapere vix Deo conceditiy. 

Marſton, in the Dutch Courtezan,” 1605, has the ſame thought, 

and the line is printed as a quotation-: Bf 
« But raging Juſt my fate all ſtrong doth move; 
« The gods themſelves cannot be wviſe and love.” 

Creſlida's argument is certainly inconſequential : But you arc 
wiſe, or elſe you are not in love; for no one who i in love can be wiſe.” 
I do not, however, believe there is any corruption, as our aut hour ſome- 
times entangles himſelf in — diſficulties of this kind. One 
of the commentators has endeavoured to extort ſenſe from the words 
as they ſtand, and thinks there is no difficulty. In theſe caſes the 
fureſt way to prove the inaccuracy, is, to omit the word that embar- 

raſſes the ſentence. Thus, if, for a moment, we read— 

But you are wiſe ; 

Or elſe. you fave ; for to be wiſe and love 

Exceeds man's. might; &c. eh 78 0% 
the inference is clear; by the omiiſion of the word , + which is 
not a word of ſo little importance that a ſentence ſhall have juſt the 
ſame meaning whether a negative is contained in it or taken from it. 
Eut for all inaccuracies of this kind our poet himſelf is undoubtedly 
anſwerable.—Hanmer, to obtain ſome ſenſe, arbitrarily reads : 

ou love not. MaLionu. | | ; 

222 decays /] Blood in Shakſpeare frequently 


Or 


A 
s —fa 


_ means defire, appetite, Marlon. 
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Or, that perſuaſion could but thus convince Mey, 3 


That my integrity and truth to you . 
Might be affronted with the match“ and d weight 
Of ſuch a winnow'd ay, in love +. 
How were I then u fre but, alas, 
] am as true as truth's ſimplicity, . . 
And ſimpler than the infancy o wuth”, 
Cre, In that I'll war with you. 
Tro. O virtuous fight, | 
When right with right wars who ſhall be moſt right ! 1 
IM ſwains in love ſhall, in the world to come, 
Approve their truths. by Troilus: when their n. 
FR of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, ' vid 
Wa ſimiles, truth tir'd with iteration?ꝰ, | 
As true as eel? as plantage to tha moon 


— As 
6 Might he affoonted mit e I wiſh,® m Ny fray Ln ot might f 
be met and matched with. ſuch equality and forge pure unmingled 


love.” JouNs0N.. 
7 And fumpler than the infinry of truth. This is fine ; and means, 
« Ere truth, to defend. itſelf againſt deceit in the commerce of the 
world, had, out of neceſſity, learned wordly — 7 ARBURTON: 
8. True feeine in love ſball, in the world to came, 
Appreve their truths by Troilus : ben their rhymes 
= procl, of cath, and big compare, 
bf 2 ir'd with iteration, —)] The = LS as well as 


5 the ſenſe, ache aſt verſe will be improved, LO ing 


— 


W ant femiles of truth, tir'd with iteration, 
So, a little lower in the fame ſPecch: vo | 
; Yet after all compariſons of truth. Trawartr.. ... 4 

This is. a very probable conjecture. Truth at preſent has no verb. 
to which it can. relate- MAtoxx. 

A. true as ſteel} At tree as fla is an ancient proverbial f fimile. 
ch. . in Lane Ney Beck, where he ſpeaks of * 4 ü. 
c 

« Theretoin love cee er any fee” sSrrrvexs. 

Mirreurs formerly being made of ſteel, I once. changes the meaning. 
might be, © as true as the mirour, which ſaithfully exhibits every image 
that is preſented beforeit.” But I now think with Mr. Stecvens that 4. 
tmr as ſleel was merely a proverbialexpreſſion, without any ſuch allu- 
ſion, A'paſſage in an. old piece entitled The Pleaſures of Peetry, no- 
date, but printed inthe time of Queen. . * admit either 
interpretation: | EX A 8 

Behold in her the lively r ? 
« The, pattern, true'as feel, Matoxx. 
en plantage 10 the men,] Allading to the common opinion of 


the influence the moon has over what is #/aiited or. * * was 
therefore done in the inereaſe: 


— 
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As ſan to day, as turtle to her mate, r 
As iron to adamant*, as earth to the centre.— 
Vet, after all compariſons of truth, 
As truth's — ev author to be citedꝭ, 
As true as Troilus ſhall crown up the rerſe, 
And ſanctify the numbers. | 
Cre. Prophet may you be! 1 
If I be ＋ — 5 hatr from truth, 
When time is old and hath forgot itſelf. 
When water-drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, | 
And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up*, 
And mighty ſtates charaQterlefs are grated 
To duſty nothing; yet let memory, 
From falſe te falſe, among falſe maids in e S 
Upbraid my falſehood! when they have laid falſe 
As air, as water, wind, or ſandy earth, 
As ſox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, 
Pard'to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her ſon; ; 


Tea, let them ſay, to ſtick the heart of falſhood, 


As falſe as 

Jun. Go den bargain made: ſeal it, ſeal it; I'll be the 
witnefs.—Here I hold your hand; here, uſe” 8. If 
ever you prove falſe ber en to another, ſince 1 have taken ſuch 


« Rite Latonæ puerum canentes, 
« Rite Foe face noQilucam, 
Praſperam Hor. lib, iv. od. 6. WarxzurTox. 

From a book entit entitled Profitable e Art of Gardening, &c. by Tho, 
Hill, Londoner, the third ein, printed in 1579, 1 learn, that nci- 
ther ſowing, planting, not grafting, were ever undertaking without a 
ſerupulous attention to the increaſe or waning af the moon. Dryden 
docs not appear to haye underſtood the paſſage, and has * 
altered ĩt thus: 2 

| W bi Hits 35 C ihe wand StTxzvens. 

As true—as plantage to the moon, This may be fully illuſtrated by a 
quotation from Scott's Di « of Witchcraft : The poore huſhand- 
man perceiveth that the ſbereaſe of the moone maketh 2 fruteſoll: 
fo.as in the ſull moon they are in the beſt ſtrength; decaieing in the 
wane; Aid in the canjunttiondo utterlie wither and vade.” Fanny. 

2 Ar iron ad. So, in Greene's Tu Duoque, 16142 

. true $0 thee as Peel to adamant.” LONE. 

3 A. truth authentſek author; to Be cited,] Troilug ſhall. ! 
werſe, as à man to be cited as the autbertich author of truth ; àt one whole 
proteſtations were true to a ptoverb. Jonxsõ 

4 And — oblivion ſwallow'd,.cei «p,] So, in K. ie u. 
quarto, 1 

And almoſt ſhoulder d in this ſwallowing 
« Of b forgetfulnge aud dark ablivion.” . 


pains 
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pains-to brimg you together, let all pitiful goers· between be 
call'd to the world's end after my name, call them all — 
pandars; let all eonſtant mem“ be Troiluſes, all faſſe wo- 
men Creſfſids, and "all brokers-between Pandars! fay, 
amen. EY ' on | a 

wal andbeem D 5352801 77% mn KITE 
5 — lt aft conſtant mer} —Though Hanmer's emendatian {incon- 
ſlant] be plauſible, I belieyg Shakſpeare wrote, ct He ſeems to 
have been leſs attentivetomakePandar tafk conſequentially, than to 
iccount for the ideas a&tyally-gnnexed to thethiee names. Now it is 
certain, that, in his time 77 roilut was as clear an expreſſion for a 
.cnſlans lever, as a Groſſida and s Pandar were for a. ili and a. pimp. 

| Mt 7 GR | Af 117. Trawurrr. 

1 entirely agree with Mr. Tyrwhitt, and am happy to have his opi- 
nion in ſupport of, the reading; of the ald copy, from which, in my 
apprehenſion, we t nut to deviate, except in caſcs of extreme 
neceſſity. Of the aſſertion in the lates part of his note relative to the 
conſtancy of Troilus various proofs are furniſhed by our old poets. 80, 
in A Gorgeous Gallery of gallant inventions, &. to. 1578: 2 A 
« But if thou me forſake;, e 1.94 004 
As Cxeſſid that forgot 
„Tel, Bey WAKE... AN.. 


Again, ibid : a 500 ET” 
« As Tele truth hall be my thiekd, 
Ton 1 en ae 254d 4 
« So Creſſid's craſte hall keepe the field, > 
« For to reſound thy ſhame.” e * 
Mr. Maſon-objcets, that nan cannot be the true ; Ne 
to b 


Pandarus has already ſuppoſed that they ſhould beth prove 
other, and it — — be abſurd for him to ſay that Troilus 
ſhould be quoted as an example of ut to this the anſwer 
is, that Shakſpeare himfelf knew what the event of the ftory was, 
and who the perſon was that did prove falſe ;- that many expreſſions 
in his plays have dropped from him in conſequenceof that knowledge 
that are improper in the mouth of the Speaker ; and that in his ſicen- 
tious mode of writing, the words, if ever net & one to an- 
otber,”” may mean, not, if you both pruve falſe, ut, A | 
22 breach f faith ſbould difunite you are now 
thus attach ie each other. This might and did happen, by one of the 
her en gagetyerit, "\ SY 1A 


parties proving falſe, and breaking 


The modern editions read —if CEE prove falfe te one angther ; 


but the reading of the text is that of the quarto and folip, and was 
the phraſeology of Sh 's age, Watont. | | 

lt is clearly the intention of the poet that this imprecation ſhould 
be ſuch a one as was verified by the event, as it is in part to this very 
day. But neither was Troilus ever uſed to denote an jxconfient lover, 
nor, if we believe the ſtory, did he ever deſerve the character, as 
both the others did in truth deſerve that ſhame here imprecated upon 
them. Beſides, Pandarus ſeems.to agjuſt his jmprecanion to thoſe of 


the other two preceding, juſt as they dropped from thei ; as falſe 
a; Crofid — 1 pits (or as — as. ebony 


Tro. 


bop 


j 
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Tro. Amen. 

Cre. Amen. | 

Fun. Amen. Whereupon I vill ſhew yow a. chamber 
and a bed e, which bed, becauſe it ſhall nor ſpeak of your 
pretty encounters, preſs it to death : away. 

And Cupid grant all tongue-ty'd maidens here, 

Bed, chamber, Wr [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 


The Grecian Camp. 


Enter Acantmxox, Utyssrs, Diowzpzs, Nesros, 
. Ajax, MuxzLAaus, and CALcHas. 


Cal. Now, princes, for the ſervice I have done ous 

The advantage of the time | ang me albud 
Ta call for recompence. Appear it to your mind, 
That, through the ſight I bear in rings, to Jove 
I have abandon'd Troy, left my poſſeſhon, » 
Incurr'd a traitor's name; expas'd myſele. F 
From certain and poſſeſt conveniences, 
To doubtful fortunes ; ſequeſt' ring from me all 
That time, acquaintance, cuſtom, and condition, 
Made tame'and moſt familiar to my nature; 
And here, to do you ſervice, am become 
As new into. WIE N MO) 3 

I do 
| rn Theſe words are not in the old copy, but what: 
follows ſhews that they were inadvertently omitted. Maronx. 


7 in things, to Jove 5 


roy, left my peſ , 
Hrewre?d a iratior's name expos'd myſelf, 
From certain and poſſe conveniences, 103 


4 bere, to do you ſervice, am become 
As new into the world, —} In p. 149, n. 3. an account Has been 
given of the motives which. induced Calthas to abandon Troy. The 
/crvices to which he alludes, a ſhort quotation from Lydgate will ſuſfi- 
ciently explain. Auncient Hiſ. &c. 3 * 
63 He entered into Ca 
And bel 1 praye, 
And his things devoutly for to ſaye, 
« And to the god crye and call full ge; 
6 5 wy lo would not tho prolonge, 
anſwere gan attame, 
T «8 5 Calchas twies by his name; 
Be right well ware thou ne tourne agayne 
To Troy towns, for that were but in vayne. 


«- For 


do beſeech you, as in way of taſte, 
To give me now a little benefit, | ae 
Out of thoſe my were in promile, | n 


« For finally — this th of me, 

* lu thorte do | i 
This is in footh,whych ma mol, 15 rr 
Whereſore I wilf that thow be al Wa E 
« With the Greekes, and with illes hs! 

« To them anone; my will is, it be ſo-z— 

| © For thou to them fball be neceſſary, | | 

&« In counſeli Din giving 2 of 

« And be rig to wE | 
Mr. Theobald inks it r that Calchas ſhould claim any merit 
from having joined the Greeks, after he had ſaid that he knew his 
country was undone; but there ĩs no inconſiſtency he had left, from 
whatever cauſe what was dear to him, his country, friends, ehil- 
dren, &c. and, havin joined and /erv# the Greeks, was entitled to 
protection and rewar 

Onthe phraſe—As newint the world, (for ſo the old co 7 reads,) I 
maſt obſerve; that it appears from a t number of ages in our 
old writers, the word into was former often uſed in the ſenſe of unte, 
as it evidently is here. ln proof of this aſſertion; the following pat- 
ſages may be. addueed : 

it was a etty part in the old church-playes when the nimble 
Vice would ip up Limbly like a jackanapes. into the devils 2 
and ride the devil a coutſe. Harſnet d Declaration of Pipift Impeſ- 
woe moet by J. Paſton, July 8, 1468; Y 

Again, in a letter written 1468; Lot 
* II. p. 3. — and they that —ͤ— es b. 
day, have been as richly beſeen, Kc. 

Again, in Lancham's Account of the Entertainment at Keneewerth, 
in 1575: © — what time it ple her to err 
to hunt the hart of fors; which found, anon, 
Chaſe indeed may mean here, the place in e in which the queen hunt- 
_ ed; but l beheve it 3 in the more ordinary ſenſc. 

Again, i in Daniel's Civil Warres, B. IV. St. 72, edit. 1602. 
she doth conſpire to have him made away. | 

« Thruſt thereinto not only with her pride, 

But by her farher's counſell and conſent.” 

Again, in our authour s All's Mell that ends well ; 

* Il ts 8 WR 
Kn eſſing into. t hy at Malo. 

., — through the K. J bear in things, a, hugs This paſagein alt 
bene editions is ſilen depraved, and printed thus: 
2 through the Abt bear j in things to come. 

The word is Jo printed that hut the ſenſe can determine "a 
ther it be ene or Jeb. I believe t at the editors read it as love, and 
refore made the alteration to obtain ſome meaning. Jonson. 

— to love; might mean to the — * love for 
Helen. STELVENS. 


Which, 
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_— 


" 


” a bring us Creſſid hither ; Calchas We. 
Diomed, 
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Which, you ſay, live to come in my behalf. leg 90.1: 
Aas What would'ſt Woe us, at * make de 
mand. 
Cal. You have a Trojan Slot, call'd Antenor, 
Yeſterday took; Troy holds him very dear. 
Oft have you (often have you thanks therefore) 
Deſir d my Creſſid in right great exchange, 
Whom Tro hath. ſtill deny d: But this Aue 


I know, is rere mt th 


That their negotiations all muſt ſlack, 


Wanting his mana was 76 and they will Ao 


Give us 2 prinee of blood, a fon of Pam 
In change of him; let him be ſent, great princes, 
Aud he ſhall buy my daughter; and her preſence 
Shall quite ark off all = I have A 6h 
In * accepted 


ra. Let Diamgdes beat him, , 


What he requeſts of us Good 
Furaifh you fairly for this interchange : A” 
wn l bring word—if Hector will to-morrow | 
anſwer'd In his challenge; Ajax i is ready, 
Dio. This mall Lundenake. and tis a burden 
Which I am proud to bear. [Zum Dion. and Cat. 


Aon LLES, ad Parioclbs, before their tent. 
Achilles ſtapds i“ the entrance of his tent :— 


e it our general to pals ſtrangely, by * 
* if 1 were a er Fans . 


— vreſt J Adding Des Jokafon, who 
_ fo line 3 in «hp ſpin] e the meaning is, that the 4% of 


Antenor is ſuch a violent diffortion of their r affairs; Fe. But as in a 


former ſeene * o lege 158 er- ur fot, fo here 1 "ray 6 
ſuſſ has rinted in . Antenor is ſuch a 
or — their aﬀfairs, &c ah n rem Ba Engliſh — odr 6 
s moe wereſup ted. e equent words—wanting 
cee by dez. Pear to WT 0 cone the ot he bh of — ſay 9 
Flor fo runs, not, the 4% v tenor, ) 18 
2 2 * of the Troj negotiations, is 25 better that 
e 2 
1 1 pain.) Sir T. Hanmer, nd Dr. W 
him, r ESD 820 pay: . do 25 feem to — 
tbe cage de "os wry 


of, or recompenice, the ay yen PREY | 
were gf accepted. Jouncox. N - Jay 
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Lay negli aud looſe regard upon him: — Ko aaf 
Led ens lag? „Tia Mes he I gde MM 
Why ſuch unplauſive eyes are bent, N turn d an Me;: 
If 10, I have derifion med cinable, 
To uſe between your firapgeneſs and his 40 
Which his own will ſhall have deſire. to drinks. | * 1 
It may do good: pride hath no other r 
To ſhew itſelf, but pride 3 for ſupple knees _ 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's. fees. | 
Agam. We'll execute your purpoſe, and put on 
A — of ſtrangeneſs as we paſs along 
So do each lord; and either greet —— 
Or elſe diſdainfally, which ſhall ſhake him more 
Than if not look'd on. I will lead the way. , . 
Achil. What, comes the generakto 7 er 81 
You know my mind, I'll ig 8 no more | 
Agam. 4 t ſays Achilles wou adde 5 be 5 with 
us 
N:ft. Would you, my ford, aught with the go? . 
Achil. No. | 
Net. Nothing, my lord. 
= 'The Ea s. Kd. aud We. 
Abl. Good day, good tay. 
Men. How do you ? how du? [Exit Mix. R 
Achil. What, does the cuckold . me r a 
Ajax. How now, Patroclus? 
Acbil. Good morrou, Ajay. = 
Ajax. Ha? | 
Ach. God Willie : F 
Ajax. Ay, and good next 4 too. [E Ax. 
Achil. What mean theſe © fellows ? "_w_ they not 
3 
Fatr. They by ſtrangely: they were ug'd 10 bead. 
— ſend their 3 before them to Achilles; . 
o come as humbly, as t ud to ere 
To holy altars. F * F 4 
Achil, What, am I of line ? WY: 
Tis certain, Greatneſs, once fallen out with fortune, 
Muſt fall out with men too: What the declin'd is, 
He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 
As feel in his own fall: for men, like butterflies, 
Shew not their-mealy wings, but to the ſummer; 


And nat a ans eee 


wol dt 


EY 


oy 
- 
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Hath any honour ; but honour ® for thoſe honours 

That are without him, as place, riches, and favour, 

Prizes of accident as oft as merit: OE 

Which when they fall, as being ſlippery ſtanders, 
Ihe love that lean'd on them as ſlippery too, 

Do one pluck down another, and together 

Die in the fall. But *tis not ſo with me: 

Fortune and F are friends; I do enjoy 

At ample point all that I did poſſeſs, 

Save theſe men's looks; who do, methioks, find out 

Something not worth in me ſuch rich beholding 

As they have often given. Here is Ulyſſes ;, 

I'II interrupt his reading. — How now, Ulyſſes ? 

D Now, great Thetis“ ſon ? 

Achil. What are you reading? 

MA ſtrange fellow here . 
Writes me, That man—how dearly ever parted *, 
How much in having, or without, or in,— 
Cannot make boaſt to have that which he hath, 

Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection; 
As when his virtues ſhining upon others 
Heat them, and they retort that beat again 
To the firſt giver. = EE 

Achil. This is not ſtrange, Ulyſſes, | 

The beauty that is borne here in the face, 
The bearer knows not, but commends itſelf 
To others“ eyes: nor doth the eye itſelf * 
(That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe) behold itſelf :, 

Not going from itſelf ; but eye to eye oppos d 


* — but benowr—) Thus the quarto. The folio. reads—bnt Je- 
nour'd, MALONE. 5 . 4 

I — bow dearly ever parted,] However excellently endowed, with 
however dear or 8 enriched or adorned- Jonxsox. 

So, in a ſubſequent paſſage: \ 

6 no man is the lord of any thing, 
(Though in and of him there is much conſiſting,) 
'- « Till he communicate his-parts to others.” ; 

Ben Jonſon has uſed the word parted in the ſame manner) in the 
Dramatis Perſone of Every Man out of bis Humour: * MACILENTE, 
a man well-panted, a ſufficient ſcholar,” &c. MaLoNE. 

2 — xor doth the eye itſelf, &.] So, in Julius Ceſar : 

« No, Caiſius ; for the eye ſecs not itſelf, | 
« But by reflection, by ſome other things.“ STEEVENS. 
3 To others” eyes +— | 1 
That moſt pure ſpirit, e] Theſe two lines are totally omitted in 
all the editions but the firſt quarto. Porx. ns 
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Salutes each other with each other's form. 

For ſpeculation turns not to itſelf“, 

Till it bath travelFd, and is marry d there 

Where it may ſee itſelf : this is not ſtrange at all. 
D I do not Rrain at the poſition, 

It ĩs amiliar ; but at the author's drift: 8 

Who, in his drcamibance 5, expreſsly proves. 

That no man is the lord of any thing, 

(Though in and of him there be much n 

Till he communicate his parts to others: 

Nor doth he of himſelf know them for aught 

Till he behold them form'd in the applauſe 

Where they are extended ; which, like -an arch, rever- 

bdberates 1 eh 

The voice * of ke a 

Fronting 11 receives 22 renders back 

His figure and his heat. I was much rapt in this: 

And apprehended here immediately 

The unknown Ajax 

Heavens, what a man is there ! a very horſe ; 

That has he knows not what. Nature, what things there are, 

Moſt abject in regard, and dear in uſe! 

What things again moſt dear in the eſteem, 

And poor in worth! Now ſhall we ſee to-morrow, 

An act that very chance doth throw upon him 

Ajax renown'd . O heavens, what ſome men do, 

While ſame men leave to do! 

How ſome men creep in fleittiſh fortune's hall a, 


* For Seer rue ms, N£] Fpernbt has Kre the fue 
meaning as in Macbeth 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe 
Which thou doſt glare with.” — 
— in his circumflance,) In the detail or cireumduction of his ar- 
— uN SON. 
* — which, lite—] Old Copics—who, like . Corrected by Mr. 
22 Maronr. who has en 
unknown Ajax.) Ajax, ties which were never 
broughe | into wore | 
— — we ſee to-mor row, 
Ajax vor once thought that we ought to read renown. 
But by —_— the middle line as parenthetical, the paſſage is ſuffi- 
A 


ciently clear LONE, 


3 c in fortune's Ball,] To errꝙ is to 
out of figt — — Some ho 2 en of ratice 45 


Whiles others play the ĩdeots in her eres! 
How one man eats into another's pri, GS 
- While pride is faſting in bis wantonneſs'?| . 
To ſee theſe Grecian lords — Why, even ready. - 2 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the ſhoulder ; 1 
As if his foot were On; rave Hector's breaſt, 5.4 1 | ve 
And great Troy ſbriekipg.*; wat 7 en 
Achil. I do believe R; 


rr „5% 8 8, 
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for they Pals d by me,” 
As miſers do by beggars ; neither gave to me 
Good word, * hat, are my deeds forgot 7 
Ulyf. Time hath, my lord, a; Wallet at his back, 
Whereio he puts alms for obbvieng 
A great-ſiz'd monſter of ingratitudes: - = 
Thoſe ſcraps are good deeds'palt ; which arg-deygur'd _ 
As faſt as they are made, forgot ag ſoon. 
As done; Perſ6verance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright: Lo baye dane, is to bang, e 
Quite out of faſhion, like a ruſty mail * 0 
In monumental mockery. Take the inſtant way; _. 
For honor travels in à ſtrait ſo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt; keep then the path; 
For emulation hath a thouſand ſons, r. n 


4 


ball of fortune, while others, though they. but eln the ideot, are al- 

ways in ber eye, in the way of diſtin tion. JaansgNn. 3 
cannot think that creep, uted without any ——— word, can 

mean to keep out of fight. While ſome men, tays Ulyſſes, remain 


tamely inactive in ſuttunc a ball, without any effort:tocexcito. ber at- 


tention, others, &c. Such, I think, is the meaning. MALOXE. 

9 While pride is faſting in bis wwartonneſs ] T have preferred ing, 
the reading al the qurio, tofce/tiag, which we find in the ſolio, pot 
only becauſc the quarto copies ate in general preigzable:to the 4910, 
but becauſe the orig nal reading. furpiibes that kind of antitheſis c 
which our poct was. io fond On man cats, while another faſts. 
Achilles is he who faſts; who-capycjoully abſtains ſrom thoſe active 
exertions which would furniſh 2 for his pride. Dr. Johalog 

thinks either word may bear a good ſenſe. Matonr, 
** And great 2 Aulekiag Thus the quarto. The ſolio has, icſs 
Pere feſoniag — in the ſubſequent ſcene, ſupports the read- 
ing of the quarto : f i 
« Hark, how Ti ears; how Hecuba crics out; 
„Har poor Angromgche.ſheills. her dotqurs forth ;— 
And Terres, Hector's dead. Maionr. 

1 Time hath, my lord, a wallet at bis back, This ſpeech, 1s printed 
in all the madern editions with ſuch deviations from the old copy. © 
exceed the laviul power of an editgr. Jounzon, , That 
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That one by one purſue ; If you give way 4 
Or hedge aſide from 112 dlfect forthri; , * * rnvlotg + q 
Like to an Enter'd tide, 8 "alt ruſt 5 ment god l 


And leave you hindmoit ach oy cd T 

Or ike » e lea ee 

Lie thefe 150 "pavemedt do che abet rear *, _w_ G63 

O'er run 2 trampled by * *; Then what 150 a in” wi 
"A 9. JOU 2 


Though leſs than yours in + eker nr nan 
For 45 is like \ fathionable e Hoſt, ge 120 
That {lightly fakes his parting gueſt by rhe 1 0 ri 
And with His arms out-ſtreteh ye as he Would W. b EY 
Graſps-in the comer : Welcome ever files , 
And farewel goes out ſighing. . O, let not virtue ee 
Remuneration for the thing it was; for beauty, wit's, Wy. 
High birth, vigour of bone, deſert in fervice, , 1 
Love, friendſhi „charity, are ſubj jets all 3 ; ANY 
To envious ind, alumnlartäg Wi N OO. EY 
One touch of nature makes the whole oak ak * 
That all, with one concent,, praiſe new-born AT 
Though they are made and mouldecl of things W 
And give to duſt, that is a little . 4.4 3 
Moreland than git VE. „„ | 
* | 25 5 n 
Ln it bag nr | 
2 —— to the ahjeg rear, —— A1 the daten bee bin 


rad —to the abjef?, near. fon uso. 


3 O'er run, &c.] The quarto wholly omits the fimile of the horſe, 
md rrads thus: 


And leave ou Hint, then wh¹ do of 
The folio ſeems to have ſome pier A the nite begins, = 
Or, 8 | Joux sow. . 2 0 
The conſtruction is, e e dene. yon He there for 
vement— ; the perſonal pronbumn of a prete thing ne bei 
here. There ate man other paſſages in theſe plays in which a 
ſimilar ellipſis is found. So, in this play, p. 231: © commends 
itſelf , inſtead of — "if pins Hog itfelf.“ Mardus. 
*-Weltome ever ſmiles, } The compofitor madvertently repeatetthe 


word the, which has juſt — and print welcome; 4 
The emendatiom was made Mr. Pope. Mate. 
5 = for benny, wit Wei modern editary redn! 
' For beauty, wht, bighbi#tÞ,/deftrt-in ſervice, Nc. ny 


do not . itewalſy Kiplt'vs ourkbers | 
but they do not exhibit! the work of Siiak(pedre: if ome eg — 
* And give to duſt, that is a a little 
More la thavi * 0 wtf Thavin as Dr abus — o 
ſerved, than te gilt Oer-d A "35 
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The preſent eye praiſes the ent object: 
Then marvel not, thou bad gear comple 1 
That all the Greeks begin to worſhip 

Since things in motion poo work catch 4 * Res 
Than what not ſtirs, The cry went * on thee 7, 


And ſtill it might, and yet it ma ne | 8 
The, 2 1 | 


If thou would not 1 th 

And caſe thy reputation in thy tent; 

Whoſe 1 deeds, but in theſe fields of lte, 
Made emulous miſſions : mongſt the * * 
And drave great Mars to faction. | 


Achil. Of this a 
I have 5 nal | d 
U, t gainſt your pri We 
The Ws A. more de. +. "PE 
"Tis known, Achilles, that you are in love 
With one of Priam's daughters 242. 
Achil, Ha ! known ? 
Ulyf. Ts that a wonder? bv 
The providence that's in a watchful ſtate, 


The quarto and folio read And ge- to duſt, &e. The correction 
was made by Dr. Thirlby. Maron r. _ 

a little gilt means, ordinary performances tatiouſly diſ- 
played and magnified by the favour of friends and that — fra 
of novelty which prefers «© new-born gawds to. things paſt.” 
Gilt v er- diſia means, ſplendid actions of preceding ages, the re- 

of which is weakened by. time. 
The ſeems to have been thinking, cither of thoſe monu- 
ments which he has mentioned in A. well that ends well, 

« Where di and damn'd oblivion is the tomb | 

« Of honour'd bones indeed: 
or of the gilded armour, trophies, banners, &c. often hung up in 
churches in monumental mockery.” MaLoxe. 
| 7 — went once enbee,] So the quarto. The folio—went out on 

5 5 miſſions ] The meaning of miſſions ſeems to be, 
Made emulous — mi to 
of the gods from heaven about mortal buſineſs, ſuch as often 
ed at the ſiege of Troy. Jonneon. 
=, —— deſcent of — 4 ——— either ſide; 4 
w Shakſpeare v ted Chapman's tranſlation 
of Homer. In the 5 ne on his re- 
turn to heaven is ratod by. Jupiter for having interſered in the battle. 
This diſobedience is the faction which I ſuppoſe Ulyfles would de · 
_ Feribe. STzevens. 
9 — one of ie, daughters.) Polyxena, in the act of marrying 
why he was aerward lied by Faris. STEEVENS. 125 
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Knows almoſt every grain of Plutus gold; 

Finds bottom in the uncomprehenſiye 4 * D 
Keeps place with thought *, and almoſt, like the goda, 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles 2. 

There is a myſtery {with whom relation 

Durſt never meddle +) in the foul of Rate ; 

Which hath an operation more divine, 

Than breath, or pen, can give expreſſure to: 

All the commérce that you have had-with Troy, 

As perfectly is ours, as yours, my lord; | 

And better would it fit Achilles much, 

To throw down Hector, than Polyxena: 

But it muſt grieve young Pyrrhus now at home, 

When fame ſhall in. our iſlands ſound her trump ; 

And all the Greekiſh girls ſhall tripping fing,— 
Great Heftor's fifter did Achilles win ; 

But our great Ajax bravely beat down him. 


1 Knows almoſt every grain of Plutus gold;] For this elegant line 
the quarto has only. 

. Knows almoft every thing. JounsoN. 8 
The old copy has late: gold. The correction which I have made 
of this obviuus error of the preſs; needs no juſtification, The ſame 
error is found in Julias Caſar, Act IV. ſc. ii. where it has been 
properly corrected: | 

„ within, a heart, EY | 
« Dearer than Pla mine, richer than gold.” C AU 
So, in this play, Act IV, ſc. i. we find in the quarto, to Caldbe' 
houſe, inſtead of to Caichas? houſe. The emendation now made was 
ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens, though he did not admit it into his edition. 
MaLone. 
Keeps place with thought ;] i. e. there is in the providence of a 
Kate, as in the providence of the univerſe, a kind of ubiquity. The 
expreſſion is exquiſitely fine ; yet the Oxford editor alters it to keepe 
face, and fo deſtroys all its beauty, WarBURTON, | | 
3 Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles.) It is clear from the 
doſect of the metre that ſome word of two ſyllables was omitted by 
che careleflneſs ofthe tranſcriber or compoſitor. Shakſpeare perhaps 
wrote: 85 : 
Does thoughts the unveil in their dumb cradles, — 
r, Does infant thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 
So, in King Richard 117 : | | 59 
« And turns his infant morn to aged night.” Marone, 
In Timon of ons we have the ſame alluſion : ; 
_ had the like conception in my brain, ' 
® Re i. babe) Porung up.” Marona, 
* — {with whom relation | 
| Durſt never modulo] There is a Tecret adminiſtration of affairs, 
which no biffory was ever able to diſcover. Jon som. 
Farewell, 


- 
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Farewell, my lord : I as, your Jover ſpea 
The fool ſlides oer the ic that yo ald break. f Bui, 
Par. To this effect, Achilles, have T'mov'd you : 
A woman impudent and mauniſh grown 
Is not more loath'd, than an effeminate man 
In time of action. I ftand condemn'd for this 
They think, my little ſtomach to the war, 
And your _ love to me, reftrains you thus: 
Sweet, rouſe yourſelf; and the weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unlooſe his amorous fold, 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be ſhook to airs. 
Achil. Shall Ajax fight with Hector? 
Rur. Ay; and, perhaps, receive much honour by bin 
Achil. 1 fee, my reputation is at ſtake 3 
My fame is ſhrewdly gor d-. 
Nutr. O, then beware; | 
Thoſe wounds heal ill, that men do give themſelves : 
Omiſſion to do what is neceſſa 
Seals a commiſſion to a blank "IOW 
And danger, like an ague, ſubtly taints 
Even theri when we'fit-idly'in the ſun. 
Achil. Go call Therſites hither, ſweet Patroclus: 
PI1fſend the fool to Ajax, and defire him 
To invite the Trojan lords after the combat, 9 
To ſee us here unarmid: 1:baye a woman's, longing, | 
An appetite that I am fick withal, .- 
To ſee great Hector in his weeds: of peace ; "By 
To talk with him, and to behold his viſage, 
. E to my full ad view... A labour fav'd! 


Fuer TurAsTr Is. 


Ther. 9 T0 Feng 
Achil. What? 
Ther. Ate jobs ty a; is de SK. aking fr 
himſelf. 
 » Achil. How Jo. 


: — fo air.) So 2 o. The folio-—# airy air. Jouns0x. 
fue i. gor d.] $0; in our authaur's TTeth Sonnet: 
« Alas, tis true; I have gone hers and there,— 
F > Ger'd * thoughts.“ Matoxx. 
Ori ron to do . dur du we commi//ion Or c. 
able that danger | of N could . reach e. to 
3 * * 8 e e | 1 | 
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Ther. He muſt ſight ſingly to-morrow with Hector; 
and is ſo 1 proud of an heroical cudgelling, that 
be raves in ſaying nothing. 3 

Acbil. How can that be? VIE 7 | 

Ther. Why, he ſtalks up and down like a peacock, a 
fride, and a ſtand: ruminates, like an hoſteſs, that hath 
no arithmetiek but her brain to ſet down her reckoning : | 
bites his lip with @ politick regard“, as who ſhould 5 
there were wit in this head, an *twould out; and 15 
there is; but it lies as coldly in him as fire in a flint, which 
will not ſhew without knocking. The man's undone for 
erer; for if Hector break not his neck i'the combat, he'll 
break it himſelf in vain-glory. He knows not me: I ſaid, 
Good-morrow,' Ajax; and he replies, Thanks, Agamem- 
non. What think you of this man, that takes me for the 
general? He's grown a very land-fiſh, Yanguageleſs, a mon- 
ſer. A plague of opinion! a man may wear it on both 
ſides, like a leather jerkin 

Achil. Thou muſt be my embaſſador to him, Therſites. 

"Ther. Who, I? why, he'll anſwer no body; he pro- 
ſafes not anſwering; ſpeaking is for beggars ; he wears 
his tongue in his arms. I vill put on his preſence; let 
Patroclus make demands to me, you ſhall ſee the pageant 
of Ajax. 

Ackil To him, Patroclus : Tell him, — I humbly deſire 
the valiant Ajax, to invite the moſt valorous Hector to come 
unarm'd to my tent; and to procure ſafe conduct for his 
perſon, of the magnanimous, and moſt illuſtrious, ſix- or- 
ſeren-times-honour'd captain- general of the Grecian army, 
Agamemnon. Do this. | | 

Patr. Jove bleſs great Ajax! 

Ther, Humph! 4 $504 

Pr, I come from the worthy Achilles. 

Ther. Ha ! 15 

Patr. Who moſt humbly deſires you, to invite Hector to 
bis tent 3 ps 

Ther. Humph ! 1 

Patr. And to procure ſafe conduct from Agamemnon. 

Ther. Agamemnon ? | 

Patr. Ay, my lord. 

Ther, Ha! 
| Parr. What ſay you to'r? 


unn a politich regard,] With a look. Jonnsov. 


vor. XII The 
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Ther. God be wi'you, with all my heart. 

Patr. Your anſwer, fir. - 

Ther. If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven o'clock i 
will go one way or other; howſpever, he ſhall pay for me 

ere he has me, 

Patr. Your anſwer, fir. 

| Ther. Fare you, well, with all my heart. 

Achil, Why, but he is not in this tune, is he? 

Ther. No, but he's out o'tune thus. What muſick will 
be in him when Hector has knock' d out his brains, I know 
not: But, I am ſure, none; unleſs the ſidler Apollo get 
us news. to make catlings on?. 

Achil. Come, thou ſhalt bear a letter to him raight. - 

Ther. Let me bear. another to his horſe 3 for that's the 
more capable creature. 

Achil. My miod is troubled, like a fountain ftirr'd ; ; 
And: I-wyſclf ſee not the bottom of it. 

[Extunt Acniiiss, and Patrocius: 

Ther. Would the fountain of your mind. were clear 
again, that I might water an aſs at it] I had rather be a tick 
2 than ſuch a valiant ignorance. , + [ Exe 


aok IV. SCENE I. 
Troy. A Street. 


Enter, at one fide, Eu xas, and Servant, u. th 4 torch ; at the 


other, Parts, Dzir hozus, ANTENOR, Dionzp te, aud 
Others, ith torches. 


Par. Sce, ho! who is that there ? 
Dei. It is the lord Eneas. 
Ene. Is the prince there in perſon ?— 
Had I ſo good occaſion to lic long, 
As you, prince Paris, nothing but heavenly bubaebs 
. Should rob my bed-mate of my I: — 


9 — fo 85 e an.] It has 65 already obſerved that a c. 
ling ſignifies a ſmall lute-ſtring made of catgut, One of the muſicians 
in JR and Juliet is called Simon Calling. STEEVENS, 

— the more capable creature.] The more intelligent Creature. So, 
in ig Richard TIT: 
« Bold, ——— quick, ingenious, cepable,” Maron 2 
10. 
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Dio. That's my mind too. Good morrow, lord /Eneas. 
Par. A. valiant: Greek, Æneas; take his hand: 
Witneſs the proceſs of your ſpeech, wherein 
You told how Diomed, a whole week by days, 
Did haunt you in the field. | 
nc. Health to you, valiant ſir, 
During all queſtion of the gentle truce * : 
But when I meet you arm'd, as black defiance, 
As heart can think, or courage execute. 
Dio. The one and other Diomed embtaces. 
Our bloods are now in calm; and, ſo long, health: 
But when contention and occaſion meet, 
By Jove, I'll play the hunter for. thy life, 
With all my force, purſuit, and policy. 
Ane. And thou. ſhalt hunt a lion, that will fly 
With his face backward. —lIn humane gentleneſs, 
Welcome to Troy! now, by Anchiſes life, 
Welcome, indeed! By — hand I ſwear, 
No man alive can love, in ſueh a ſort; 1 
The thing he means to kill, more excellently. 
Dio. We ſympathize t—Jove; let Æneas live, 
If to my ſword his fate be not the glory, 
A thouſand complete courſes of the fun ! 
But, in mine emulous honour, let him die. 
Wirh every joint a wound; and that to-morrow l 
ne. We know each other well. 
Dis. We do; and long to know each other worſo. 
Par. This is the moſt deſpig beful gentle greeting, 
The nobleſt hateful love, that e er I heard of, — 
hat buſineſs, lord, ſo early! 
Kue. L vas ſons ir by king; but why, I know not. 
Par. wy 8 meets you! ; Twas to. bring, this 
re | 
To Calchasꝰ houſe and there to render him, 
For the enfree'd Antenor, the fair, Creſid : 
Let's have your company 3 or, if you * 


During all queſtion of the gentle truce': 1 once . wats 
During all quiet of the. gentle trace. | 

But 1 think queſtion means intercourſe, interchange 'of.converſation. 
OHNSONs 

DD eee 2 

L 

a Ho pert ncoges;] | bring you his meaning andakis erdenss. 
Jonson. 
E 2 _ Haſte 
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Haſte there before us: 1 conſtantly do think, 
(Or, rather, call my thought a certain knowledge,) 
My brother Troilus lodges there to-night ; 
Rouſe him, and give him note of our upproach, 
With the whole quality wherefore ; I fear, 
We ſhall be much unwelcome. | 
Ene. That I affure you; 
Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece, 
Than Creſſid borne from Troy. 
Par. There is no help; 
The bitter diſpofition of the rime | 
Will have it ſo. On, lord; we'll follow you. 
Ene. Good morrow, all. [ Exit. 
Par. And tell me, noble Diomed ; faith, tell me true, 
Even in the ſoul of ſound good-fellowſhip,— 3 
Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen beſt, 
Myſelf, or Menelaus ? . | 
Dio. Both alike : { q 
He merits well to have her, that doth ſeek her 
{Not making any ſcruple of her ſoilure) 
With ſuch a hell of pain, and world of charge ; 
And you as well to keep her, that defend her 
6 palating the taſte of her diſhonour) | 
ith ſuch a coſtly loſs of wealth and friends: 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece* ; 
| You, like a lecher, out of whoriſh loins 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors : | 
Both merits pois'd, each weighs nor leſs nor morc ; 
But he as he, the heavier for a whore®. 
Par. You are too bitter to your country-woman. 
Dio. She's bitter to her country: Hear me, Paris,— 
For every falſe drop in her bawdy veins 
A Grecian's life hath ſunk ; for every ſcruple 
Of her contaminated carrion weight, 


4 


u tamedpicce ;} i.e. a piece of wine out of which the ſpirit | 
is all flown. WarBurToON. 
'5 Both merits poi: d, each weighs nor leſs nor more ; | 

But be as be, the beavier for a tubore.] The merits of each, what- 
ever they may be, being weigh'd one againſt the other, are exactly 
equal; in each of the ſcales, however, in which their merits are to be 
weighed. a harlot muſt be placed, ſinee each of them has been equally 
attached to one Ihis is the reading of the quarto. The folio reads 
'_ '=—— which heavier for a whore, Martoxe, 


A Trojan 
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A Trojan hath been lain : ſince ſhe could ſpeak, 
She hath not given ſo many good words breath, 
As for her Greeks and Trojans ſuffer'd death. 
Par. Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do, 
Diſpraiſe the thing that you deſire to buy: 
But we in ſilence hold this virtue well, — 
We'll not commend what we intend to ſell*, | 
Here lies our way. F Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
Theiſame. Court before the houſe of Pandarus. 
Enter TxorLus, and Caxss 14. 


ro. Dear, trouble not yourſelf; the morn is cold. 
Then, ſweet my lord, I'll 0 mine uncle down 
He 1 unbolt the gates. 
Tro. Trouble him not; | 
To bed, to bed: Sleep kill“ thoſe pretty eyes, 
And give as ſoft attachment to thy ſenſes, 
As infants* empty of all thought |. 
Cre. Good morrow then. 


& Welt net commend: what we intend to ſell] I velleve the meaning; 
is only this:: though you practiſe the buyer” s art, we will not practiſe 
the ſeller's, We intend to ſell Helen dear, yet will-not Wp 
her. Jouns0N. 

Dr. Warburton would read a. ſell STELEVENS; 

The ſenſe, I think, requires. we ſhould read—condern, TyrwartT. 

When Dr. Johnſon ſays,they meant to ſell Helendear, be evidently 
does not mean that they really, intended to ſell her at all, as he has 
deen underſtood,) but thae the theGreeks ſhould pay very dear for her, if 
they had her. We'll. not commend what we intend to make you pay 
dear for, if you have ber. So Ajax ſays i in a-former ſcene, > howeeer, ; 
he ſhall pax fon me, ere he has me- 

Commend is, | think, the truc reading; our authour having 1 intro- 
duced a fimilar ſentiment in two other places. In Love's Labour's 

, we have— 
50 « To things of /ale a ſeller's praiſe belongs.“ 

Again, in his 21ſt Sonnet: 

« [ will not praiſe, that purpoſe ot to fell,” 

This paſſage favours Dr. Warburton's emendation ; but 1 not 
fell ſounds,very harſh. However, many very harſh combinations may 
be — theſe plays, where rhymes are introduced. MalLoxk. 

leep kill —] the old copics, The moderas have— 
"— ſeal—.JounsoN. 
S:2al was one of the numerous inngraticns introduced by Me. Pope. 
> Meg: — MALONE..- 
Tro. 
P \ 
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Tro. I pt'ythee now, to bed. 
Cre. Are you aweary ef me? 

Tro. O Creſſida! but that the buſy day, 
Wak'd by the lark, hath rouz'd the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys* no langer, 
T would not from thee. | 

Cre. Night hath been too brief. 
Pan. Beſhrew the witch! with venomous wights ſhe ſtays, 
As tediouſly® as hell; but flies the graſps of love, 
With wings more momemary-{wiftthan thought. 
Lou will catch cold, and curſe me. - 1 
Cre. Pr'ythee, tarry you men will never tarry. 
O fooliſh Creſkda -I might have fill held off, 

And then you would have tarry'd. Hark ! there's one up, 
Pas. 1 What, are all che doors open here ? 
7. It is your uncle. | 


Enter Pax DAA 


Cre. A peſtilence on him! now will he be mocking: 1 
ſhall have ſuch a life. PAT | pe 
Pan. How now, how now? how go maidenheads !— 
Here, you maid! where's my coufin Creffid ? © 
> Cre. Go hang yourſelf, you naughty mocking uncle 
You bring me to do“, and then you flout me too. 
Fus. To do what? to do what ?—let her ſay what: what 
have I brought you to do? 


2 2 owr joys—] Thus the quarto. The folio has hide our 
0 ALONE. | wn 
9 As tedionly—] The folio has As hideoufly ar bell. Jonnson. 
F Enter . The hint for the — ſhort — rſat ion 
between Pandarus and Creſſida is taken from Chaucer's Troilus a 
Creſſeide, bock 3. v. 156T. * 
« Pandare, a morowe which that commen was 
« Unto his nece, gan her faire to , 
And ſaied all this night ſo ramed it ala- 
« That all my drede is, that ye, nec ſwete, 
Have little Jar bad to flepe and mete, ; 
« All night (quod he) rain fodo me make, 
« J hat of us trowe ther heddis ake. 


*« Crefſcide anſwerde, nevir the bet ſor you, 
Foxe that ye ben, God yeve your herte care, 
God helpe me fo, yt cauſed all this fare,” Srzxxvxxs. 
2 o do,] To de is here uſed in a wanton ſenſe. $0, in the Ta- 
of the Shrew, Petrachio fays >< I would fain be doing.” Again, in 
s well, &c. Laſeu declares that he is paſt dang. CoLLins. 0 
k | re. 
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| Cre. Come, come; beſhrew your heart ! you'll ne'er be 
good, 4 
Nor ſuffer others. | | 
Pan. Hi, hat Alas, poor wretch l a poor capocchia? !— 
haſt not ſlept to- night? would he not, a naughty man, let it 
ſleep? a bughear take him ! LKaocbing- 


E 


Cre. Did not I tell you ?— would he were knock'd o the 


head !— | 
Who's that at door? good uncle, go and ſee.— 
My lord, come you again into my chamber: 
You ſmile, and mock me, as if I meant naughtily. 
Tro. Ha, ha! | | | 
Cre. Come, you are deceiv'd, I think of no ſuch thing. 
; | { Khocking.- 
How earneſtly they knock !—pray you, come in ; 
I would not for half Troy have you {Cen here. 8 
| [ Exeunt Tao. and CRT. 
Pan. [ going to the door. ] Who's there? what's the mat- 
ter? will you beat down the door? How vow ? what's the 


matter ? | 
Eiiter Ax LAS» 


Ene. Good morrow, lord; morrow. 2 

Pan, Who's there? my lord Eneas? By my troth, L. 
knew you not: What news with you ſo early? 

ne. Is not-prince”Troeilus here? 
Fus. Here! what ſhould he do here? th a 

ne. Come, he is here, my lord, do not deny him; It 
doth import him much, to ſpeak with me, n 
Tun. Is he here, ſay you-? tis: more than Fknow, Ill be 
ſworn :—PFor my own part, I came in late: — What ſhould 
he do here? | ES | 

ne. Who! nay, then: Come, come, you'll do him 
wrong ere you are ware: You'll be ſo true to him, to be 

3 —a poor capecchia ] Pandarus would ſay, I think, in Engliſh 
Heer innocent Poor ! baſt not flept to-night ? Theſe appella- 
tions are very well anſwered by the Italian word capocchis: for capoc-- 
chio ſignifies the thiek head of a club; and thence metaphorically, a» 
head of not much brain, a ſot, dullard, heavy gull. Tuzozaiy. 
. word — Ars =, =, a — w _ Mr. Theobald ſub- 

capoccbio, Which he ri e m Capechia r- 
haps be uſe with propriety is the fare ſenfe, when applied = 4 
female; but the word has alſo an entirely different meaning, not 
reconcileable to the context here, for which I chooſe to refer the rea- 
der to Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598. Matrox. * 
| S 
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* falſe to him: Do not you know of him, but yet go fetch 
him hither; go. | | | 


As Pandarus i going out, enter Troilus. 


% 


% 
* 


Tro. How now ; what's the matter? 
nc. My lord, I ſcarce have leiſure ty ſalute you, 
My matter is ſo raſh* : There is at hand 
Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 
The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
Deliver'd to us“; and for him forthwith, 
Ere the firſt ſacriſice, within this hour, 
We mult give up to Diomedes' hand 
The lady Creſſida. 
Tro. Is it ſo concluded ? 
Etre. By Priam, and the general ſtate of Troy: 
They are at hand, and ready to effect it. 
Tre. How my achievements mock me! 
J will go meet them: and, my lord ZEncas, 
We met by chance; you did not bnd me here“. | 
Ene. Good, good, my lord; the ſecrets of neighbour 
Pandar 7 3 
Hare not more gift in taciturnity. | 
[Exeunt Txo1us, and AExnzas, 
Fun. Is't poſſible? no ſooner got, but loft ? The devil 
take Antenor ! the young prince will go mad. A plague 
upon Antenor ! I would, they had broke's neck ! 


4 —matter is ſo raſh ;] My buſineſs is ſo baſfy and ſo abrupt. 
N | Jounson. 
So, in King Henry IV. P. II: 
© =—acconitum, or ralh gunpowder.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 1 . 
lt is too rafb, too unadviſed, too ſudden; 
« Too like the lightning,“ &c. MaLtove. 
5 Deliver'd to us, &c. ] So the folio. The quarto thus: 
. Delivered lo lim, and forthwith,—-, JounsoN. _ 
© We met by chance ; you did not find me bere.) So, in Antony and 


See where he is, who's with him, what he dbes : 
« 7 did not ſend you” MALONE. A 
7 —theſecrets of neighbour Pandar— Thus the quarto. The editor 
ol the folio printed, inſtead of this. the ſecrets of nature. I ſuppoſe 
he meant—the/ccreteſt of nature, and that ſecrets was an error of the 

So, "ar Macbeth : 

The fecret'f man of blood.” MATONx. 
Enter 
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Enter Rr 


Cre. How now ? What is the matter? Who was here? 
Pan. Ah, ah! 

Cre. ſigh you ſo- profoundly ? where's my lord? 
Gone? Tell me x ivy uncle, what's the matter ? 

Pan. 'Would 1 were as deep under earth, as I am above 
Cre. O the gods ! what's the matter ? x 

Pan. Pr'ythee, get thee in; Would thou had'ſt ne'er 
been born! J knew, thou would'ſt be his death ;—O poor” 
gentleman -A plague upon Antenor ! 

Cre. Good uncle, I beſeech you on my knees, 

J beſeech you, what's the matter? 

Pan. Thou muſt be gone, wench, thou muſt be gone 3: 
thou art changed for Antenor: thou mult to thy father, and? 
be gone from 'Troilus ; twill be his death; *twill be his bane z- 
he cannot bear it. 

Cre. O you immortal gods —1 will not go. 

Pan. Thou muſt. 

Cre. I will not, uncle: I have forgot my ** 

l know no touch“ of conſanguini 

No kin, no love, no blood, no ſo al fo near me, - 

As the ſweet Troilus.— O you gods divine! 

Make Creſſid's name the very crowu of falſhood*, 

If ever the leave Troilus !- Time, force, and ">" 

Do to this what extremes you can; 

But the ſtrong baſe and building of my love? 

Is as the very centre of the earth, 

Drawiog all things to it. LIl go ia, and weep — ä 

Pan. Do, do. | 
Cre. Tear my bright hair, and Fcratch'my praiſed checks 


Es touch] No feeling, no ſenſation. Matows, 
the very crown of falſboed,} So, in - -— rod | 
(Suu ſupreme- crown of 
Again, 5 in The Winter's Tate : 

« the-crown and mer my life” Marton.” 


» —the frang def bailing of my love]. 80, „ 237 goto 


Sonnet 2 

3 And ruin'd love, when it iv built ne. 

gain, im Antony end Cleopatra : 

« Let not the pieceof virtue; whith'ls fer” | 

« Betwixt us as the cement of our l 

To keep it dd, be we nan to'datter 

ö * 
3 3 
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Crack my clear voice with ſobs, and break my heart 
With * Troilos. I will; _— from Troy. | 

| £ Exeun, 


8 0 E N E III. 
Refewe, Pandarus' Houſe. 


Enter Paxis, TxzoiLvs, Annas, Dir nopvs, . 
| and Dioukpks. | 


Par, It is great morning; and the hour prefix'd 
Of her delivery to this, yahaot Greek 
Comes faft upon :—Good my brother Troilus, 
Tell you the lady what ſhe is ta do, ng 
And haſte her to the purpoſe. 
Tro. Walk in to her houſe; .. 
I'Il bring her to the Grecian er 5 
And to his hand when I deliver her, | 
'Think it an altar; and thy brother Troilus | 
A prieſt, there offering to it his own heart. 2 Tro. 
Her. I know what 'tis to love; 
And would, as I ſhall pity, I could wen | 
Pleaſe you, walk in, my lords. | LA 


SCENE IV. 


The fume: A' Rom in Pandarus Houſe. 
Enter Paxpazus, and CA ESA. , 


Pan. Be moderate, be moderate. 

Cre. Why gell you me of moderation? 
The grief is fine, full, perfect, that 1 5 ol 
And violenteth? in a ſenſe as ffrong 


 —great morving ; Grand A Gallicinn. grins. 
2 ad wolcntec —. — The editor of the folio, ar 


— has noted, probably eee ora 


» andthe Aut rs te: More. - 
 Fivlencath is Johnſon i : 

« Nor nature RE wy) in both theſe.” . ü 

and Mr. Tollet bas ſigee fargiſhrs we with this verb as ipelt in the 

play of Shakſpeare : His former adverſaries wideated auy thing 
= ſ him.” Fuller's Horthig, ip Anglcſea- 

Dr. Farmer likewiſe adds the following inſtance from Latimer, 

72x; rm ates —— of i 

54 STEEVENG, : ol A 
$ 
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As that which cauſeth it: How can I moderate it? 
If I could temporize- with my affection, 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 

The like allayment could I give my grief: 

My love admits no qualifying droſs; 

No more my grief, in ſuch a precious loſs. 


Enter T'x011vs. 
Pan. Here, here, here he comes.—Ah ſweet ducks! 
Cre. O Troilus ! Troilus | [embracing him:- 


Pin. What a pair of ſpectacles is here! Lęt me embrace 


too: O heart,—as the goodly ſaying is— | 


— —0 q o heart, o Heavy heart*, 
Why fightft tho withous WE, 
where he anſwers again, 
| Becauſe thou canſt not eaſe thy _ 
By friendſvip, nor by Speaking. | 
There never was 2 truer thyme. Let us caſt away nothing, 
for we may live to have need of ſuch a verſe ; we ſee it, we- 
ſee it —How now, lambs ? | 
Tro. Creſſid, I love thee in ſo ftrain'd® a purity, 
That the bleſt gods—as angry with my fancy, 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which 
Cold lips blow to their deities, - take thee from me. 
Cre. Have the gods envy? 
Pan. Ay, ay, ay, ay; *tis too plain a caſe, 
Cre. And is it true, that I muſt go from Ive. 
Tro. A hateful truth. 
Cre. What, and from Troilus too? 
Tro. From Troy, and Troilus. 
Cre. Is it poſhble ? L ate 
Tro. And ſuddenly ; where injury of chance 
Puts back rings. jules roughly by 
All time of pauſe, rudel beguiles our lips | 
Of all rejoindure, orci prevents | 
Our lock'd —— rangles our dear vows 
Even in the birth: of our own labouting breath: 
We two, that with ſo many thouſand fighs 


* — 0 beavy heart,] O, which is not in the old copy; was added for” 
he ſake of the metre, by Mr. Pope. Matonr. : 


Fee Se the quarto, The folio and- an tte uloderns 
hn Jonxsox. 


Didi 
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Did buy each other“, muſt poorly ſell ourſelves: 

With the rude brevity and diſcharge of one. 
Injurious time now, with a robber's haſte, 

Crams his rich thiezery up, he knows not how: 
As many farewels as be ſtars in heaven, 

With diſtinct breath and conſfign'd kiſſes to them, 
He fumbles up into a looſe adieu; 

And ſcants us with a fingle famiſh'd kiſs, | 
Diſtaſted with the ſalt of broken tears®. | 
Ene. "aq My lord! is the lady ready? 

Tro. Hark !] you are call'd: Some fay, the Genius ſo 
Cries, Come! to him that inſtantly muſt die ?.— 
Bid them have patience ;. ſhs ſhall come anon. 

Pan. Where are my tears; rain, to lay this wind“, or 
my heart will be blown up by the root?. [Exit Pan. 


1 We two, that Tuith ſo many thouſand ſighs 
Did buy each other,] So, im our authour's Fenus and Alonis : 
« A thouſand kifſes. % my heart from. me, 

And pay them at thy leiſure, one by one.” MarLoxe: 

S With inet and conlign'd kiſſes to them,] Confign'd means 
| feal'd; from configno, Lat. So, in King Hemy V Alt were, my 
lord, a hard condition for à maid to confign to. Our authour has 
re ſame image in _ places. 80, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 

« But my lie bring again, 
— « Seals of love, But ſeal'd in vain.” 
Again, in tits Penus and Adonis : | | 
Pure lips, ſweet ſcali in my ſoft lips imprinted.” Marone.. 
6 Diſtaſted with the ſalt of broken tears.) i. e. of tears to which 
we are not permitted to give full vent, being interrupted aud ſuddenly 
torn from each other. The poet was probably thinking of brolen ſobs, 
or broken flumbers.—This is the reading of the quarto. The folio. 
| has—diftaſfling. MaLone. F 
7 Hark! you are call d: Some ſay, the Genius /o 
Cries, Come! to him . that inſtantiy muft die.) An obſcure poet 
(Flatman) has. borrowed this thought: 
« My ſoul juſt now about to take her flight. 
« Into the regions of eternal night, 
« Methinks,; I hear ſome gentle /pirit ſay, - 
„Be not fearful, come away /” 
After whom, Pope: | 
« Hark! they whiſper ; angels ſay, 

; « Siſter ſpirit, come away,” MALONE.. | 

® Where are my tears ruin, to lay this wnd,] So, in the Ripe of 

This windy tempeſt, till if blow up rain, 

« Holds back his ſorrow's tide, to make it more; 

« Atlaſt it rains, and buſy winds give o'er.” Matoxx. 
9 —by the root.} So the folio. Quarto—by - throat. * 

N | , Ie 
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Cre. J muſt then to the Grecians ? At 
Tro. No remedy. M7" 
Cre. A woeful Creſſid 'mongſt the merry Greeks? — 

When ſhall we ſee again? 
Tro. Hear me, my love : Be thou but true of: "FREE 
Cre. I true ! how now ? what wicked deem is this 2. 
Tro. Nay, we muſt uſe expoſtulation kindly, | 

For it is parting from us | 

I ſpeak not, be thou true, as fearing thee ; 

For 1 will throw my glove to death himſelf?,, 

That there's no maculation in thy heart: 

But, be thou true, ſay I, to faſhion in 

My ſequent ion ; be thou true, 

| And l will le — 
Cre. O, you ſhall be expos'd, my lord, 83 

As infinite as imminent! but, I'll be“ true. | 
Tro. * Pl. grow friend with danger. Wear this 

N ce ve. 

Cre. And you this glove. When ſhall I fee * 
Tro. T will corrupt the Greeian ſentinels, 

To give thee nightly viſitation. 


But yet, be true. 
Cre. O heavens t—be true, again 2 
Tro. Heat why | ſpeak it; love; 
The Grecian youths are full of quality; 
They're loving?, well compos d, with gifts of nature 
flowing, 
And ſwelling o'er with arts and exerciſe ! 


How novehy may move, and parts with perſon*,, 


1 A woeful Crefid 'mong ft the merry Greeks I 80, in A mad World 
my Maſters, 1640, a man gives the watehman ſome money, and when 
they have receivedit he ſays : © the merry Greeks underſtand me,” 

STEEVENS. 

2 For I will throw love to death) That is, I will challenge 
death hamſclf in . of thy fidelity. bee 5 | 

3 They're loving, &.] This line is 9 in the quarto. The folio 
reads Their loving. This light correction I propoſed ſome time ago, 
ard I have lately perceived it was made by Mr. Pope. It alſo has gi — ft 
of nature. That emendation is Sir Thomas Hanmer's. lp the 
cedin line, « full of quality,” means, I think, abſolute, perle cl in their 
diſpo tions. So, in Pericles, Prince of Ty re: 

« 80 buxom, blithe, and full of ww ; 
« As heaven had lent her all his grace.” Maron. | 
4 —with perſon, ] Thus the folio, The quarto reads—with pore 


tian. STEKVENS. 
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Alas, a kind of godly jealouſy / 
(Which, I beſeech you, call a virtuous fin): 
Cre. O heavens & you love me not. 
Neo. Die Ia villain then "Pp 
In this I do not call your faith in queſtion, 
So mainly as my merit: I cannot ſing, | 
Nor heel the high lavolt* , nor ſweeten talk, a 
Nor play at ſubtle games; fair virtues all, | 
To which the Grecians are moſt prompt and pregnant: 
But 1 can tell, that in each grace of theſe | 
There lurks a ſtill and dumb-· diſcourſive devil, 
That tempts moſt cupningly : but be not tempted. 
Cre. Do you think, Iwill? | 
Tro. No. 
But ſomething may be done, that we will not: 
And ſometimes we are devils to ourſelves, 
When we will tempt the frailty. of our powers,, 
Preſuming on their changeful potency. 
Exe. [within] Nay, good my lord, — 
Tro. Come, kiſs ; and let us part. 
Par. [ within. Brother Troilus ! 
Tro. Good brother, come you hither ; 
And bring Eneas and the Grecian, with you: 
Cre. My lord, will you be true? 
Tru. Who I? alas, it is my vice, my fault: 
While others ſiſſi with craft for great opinion, 
I with great truth catch mere ſimplicity® ; 
Whilt ſome with cunning gild their copper crowns 
With truth and plainneſs I do wear mine bare. 
Fear not my truth; the moral of my wit 
| Js—plain, and true „— there's all the reach of it. 


5 te Ms lavolt.] The vella was a dance. STrevens. 
* —catch mere fimplicity:] The meaning, ! think, is, while othert, 
y their art, gain high eſtimation, I, by honeſty, obtain a plain ſimple 
aJprobation, Jonxsox. f 
TZ „„ | 
Ane, and true) Moral in this inſtance has the fame 
meaning as in Much Ao about Nothing, Act III. ſe. iv: Benedictus 
why Benedictus? you have ſome moral in this Benedictus. Again, 
in the Taming of the Shrew, Act Iv. ſc, iv: © —he has left me here 
behind to expound the meaning er moral of his figns and tokens.” 


. 


TOLLET.. 
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Enter n 1 F Duurnonut, and 
Dion. | 


Welcome, fr Diomed ! here is the lady, . 
Which for Antenor we deliver you : | 
At the port“, lord, III give her to thy hand; . 
And, by the way, poſſeſs thee what the is?. E” 
Entreat her fair; and, by my ſoul, fair Greek. 
If e' er thou Rand at mercy of my ſword, | 
Name Creſſid, and thy hi ſhall be as fafe 
As Priam is in Illion 
Dio. Fair lady Creſſid, 
80 pleaſe you, fare the things this prince . 7 
The luſtre in your eye, heayenin your cheek, 
Pleads your fair uſage; and to Diomed © — - „ 
You ſhall be miſtreſs, and command him wholly. 
Tro. Grecian, thou doſt not uſe me courteouſly, 
To ſhame the zeal of my petition to thee, W 
In praiſing ber? : I tell thee, lord of Greece; 
She is as far high- ſoaring ober thy — | 
As thou unworthy to be call'd her ſervant. 
I _ thee, uſe her well, even for my charge; 
For, by the dreadful Fins if thou doſt not, 
1 hough the great bulk Achilles be thy guard, 
II cut thy throat. 
Dio. O, be not mov'd, prince Troilus: 
Let me be privileg'd by my place, and meſſage, 
To be a ſpeaker free ; when I am hence, 
Il anſwer to 91 lalt* ; And kngw. you, lord, 


* Ut the rt,] The port is the sreterxs 

9 EL e n 
This ſenſe of the word poſcſs is frequent in our authour. Jouxsox. 

| To ſhame the zeal of my petition to thee, 

| Ja praifing her:] The old 1 The emenda- 

tion was made by Dr. Warburton. Troilus, I ſuppoſe, means to ſay; 
that Diomede does not uſe him eourteouſly by addreſſing himſelf to 
Crefhda and aſſuring her that ſhe ſhall be well treated for her own 
ke, and on account of her ſingular beauty, inſtead of making a direct 
anſwer to that warm requeſt which Troilus had juſt made to him to 
eutreat 7 . 1 | <4 


a i charge thee uſe her well even for my charge.” Mane 
il anſeuxr to my luſt:] Luft was uſed formerly as ſynonimous to | 
Plerſure. So, in the Rape of Lucrece : | | 
the eyes of men through loop-holes thruſt, 


4 — the Greeks — utle . Maroxx. ru 


* 
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ll nothing do on charge: to her own worth | 
She (hall be priz d; but that you ſay—be'r ſo, 
I ſpeak it in my ſpirit and honour,—no, - 
- Tro. Come, to the port. tell thee“, Diomed,. 
This brave ſhall oft make thee to hide thy head. — 
Lady, give me your hand z and, as wewalk,, , 
To our own ſelves bend we our needſul talk. 
[Exeunt TRO. Cars and Dio. Trumpet Beard. 
Par. Hark! HeRor's trumpet. | 
Ene. How have we ſpear this morning 
The prince muſt think me tardy and remiſs, 
That ſwore to ride before him to the field. 
Par. *Tis Troilus' fault: Come, come, to field with him. 
Dei. Let us make ready (traight?.. 
re. Vea, with a bridegroom's freſh alacrity, 
Let us addreſs to tend on Hector's heels s _ 
The glory af our Troy doth this day lie S* 
On his fair worth, and — abi. A [CExeunt.. 


„ I tell thee,} Old Copies—7'7 tcl thee. . For this emendation 
I am anſwerable. The fame wotds occurin the preceding ſpeech oſ 
Troilus. In the folio A is printed in another place in this ſcene in- 
ſtead of J. MaLone. . 
3 Let us make re fraight, Ke. ] Theſe five lines are not in the 
quarto, being probably added at the reviſion. Jonnson. | 
To the firſt of theſe lines, © Let us nuke ready flraight,” is prefixed 
in the folio, where alone the paſſage is f6rine; Dis. Mr. Maſon bas 
juſtly obſerved, that it cannot belong to Diomede, who. had the charge 
of. Creſſida, and would naturally attend her and Troilus, who bas jnſt 
faid, that he would deliver her up to Diomed at the port, and inform 
him, © by the way, what ſhe is.“ Beſides, as the fame gentleman 
obſer ves, it is abſurd that Diomed ſhould addreſs Paris and Encas, 
as if they were all going to fight on the fame fide. - 
ꝑſuſpect theſe five lines were an injudicious addition by the actors 
for the fake of concluding the ſcene with a couplet; to which (if there 
be no corruption) they were more attentive than to the country of 
Diomed, or the particular commiſſion he was entruſte d with by the 
| Greeks. The line in queſtion, however, as has been ſuggeſted by an 
anonymous writer, may belong to Deiphobur. From Aneas's firſt 
and the ſtage · direction in the quarto and folio prefixed. 
to the third ſcene of this act, Deiphobus appears to be now on 
the ſtage; and Div. and Dei. might have been cafily confounded. - 
As this flight change removes the abſurdity, I have adopted it. It 
was undoubtedly intended by Shakſpeare that Diomed ſhould make 
his exit with Troilus and Creſſida. adit >-01 »af C 
A raph 6 32a $24 SCENE 
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e | | 4 ö 
SCENE. V. 
The Grecian Camp. Lifts ſet out. 


Enter, Ajax arm'd; AGamtmnon, Aci „ Par Roel us, 
MtnzLaus, ULlvysszs, Nas ron, and Others. n 


Agam. Here art thou in appointment“ freſh and fair, 
Anticipating time with ſtarting courage. 
Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that the appalled air 
May pierce the head of the great combatant, 
And hale him hither. 

Ajax. Thou, trumpet, there's my purſe. 
Now crack thy lungs, and ſplit thy brazen pipe: | 
Blow, villain, till thy ſphered bias check“ | T 
Out- ſwell the cholick of puff*d Aquilon: 
Come, ſtreteh thy cheſt, and let thy eyes ſpout blood; 
Thou blow'ft for Hector. pt, Sc ſound... 

oY No trumpet anſwers. | 1 
il. "Tis but early days. 

Agam. Is not yon Diomed, with Calchas' 9 > 
' Ul Tis he, I ken the manner of his gan ; < 

He riſes on the toe: that fpirit of his 85 
In aſpiration lifts him from the earth. 


Enter Dion, with CansS1D4. 


Ates Is this the lady Creſſid 4 

Dio. Even ſne. 

Aram. Moſt dearly welcome to we Greeks, ſweet lady. 
Me Our general doth falute you with a kiſs. 
Vet is the kindneſs but particular; 

Twere better, ſhe were kiſs'd in general. 

Net And very courtly counſel : I * begin. 
So much for Neſtor. 

Achil, I'll take that winter from your lips, fair lady : b. 
Achilles bids you weleome. 


+ —in appointment] That is, in accoutrements, and other lis 
uy * So, a well appointed knight. On the other hand, 
Han 
* Unhouſell'd, diſappointed, unanneal'd.” Maronx. . 

5 —bias cheek] Swelling out like the bias of a bowl. Jounson. 

80, in Vitoria Corombona, or the White Devil, 16122 

« —— FAN his cheek 
Has a moſt excellent bias,” STEEvens. 


TM. * 


Mere. 
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Men. I had good argument for kiſſing once. 

Patr. But that's nb argument for Kifling now : 
For thus popp'd Paris in his hardiment; 

And parted thus you and your argument. 

U O deadly gall, and theme of all our ſcorns! 
For which we loſe our heads, to gild his horns. 814 
 Patr.. The firſt was Menelaus kiſs ;—this, mine: 
Patroctus kiſſes you. 7 att I 
O, this is trim waa.” 

* Pair. Paris, and I, kiſs evermore for him. 
Men. I'IH have my kiſs, fir Lady, by your leave... 
Cre. In kiſſing, do you render, or receive? 
Patr. Both take and gires. 1 
Cre. Lil make my match to live, 

The kiſs you take is better than you give; 

Therefore no kiſs. ? | 
Men. I'll give you boot, I'Il give you three for one. 
Cre. You're an odd man ; give even, or give none. 
Men. An odd man, lady? every man is odd. 

Cre, No, Paris is not; for, you know, tis true, 

That you are odd, and he is even with you. 

Men. You hillip me o' the head. | 

Cre. No, Lil be ſworn. 1 | 

DL. It were no match, your nail againſt his horn. 

| wy » ſweet lady, beg a kiſs of you? ; 
re. You may. 

D. I do deſire it. . 

Cre. Why, beg then? 

Ul. Why then, for Venus! ſake, give me a ki, 

'is a maid again, and his. | 

Cre, I am your debtor, claim it when 'tis due. 

D. Never's my day, and then a kiſs of you'. 


'© Both take and give.] This ſpeech ſhould rather be given to Ment» 
Aus. Trawurt r. | | 

17 I'll make my match to live.] I will make ſuch dorgains as 1 
live by, ſuch-as may bring me profit, thereſore will not take a wo 
Kiſs than I give. Jouxsox. | 
I believe this only means 7 e. TyaW MTT. 

, beg ben.] For the Take of rhime we ſhould read: 

N two. WES. | 

If you chick les worth begging, beg more than one. Jonxsox. 


9 Never's my day, and then a hifi you. ] once gave both theſe 
lines to Creſſida. ue Bias viy le te Tln: de nb may 
have it, | ; When 
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Dio. Lady, e z3—1'1] bring you to your father. 
| [Diomed leads out Cetin. 
Net. A won of quick ſenſe. 
Uy/. Fie, fie upon her! 
There's langus ge in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot ſpeaks ; her wanten-ſpirits look oat 
At every joint and motive“ of her body. | 
O., theſe encounterers, ſo glib of tongue, 
That give a coaſting welcome ere it comes, 
And wide unelafp the tables of their thoughts 
To every rnickdiſh reader fer them do won 
For fluttiſh ſpoils of opportunity?, | 
And daughters of the game. | [Trumpet within. 
All. The Trojan's trumpet! | "9 
Agam. Youder comes the troop. 


— 


— 


, nas, Talk us, and «ther Tro- 
jans, un Attendants. | 


FIR of Greece! what ſhall-be done 


That 2 — ? Or do you purpoſe, 
A viRtot ſhall be known? will you, the Eights 
Shall' to the edge of all extremity 

Purſue each-other ; or ſal they be dirided " 
He ector bade aſk. _ | 
Agam. Which way would Hector have it? 
ne. He cares not, he Il obey 2 


Euter Heron arm 


„ Mas b a | | 
She tells him that then be ſhall have it, —wben Helen is a maid 


again. 
Cre. Fus your debtor, lt was > 
Never's my day, and then a di for 
Put rather think that Ulyffes means to ſyht ber, and that the pre- 


ſent reading is right. Jonxsox. 
. A Mative for part thas contributes to motion, 
SON, 
8 8 coaſtin ] A conciliatory welcome; a makes 
Brees >, Son art Pr gn? Beto ———— 

— Ven und Aner- 
Anon the hears them channt it | N 

* And all in hafte ſhe its to the erh. | Matove. Te 
3 —fttif6 ſpoils of of portunity,] Corrupt wenches, of whoſe cha. 


tity make a NON. 
17 rer. Jeu 1. 
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Achil. Tis done like HeAQor ; but ſecurely done“, 

A little proudly, and great deal miſprizing 

The knight oppos dc. 

Ene. If not Achilles, fir. 

What is your name? . 
Achil. If not Achilles, nothing. Ee? 
Ene. Therefore Achilles: But, whate'er, know this ;— 

In the extremity of great and little, 

Valour and pride excel themſelves in HeQor* ; 

The one almoſt as infinite as all, 5 

The other blank as nothing! Weigh him well, 

And that, which looks like pride, is courteſy. 


J done like Hector; but ſecurely done,] In the ſenſe of the Latin, 
fecurus :»—ſecurus admodum te bello, animi ſecuri homo. A negligent ſecu- 
rity ariſing from a contempt of the object oppoſed. WarBurTos, 

This ſpeech-in the old copies is given to- Agumamnon, but Mr, Theo- 
bald juſtly obſerves that it muſt belong to Achilles, as Eueas in con- 
ſequence of it immediately addreſſes that warrior, © If not Achilles, 
ir, &c. and in the ſubſequent ſpeteh hut one deſires, him to take 
notice that Hector was as void of pride as Re was full of valour. 
Dryden had made the ſame regulation MaLoxs. 

r. Warburton truly obſerves, that the word ſecurely is here uſed in 
the Latin ſenſe : and Mr. Warner, in his ingenious letter to Mt. 
Garrick, thinks this ſenſe peculiar to Shakſpeare, * for, ſays he, I 
have not been able to trace it elſewhere.” This gentleman has treated 
me 2 civility, that Tam bound in honour to remove bis 

difficu , 5 
Is is to be found. in the laſt act of the Spaniſs Tragedy - 
« O damned devil! how ſecure he is. 

In my lord Bacon's Eſay on Tumults, «<—neither let any prince or 
ſtate be ſecure concerning Sicontents,” And beſides theſe, in Dray- 
ton, Fletcher, and the vulgar tranſlation of the Bible. 

Mr. Warner had as little ſucceſs in his reſearches for the word reli 

on in its Latin ation. I meet with it however in Hoby's tranſ- 

ion of Caflilio, 1561 : Some be ſo ſcrupulous, as it were, with a 
religion of this their Tuſcane tung,—.” 

Ben Johnſon more than once uſes both the ſubſtantive and the a- 
jefive in this ſenſe. q Wo 

As to the word Cavalcro, with the Spaniſh termination, it is to be 
found in Heywood, Withers, Davies, Taylor, and many other wri- 
ters. FARMER. 2 . 

Valaur and pride excel tbemſalves in Hector 3] Shakſpeare's thoug 
is not exactly . Nicety of expreſſion 2 his character. I he 
meaning is plain : Valour (lays Aneas) is in Hector greater than 
valour in other men, and pride in Hector is leſs than pride in other 
men. 80 that Hector is diſtinguiſhed by the excellence of having 
pride leſs than other pride, and valour more than other valour. 


JouN $ON, 
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This Ajax is half made of Hector's blood“: 

In love whereof, half Hector ſtays at home; 

Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to ſeek 

This blended knight, half Trojan, and half Greek”. 
Achil. A maiden batile then ?—O, I perceive you. 


Re-enter Dion. 


Agem. Here is ſir Diomed r knight, 
Stand by our Ajax : as you and lord Æneas 
Concent upon the order of their fight, ; 
So be it; either to the uttermoſt, 
Or elſe a breath: the combatants being kin, 
Half ſtints their ſtrife before their ſtrokes begin. : 
| [Ajax and Hector enter the Illi. 
Uly/ſ. They are oppos d already. 
Agam. What Trojan is that ſame that looks ſo heavy ? 
Du. The youngeſt fon of Priam, a true knight; - 
Not yet mature, yet matchleſs ; firm of word; 
Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue; 
Not ſoon provok*d, nor, being provok'd, ſoon calm d: 
His heart and hand-both open, and-both free ; 
For what he has, he gives, what thinks, he ſhews ; 
Yer gives he not till judgment guide his bounty, 
Nor digniſies an impair thought® with breath: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous: 
For Hector, in his blaze of wrath,: ſubſcribes 
To tender objectss; but he, in heat of aRion, 
Is more vindicative than jealous love: 
They call him Troilus; and on him erect 


6 This Ajax is half made of Hedtor's blood ;} Ajax and Hector wert 
oouſin-germans. MALONE. | 

7 — half Trojan, and balf Greek.) Hence Patroclus in a former ſcene 
called Ajax a mongrel. MaALoNe. : 

8 —an impair thought} A thought unſuitable to the dignity of 
his character. This word | ſhould have changed to impure, were 1 
not over. powered bythe unanimity of the editors, and concurrence of 
the old copics.  JOUNSON. * 

So, in Chapman's preface to his tranſlation of the Shield of Homer, 
1598: nor is it more impaire to an honeſt and abſolute man, &c. 
| 18 STEEVENS. 

2 — Heftor—ſubſcribes 

To tender &jects;] That ds, yields, gives . Jonxsox. 

So, in X. Lear, * —ſubſcrib'd his power, 1. e. ſubmitted. 
ö SrERvxxs. 


A ſecond 


- 
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A ſecond hope, as ſairly built as He&or:! {+ 
Thus ſays Æneas ; one that knows the you 
Even to his inches, and; with private ſoul, 
Did in great Ilion thus tranſlate him to me. 
| +» [Alarum. Hucros and Aj ax fight. 
Agam. They are in action. ' | | 
ef. Now, Ajax, hold thine own! 
Tro. Hector, thou ſleep'ſt, awake.thee! 
Agam. His blows are well diſpos“d:— there, Ajax? 
Dio. You muſt no more. [Trumpets ceaſe, 
Ene. Princes, enough, 1q pleaſe you. | 
Ajax. L am not. warm yet, let us fight again. 
Dio. As Hector pleaſes. | | 
Hed. Why then, will I na more 
Thou art, great lord, my father's, Gſter's ſon, 
A couſin- german to great Priam's ſeed z 
The obligation of our blood forbids _ 
A gory emulation twixt us, twain : ; 
Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan ſo, 
That thou could'ſt ſay— This hand i; Grecian all, 
And this is Trojan; the fines of this l 
All Greek, an this all” Troy ;© my mother's blood. 
Runs on the dexter chret, and this ſmiſter- - 
Bounds-in my father's ; by Jove multipotent, 
Thou ſhould'ſt not bear from me a Greekiſh member 
| Wherein my {word bad not impreffire made 
Of our rank feud : But the joſt gods gainſay, 
That any drop thou borrow:it from. thy mother, 
My ſacred aunt, ſhould by my mortal ſword. 
Be drain'd ! Let me embrace thee, Ajax: * 
By him that thunders, thou haſt luſty arms; 
He dor would have them fall upon him thus: a 
Couſin, all honour to thee! 
Ajax. I thank thee, He&or,:. 
Thou art too gentle, and too free a man: 
J came to kilF thee, couſin, and bear hence 
A great addition earned in thy death. 
Heu. Not Neoptolemus ſo mirable | 
(On whoſe bright creſt-Fame- with her loud'ſt O yes 
Cries, This is he, ) could promiſe to himſelf* 
+ A thougtt 


1 —thes tranſlate bim to me.] Thus explain bis chorafer. JORN30N. 
Net Neoptolemus ſo mirable 
Fo whyſe bright creſt Fame with her loud'ſt O yes 


* 


— 


* 


4 Cries 


— 
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A thought of addedhonopritern from Hector. 


ne. There is expectance here ann bork vas pt 
What further you will do. 


Hea. We'll anfwer-it* ; 
The iſſue is embracement . farewel. 
Ajax. If I might i in entreaties find-ſacceſs, 


Cries, This is he) could: promiſe ts himſelf} &.] Dr. red 
obſerves, that * the ſenſe aud ſpirit of Hector's ſpeeck requires that 
the moſt celebrated of his adyerſarics ſhould be picked out to — 
and this was Achilles himſelf, not his ſon Neoptolemus, who was 


but an apprentice in warfare.” , In the rage of correction there * 
he reads: 


Not Neoptolemus's fire iraſcible. | 
Such a liceutious conjecture deferves no attention. 

l agree with Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Steevens in thinking that Shake 
ſpeare ſuppoſed Neoptolemus was the nomen Sonik an error inte 
which he miglit have been led by ſome book of the time, That by 
Neoptolemus he meant Achilles, and not Pyrrhus, may be inferred, 
from a former paſſage, by whichit appears that he knew Pyrrhus had 
not yet engaged in the ſiege of Troy: 

8 Dut it mult grieve young Pyrrhus, now at home, &e. 


Matoxx. 
My opinion is, that by olemus the anthour meant Achilles, 


himſelf; and remembering that the ſon was Pyrrhus Neoptolemus, con- 
ſidered Neoptule mus as the nomen gentilitium, and thought the father 
was likewiſe Achilles Neoptolemus. JounsoNn. 

Shakſpearemight have uſed Neoptolemus for Achilles. Willfride 
Holme, the author af a poem called The Fall and evil Suceefſe of Ne- 


bellen, &c. 1537, had made the lame miſtake before him, as the, 
following Z ſtanza will ſhew: 


4 Alſo the-triumphant T 8 — — 
By Anthenor and Zneay f (! 
0 Sending Polidamus to N- * f 
„Who was vanquiſhed and fobducd 6 their . 
« O dolorous fortune, and fatal miferie ! 
For mulitude of prople was there mortificate 
« With condigne Priamns, and all his p rogenie, 
And flagrant Polixene, that lady delicate.” 
In Lidgate, however, Achilles, Neoptolemus, and Pyrrhus, are diſ- 


tint characters. MNeeptolemus is enumerated among the W 
princes who firſt embarked to revenge the rape of Helen : 

* The valiant Grecian called Neoptolemus, 

„That had his haire as blacke as any jet, &c. 


22 Pyrrhus, very properly, is not heard of till after the death of his 
ther 


* 


66 


« Sith that Achille in ſuch traiterous wiſe 

« [s flaine, that we a meſſenger ſhould fend 

« 'To fetch his fon young Pyrrbus, to the end 

He may revenge his father's death, & c. Srrrvrxs. 
3. W-L anſwer it:] That is, anſwer the expetance, JonN SON. 


- (As 
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{As ſeld I have the chance, ) I would deſire 

My famous couſin to our Grecian tents. 

Dio. Tis Agamemnon's wiſh : and great Achilles 
Doth long to ſee unarm'd the valiant Hector. 

Hea. Eneas, call my brother Troilus to me: 
And fignify this loving interview | | 
To the expecters of our Trojan. part; 

Deſire them home Give me thy hand, my couſin; 

I will go eat with thee, and ſee your knights*. _ 

ax. Great Agamemnon comes to meet us, here. 

Hee. The worthieſt of them tell me name by name; 
But for Achilles, my own ſearching e 
Shall find him by his large and portly ſiz 2 

Agam. Worthy of armss! as welcome as to one 
Thar would be rid of ſuch an enemy; x 
But that's no welcome: Underſtand more clear, 
What's paſt, and what's to come, is ſtrew'd with bulls 
And formleſs ruin of oblivion ; 

But in this extant moment, faith and EN 

Strain'd purely from all hollow bias-drawing, 

Bids thee, with moſt divine integrity, 

From heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome. 
Het. I thank thee, moſt imperious Agamemnon“. 
Agan. My well. fam d lord of Troy, no leſs to you. 

'Tro Troilus. 

Men. Let me confirm my princely brother's greeting; 
You brace of warlike brothers, welcome hither. 

Hea. Whom muſt we anſwer? 

** The noble Menelaus. 


eur bnight:.) The word knight, as often as it occurs, is ſure 
to bring with it the idea of chivalry, and revives the ory of Ama» 
dis and his fantaſtick followers, rather than that of the mighty con- 
ſederates who fought on either fide in the Trojan war. I with that 
eques and armiger could have been rendered by any other words then 
Fright and *Jquire, Mr. Pope, in his tranſlation of the Iliad, is very 
| Hberal of the latter. Srxxvxxs. 

Theſe knights to the amount of about two hundred thouſand (ſor there 
were not leſs in both armies) Shakſpeare found with allthe appencages 
of chiralry 1 in The Three Deſtrudtions of Trey, Matlo vr. 

Ss Worthy of arms —] Folio. Worthy ⸗ arms! Quarto. The 
quarto has only the firſt, ſecond, and the laſt line of this ſalutation; 
the intermediate verſes ſeem added on a reviſion. 4 .. 4 

* —2 imperious Agamemnon, ] Imperious an * 4 
merly Webs 2 MaLoNne. Has, 


— 
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Hed. O, you, my lord? by Mars his | gauntlet, a 

Mock not, that 1 the untraded oathꝰ; 

Your 9uondam wife ſwears ſtill by Venus“ 4 598 : P 

She's . but bade me not commend her to you. 
Men. Name her not now, ſir; ſhe's a deadly theme. ; 
Hef. O, pardon ; I offend. 
Meſt. J have, thou gallant Trojan, ſeen thee oft, 

Labour ing for deſtiny , make cruel vay | 

Through ranks of Greekiſh youth: and I have ſeen thee, 

As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſteed, 

' Delpiling many forfeits and ſubduementss, 

When thou haſt hung thy advanced ſword the air, 

Not letting it decline on the declin d; 

That I have ſaid to ſome my Qanders-by, 

Lo, Jupiter it yonder, dealing life ! 

And I have ſeen thee pauſe, and take thy breath, 

When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd thee in, 

Like an Olympian wreltling: This have I ſeen ; 


Lol not, &c.] The quarto has denn ſtrange r f 
Mock not thy affect, abe wntreaded earth. Jonxsos. 
—the untraded oath ;] A fingular oath, not in common uſe. 80, 
in King Richard I. 
10 ſome way of common #r | 
Under the lady's oath perhaps more is meant * meets the ear; unleſs 
the poet caug be his idea from Grange's Golden Aphroditis, to. 1577, 
Sign. M ij: : At this upper borde nexte unto Jupiter on the right 
hande ſat Juno, that honourable and gracious goddefle his wyfe: Nexte 
unto hyr ſatte Venus, the goddeſſe of love, with a cLove made of 
Pon flickyng in byr boſome. MALONE. 
Labouring for defliny, & c.] The vieegerent of Fate. 80, in 
a 
His ſword, datt forp, 
Where it did mark, it took ; from * to ſoot 
He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 
Was tim'd with dying cries : alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate of the city, which ke painted 
« With ſhunlefs in“ Maioxs. 


6 Pep fng many forfeit and ubliewents,) Thus the quarto. The - 


' folio reads 
And ſeen thee ſcorning forfeits and ſubdrements. Hunden. 
M ben thou baſt bung thy advanced ſword i'the air, 
Net lt is decline on the Alle 4 80, in K. Hearg IV. P. ll, 
An hangs reſolv'd correction i in the wy: | 
That was uprear'd to execution.” 
The declin'd is the fallen. So, rr of Athens : 
Not one accompanying GORE Matone. 
Ver XII. F. But 


2 
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But this thy countenance, ſtill lock'd in ſteel, 
I never ſaw till now. I knew thy grandfire, 
And once fought with him: he was a ſoldier good; 
But, by great Mars, the captain of us all, 
Never like thee : Let an old man embrace thee ; 
And, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. 
Ene. lis the old Neſtor®. 

Hef, Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle, 

That haſt fo long walk d hand in hand with time: 
Moſt reverend Neſtor, I am glad to claſp thee. 

Neft. I would, my arms could match thee in:contention, 
As they contend with thee in courteſy?. | 

He8. I would, they could. | | 

Net. Ha! by this white beard, I'd fight with thee to- 

morrow. . 
Well, welcome, welcome!! I hare ſeen the time 

I vonder now how yonder city ſtands, 
When we have here her baſe and pillar by us. 

Hed I know your fivour, lord Ulyſſes, well. 
Ah, fir, there's many a Greek and Trojan dead, 
Since firſt Iſaw yourſelf and Diomed 
In Ilion, on your:Greekith embaſſy. 

LD. Sir, I foretold you then what would enſue : 
My propbecy.is but half his journey yet; 

For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Yon towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds“, 8 
| u 


2 *'Tis the ald N-ftor.] So, in Julius Ceſar : 
« Old Caflius ſtill.“ 
If the poet had the ſame idea in both paſſages, Æneas means, 
« Neſtor is {til the ſame talkative old man, we have long known him 
to be.” He may, however, only mean to inform Hector that Neftor 
is the perſon who has addreſſed him. Ma loxx. 
A. they contend, &c.] This line is not in the quarto. Jonxsox. 
4 Yon towers, wheſe wanton tops do buſi the claudi] So, in our authour's 
Rape of Luerece: - 
, 4 Threat ning cloud killing Ion with annoy.” . 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609: | 
« Whoſe towers bore bead ſo high, they 4% d the clouds,” 
Lion, according to Shakſpeare's authority, was the name of Priam's 
e, © that was one of the richeſt and the ſtrongeſt that ever was in 
all the world. And it was of height five hundred pes, beſides the 
height of the torcers, whereof there was great plenty, and ſo high as 
that it ſeemed to them that ſaw them from farre, tbry raught up unto 


le heaven.” The Deſiruttion of Trey, B. II. p. 478. - 
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Maſt kiſs their own ſcet. 
He; I muſt not believe you 2, 
There they ſtand yet; and modeſtly I ink, 
The fall of every. Phrygian ſtone will coſt 
A drop of Grecian blood : The end crowns all; 
And 1 old common arbitrator, time, 
Will one day end it. | 
Ulyf. So to him we leave it. 
Moſt gentle, and moſt valiant Hector, welcome: 
After the general, I beſeech you next 
To feaſt with me, and ſee me at my tent. 
Acbil. I ſhall foreſtall thee, lord Ulyſſes, thoys "a 
Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thees ; 
| have with exact view perus'd . Hector, 
And quoted joint by joint?. _ | 
He8. Is this Achilles? 4g 
Achil. J am Achilles. 
Hef. Stand fair, I m=y thee : bow me lookoa thee. | 


60 alſo Lydgare; Sign. F8, Sali 
Aud whanhe gan to eee 
He made it builde hye upon a roabe, 
«* It for to aſſure in his foundation, 
« And called it the noble Tien.” 
Shakſpeare was thinking of this n he wrote in the 
brſt act theſe lines. Troilus is the ſpeaker: 
4 Between our llium, and where ſhe reſides, i. & Troy}. 
Let it be call'd the wild and wand'ring fl MaLiaxe: 
S I fball foreflall thee, lord Ulyſſes, thou!— Should we not read 
| —tbough ? Notwithſtanding you have invited Hector to you? tent, L 


ſhall draw him firſt into mine. So, in n Fletcher's C ; 


id. R v. ix. p. 460: 


O diſſembling woman, 
« Whom I muſt reverence though. ” Trawirrr. 


The repetition of thou / was ancicntly uſed by one who meagt to 
inſult another. 80, in Tro 18 Ni bt: „if thou thou * bim Tome 4 


thrice, it ſhall not he amiſs.” Again, in the * 3 
.«* Thou ly'ft, thou jeſting monkey, thou 
Appin. 1 in the fiſt ſeene of the fifth act of — play of Trallus and 
:/:44 f —thou taſſel of a prodigal's purſe, tar /”” STEEYENS. 
Kr. 3teevens's remark isincontrovertibly truc;hyt Ulyſles had not 
\ laid any thing to excite fuch contempt. Malou. 
© Now, Hlecter, I beve fed mine eyer on thee :] The hint for this 
ſcene of alt cation between Achilles 604 Hector, is taken from La- 
gate. STERVENS, 
7 And quoted joint by Joint. ] To 4. is to obſerve. 80, i in Houle * 
I'm forry that with better heed and judgment 
I had not gute him.“ Srrzvxxs. 


F 2 Achil. 
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Achil. Behold thy fill. 

Hed. Nay, I have done already. * 

Achil. Thou art too brief; 1 Lil abe leres time, 
As I would buy thee, view thee limb: by limb. 

Hef. O, like a book of ſport thou It. read me ofer ; 
But there's more in me, than thou underſtand'ſt. + 4 
Why doſt thou ſo oppreſs me with thine eye? 

Acbil. Tell me, you heavens, in which part of his body 
/ Shall I deſtroy in whether there, there, or there? 
That I may give the local wound a name; 

And make diſtinct the very breach, whereout 
Hector's ꝑteat fpirit fle w: Anſwer me, heavens ! 

He8. It would difcrediv the bleſt gods, proud man, 
To anſwer ſuch:a queſtion : Stand again: 

_ *Think'ft thou to catch my life ſo pleaſantly, ' 

As to prenominate in nice 5; | 
| Where. thou wilt hit me dead? | 

Achil.1 tell thee, yea. 

Hef. Wert thou an oracle to tell me fo, 

I'd not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee well 
For I'll not kill chee there, nor there; nor there; 
But, by the forge that ſtirhy'd® Mars his helm, 
T'll kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o'er,— 
You wiſeſt Grecians, pardon me this brag, 

His inſolence draws folly from my lips; 

But I'H endeavour deeds to match theſe words, 
Or may I never | 

ax. Do not chafe thee, couſin ;— Ae 

And you, Achilles, let theſe threats alone, 

Till accident, or purpoſe, bring you to'tz. | 
You may have every day enough of Hector, 

If you have ſtomach ; the general Rate, IJ feat, 

_ Can ſcarce entreat you to be odd with bims. 

Hee. I pray you, let us keg you 4 in the field; 


chen ſtithy 'd—] A fiithy is the northern term for 8 The 
word is ſtill uſed in Yor e. MaLones. | 
0 the general fate, — "+ | 
Can ſcarce entreat you to be odd with Lim.] Ajax uuns to inſinuate 
that Achilles was afraid of 27 with Hector. Von may every 
day, ſays he, have enough of Hector if you chooſe it, but I believe 
the whole tate of Greece can ſcarcely prevail on you to engage 
with him. 
To have @ — to any thing, is, to have an A | 
| oN 
. We 


- 
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We have had pelting mw” ſince you refus d | 

The Greciang* cauſe. E © NEO | a 

Achil, Doſt thou entreat me, Heor? | | 

To-morrow do I meet thee, fell as death ;. 

To- night, all friends. 

Hee. Thy hand upon that match. 

Agam. Furſt, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent ; Px 

There i in the full convive we: afterwards, © | 3 | 

As Hector's leiſure and your bounties hall! 

Concur together, ſeverally entreat him. 

Beat loud the me, let the trumpets blow, 

That this great ſoldier may his welcome know. | 
CExeunt. all but 'T xo. and aver. 

Tro. My. lord Ulyſſes, tell me, I beſeech you, 

In what place of the field doth” Calchas keep? © ; 
L/, Ar Menelaus* tent, moſt prineely Trotlus :* 
There Diomed dorh feaſt with him to-night 3 © 
Who neither Jooks upon the heaven,.. nor earth, 

But gives all gaze and bent of amorous vie w 
On the fair Creſſid. 


Tro. Shall I, ſweet lord, be bound do you ſo muck, 
After we part from Agamemnon's tent, 
To bring me thither ? | 1 


Ulf. Yow ſhall command me, ſir. 

As gentle tell me, of what honour was | AE 
This Creſſida in Troy? Had ſhe no lover there, 

That wails her abſence ?- > 

Tro. O, ſir, to ſuch as boaſting ſhew their ſcars — 
A mock is due Will you walk 6 on, my lord? | 
She was beloy'd, ſhe lov'd ; ſhe is, and doth :- | | 
Bur, ſtill, feet love is food for fortunes tooth: e 


” —pelfing wan, ] i. e. petty, inconſiderable wars. gz 

Dconvive—] To convrve is to eq. This word is not pecunar” 

to Shakſpeare. I find it ſeveral times uſed in the Hiftory of _ _ 

Knight of the $wanne, bl. I. no date. STEEVENS. =— 
2 Beat loud the tabourines,] For this the quarto and the latter _— 


tions have T tafte your bountics,—The reading which I have given» 
from the folio ſeems choſen at the re viſion, ing which Far few | 


the word bounties. Jounxsox., 


Tabourines are ſmall drujas. The mum, in Antony and” 
| ACT 


Coypatra. Srkrexks. x 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 
The Grecian Camp. Before Achilles“ Tent. 

Enter Acuitkxs, and PaTxoctvs. 


Achil. T'll beat his blood with Greekiſh wine to-night, 
Which with my ſcimitar I'll cool to- motrrow . 
Patroclus, let us feaſt him to the height. 

Parr. Here comes Therſites. 


Enter Ta r wy 


Achil. How now, thou core of envy? _ 
Thou cruſty batch of nature?, what's the new? 
Ther. Why, thou pic ure of what thou ſeemeſt, and idol 
of 1deot-worthippers, here's a letter for thee 

Achil. From whence, fragment: 
Ther. Why, thou full diſh of fool, from Troy. 
Hur. Who keeps the tent now ? | Ly 

T her. The ſurgeon's box !, or the 2 wound. 
Hetr. Well ſaid, adverſity ! and what need theſe tricks ? 
Ther. Pr'ythee be filent, boy z I-profit not by thy talk: 
thou art thought ro be Achilles male varlet. 

Patro. Male wist you rogue! what's that? 
Ther. Why, his maſculine whote- Now the rotten diſ- 
eaſes of the ſouth, the guts-griping, ruptures, catarrhs, 


3 Theu cruſty bitch of nature,) Batch ;Bes all that is baked at 
one time, without heating the oven alreſh, 80, Ben Jonſon, in his 


Except he were of the ſame meal and batch.” *\ 
Again, in Decker's I this be not a goed Play, the Devil's in it, 1612: 
© The beſt is, there are but two batches of people moulded is this 
world.“ Therſires had already been called chi. STEVENS. 
* 7h: ſurgeon's he,] In this anſwet Therſites only quibbles upon 
the word tit, HANMER. - | 
Aale warlt—) Hanmer reads—male Barlit, plauſible enough, 
except that it ſeem too plain to require the explanadion which Patro- 
clas dehands. Jonson. . 
Tuts erpreſnlon is met with in Decker's Haag Whore, P. J. — tis 
a male warlet, ſure, my lord!“ Faun. Fre 
The perſon fpoken of in Deckers play "is Bellafronte, 2 harlot, 
ho is introduced in boy's cloaths. I have no doubt that the text is 
richt. Maron x. s loads 


Cc 


\ 


an . ov ff ”*. who $ 110 ; 1 
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lads o'gravel i“ the back, lethargies, cold palſies*, raw 
eyes, dirt-rotten livers, wheezing langs, bladders full of 
impoſthume, ſciaticas, lime-kilns i' the palm, incurable 
bone-ach, and the rivell'd fee-fimple of the tetter, take and 
take again ſuch prepoſterous diſcoveries ! 


meaneſt thou to curſe thus? ; 


Ther. Do I curſe thee ? 
tinguiſhable cur, no. 


material ſkein of ſleive filk®, thou green ſarcenet flap for a 
ſore eye, thou taſſel of a prodigal's purſe, thou? Ah, how 
the poor world is peſter'd with ſuch water - flies; dimiautives- 


of nature ! 6 | 


Aro. Out, gall*! , 
Ther, Finch egg 

Achil. My ſweet Patroclus, I am thwarted quite 
From my great ſe in to-morrow's battle, - 
Here is a letter from queen Hecuba z 

A token from her daughter, my fair love“ ;. 


8 - pale, -] This catalogue of. loathfome” maladies ends in 

the folio at cold This paſſage, as it- ſtands; is in the quarto: 

the retrenchment was in my opinion judicious It may be remarked, 

though it proves nothing, that, ofthe fewalterations made by Nikon 

in the ſecond edition of his wonderful poem, one was, an e p 

of the enumeration of diſeaſes, ' JOmwzoN:. wad 

7 es ruinous, &e.] Patreclùs reproaches Therſites' with deſor- 
mity, with having one part crowded into another. Jounsow., © 

The ſame idea occurs in the Second Part of King Henry TV : 

| « Crowd us and cruſt us tothis monſtrous form.” Srxxvrus. 

* —thou idle immaterial ffrin of ſiei ve fit, —) All the terms uſed 

by Therſites of Patroelos, are emblematically expreflive of flexibility, 

comphance, and mean officiouſneſs, JonnsoNn, 

Sietve fille has been already explained. MarLowr. : 

9 Out, gail] Hanmer reads——mt-gall, which anſwers well — 4 

to fach- egg: it has N appeared, that our authour thought the 


8 bitter gall. He is called nut, from the conglobation of 
tus form; but both the copies read—Out, gail/ Jonnson, 


| ſuppoſe he means to calf him finging bird, as implying an 
favourite, and yet more, ſomething more worthleſs, 22 bird in- 
the egg; or generally, a ſlight thing eaſily cruſhed. Jonnsox. 
A finch's egg , gaudy: but of ſuch terms of reproach it 
i difficult to pronounce the true fignification. STxzevens. 

* A token from ber daughter, &c.) This is a circumſtance taken from 
the ſtory book of The three deſtructions of Troy, Hauff u. 


Both - 


Patr. Why, thou damnable box of envy, thou, what 


Fur. Why, no, you ruinous butt? ; you whoreſon indiſ- 
Ther.. No? why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle im- 


Finch egg /] Of this reproach I do not know the exact — | 
uſe] 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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Both ta xing me, and gaging me to keop 
An oath that I have ſworn. I will not break it: 
Fall, Greeks; fail, fame; honour, or go, or ſtay ;- 


My major vow lies here, this Pi] obey.— 


Come, come, Therſites, help to trim my tent; 
This night in banqueting muſt ali be ſpent.— | 
Away, Patroclus. [ Exeunt Acnns. and Pars, 
Ther. With too much blood, and too little brain, theſe 
two may run mad ; but if with too much brain, and too 
little blood, they do, I'll be a curer of madmen. Here's 
Agamemnon,—an- honeſt fellow enough, and one that 
loves quails ; but he has not ſo much brain as ear-wax : And 
_ the goodly transformation of Jupiter there, his brother, the 
bull,—the primitive ſtatue, and oblique memorial of cuck- 
olds 3; a thrifty ſhooing-horn in a chain, hanging at his 
brother's leg,—to what form, but that he is, ſhoul® wit 
larded with malice, and malice forced with-wit*, turn him 
to? To an aſs, were nothing; he is both aſs and ox: to 
an ox were nothing; he is both ox and aſs. To be a dog, 
a mule, a cat, a ficchew, a toad, a lizard, an owl, a put- 


I And the goodly transformation Jupiter there, his brother, the bull ;,— 
Alenelaus the transformation of. Jupiter, that is, as himſelf explains 
it, the bull, on account of his horas, which be had as a cuckold. 
This cuckold he calls the primitive flatue of cuchelds ; i. e. his ſtory 
had made him fo famous, that he ſtood as the great archetype of his 
character, WarnpurTon, - - 
be memorial is called o4/ique, becauſe it was only indirectly ſuch, 
upon the common ſuppoſition that both bulls. and cuckolds were 
furniſhed with horns. . HzeaTa. | 
Perhaps Shakſ meant nothing more by this epithet than 
| borned, the bull's horns being crooked or oblique. Dr. W. I think, 
miſtakes. It is the bull, not Mn ns is flagrant Peer &c. 
ALONE. 
0 with wit,—) Stuffed with wit. A term of cookery. 
In this nme mmm us. 
OHNSON. 
By loving guails the pc et may mean loving the company of harlots. 
A quail is remarkably4alacious. STzzvixs. her 
In old French caille was ſynonymous to fille de joie. In the Did. 
| Camigite par Le Roux, under the article caille are theſe words: 
Chaud comme une call. 8 285 
Cailie coeſſee,Sobriquet qu'on donne aux femmes. Signiſie 
* « femme eveillée, amoureuſe.”” 
So, in Rabelais: Caillas coiſſces mignonnement chantans; 
which Motteus has thus rendered (probably from the old tranſlation): 
coated guails andlaced mutton, waggiſhly finging.” Om 


* 


*% 
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tock,- or a herring without a rde, I would not care : but to 
be Menelaus,—I would conſpire againſt deſtiny. Alk-me 
not what I would be, if I were not Therſnes ; for I care 
not to be the louſe of a lazar, fo 1 were net Me. 
Hey-day! ſpirius, and ſires : 
Enter Hzcrox, Txortvs, Ajax, Acan zuvor, Urruns- 
Nes rox, and Dion, with * n 


Agam. We go wrong, we go N 
Ajax. No, yonder tis; 
There, where we ſee the lights. 
H:8. I trouble you. 
Ajax. No, not a whit. 
Das. Here comes himſelf to guide you. 


Euter (ACHILLES: - 8 


Achil. Welcome, brave Hector welcome, —_ 4 
Agam- So now, fair prince of Troy, 1 bid good night. 
Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. 
. Thanks, and good night, to the Greeks? general. 
An. Good night, my lord. | 
Hef. Good night, ES lord Menelaus. 
Ther. Sweet. draught “ Sweet, quoth al ſweet dak, 
ſweet ſewers —- 
„ vo b e o 
thoſe | 
That go, or tarry. | 
Hum. Good night. " [ Excunt Acan. glen 
chil, Old Neſtor tarries ; and you too, Di _ 
Keep Hector company an hour or: two...” 
Dio. I cannot, lord; I have. important base 
The tide whereof is now. Good night, . great Hedor.- 


Hef. Give me your hand. Na 
- Ulyf Follow his torch, he goes to Calchas” tent ; | 
I' keep you company. | Lack 10 e 


Tro. Sweet ſir, you honour mo. 
Hef, And o, good night. 
CB DionzD ; Utrs: ad Tao. Aber 


Achil. Come, come, enter my tent. 
[ Exeunt Ach. Hxcr. Ajax, and Nasr. 


* CCC 
the diſtant lights. 9 

> Sn — s the old word for fri. ue 
« ke er wan 1 . * 
3 ber. 


/ 
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Wer. That ſame Diomed's a falſe· hearted vogue, a moſt 
unjuſt knave; I will no more truſt him when he leers, than 
I will a ſerpent when he hiſſes: he will ſpend his mouth, 
and promiſe, like Brabler the hound“; but when be per- 
forms, aſtronomers foretel it; it is prodigious, there will 
come ſome change ; the. ſun borrows of the moon, when 
Diomed keeps his word. I will rather leave to ſee Hector, 
than not to dog him: they ſay, he keeps a Trojan drab”, 
and uſes the traitor Calchas? tent: Pl aſter. Nothing but 
lechery ! all incontinent varlets! _  % Ta 
SCENE II. 
The ſame. Before Calchas Tent. 
- Enter Diouzp. 1 5 
Dio. What are you up here, ho ? fpeak. 
Col. {wvithin.} Who calls? * 
Dio. Diomed. — Calchas, I think. — Where's your 
daughter ? 1 | 
Cal. \ within.) She. comes to you. = 
Enter TxoiLus, and Urrssts, at # tiſlance ; after them 
Tursstrxs. Ab 
Du. Stand where the torch may not diſcover us. 
. Enter CRESSAIDA. l 


"I Tro. Creſſid comes forth to him 


Dio. How now, my charge ? 
re. Now, my Tweet guardian I Hark, a word with 
you: i red 1 5 LVM dert. 
Us SG as 675 f 
7 will any man at ght s. | 
4 And any man may fing ber, if he tan take her 
elif? ; ſhe's noted. Hud go g r 


6 — be will ſpend bis mouth, und prum qt, like Brabler ib honnd:) If 
a bpund gives bis mouth, and is not the ſeent ef the game, he is by 
called a hate or brobler. The yiraverb Tays, Brabling cur? 

never want ſore ears, ANONYMUS. _ 3 | 


— th; + Trejan drab, This character of Diomed 
3s ISR Liens "ug wy 8. : | 


” 
— 


: 


* ? man at fir .] W | at 
a ES nn args 


9 — ber cliff4] That is, her key. Clf;Brench. | Jonnvov. 
wp, &. e. a mark in muſick at the beginmgof the inesefaſong; 
wnd is the indication of dhe pitch, and beſpoake whit King of ve 


' S 4 
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Dio. Will you remſember ? volt 

Cre. Remember? yes. 

Dio. Nay, but do then; 0 your mind be coupled 
with your words. 


Tro. What ſhould ſhe remember? 


UlyF Liſt! 7 
Cre. Sweet hodey Greek, core me W to o folly. - 
Ther. Roguery ! | . | 


Dio. Nay, then,— 
Cre. I'll tell you what. 
Dio. Pho! pho! come, tell à pia: You are 4. 
> ſworn.— 
Cre. In faith, I cannot: What would you have me do? 
Ther. A juggling trick, to be-—decretly-open. 
Dio. What did you ſwear you would. beſtow on me 22 
Cre. I pr'ythee, do not hold me to mine oath; 
Bid me do any thing but ny ba en Greek. 
Dio. Good night. 
Tro. Hold, patience ! | 
- Ub. How now, Trojan? 
Cre. Dromed,— 
Dio. No, no, good night: IAl be your fol no more. 
Tro. Thy better muſt. - 
Cre. Hark, one word in your ear. 
Tro. O plagne and madneſs ! 


Ulyſ.- — are mov'd, prince; let us depart, I pray 


Leſt your Sifpleaſure ſhould enlarge idfelf * 
To wrathful terms: this place is dangerous ä 
The time right deadly; I beſeech You, g0- 

Tro. Behold, I pray ou! 

D. Now; good my lord, go off: 
You flow to great deftoutton* ; come, my lord. % | 

Fas - 


* baſe, tenour, or treble, be 32 J — 
So, in The Chances, by Beaumont and Fletcher, where Antonio, -- 
employing muſical terms, ſays, * 
em done but my C. ai ſerve turn?” Srervens, - 
ce oe means, I think, your impetuofity / 
is ſuch as mu expole to imminent danger, MALoNE. - | 
The folio has: 4 n | |, 
You flow to great radio. * i 
The quarto: * A, | 
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Tro. I pr'ythee, ſtay. 5.20 | 
Ub. Yo 4 


Lou have not patience; came. 4 
Ter. IL. pray you, ſtay ; by bell, and all hell's torments,. 
I will not ſpeak a word. | 5 

Dio. And fo, good night. | 
Cre. Nay, but you part in anger. 
Tro. Doth that grieve thee ?. 
O wither'd truth ! 
DL. Why, how now, lord? 
Tro. By Jove, I will be patient. 
Cre. Guardian !—why, Greek 
Dis. Pho, pho ! adieu; you palter. 
Cre. In faith, 1 do not ;; come hither once again. 
Da. You ſhake, my lord, at ſomething; will you go 7 
You will break out. | | | 
Tro. She ſtrokes his cheek ! 
DUV Come, come. N. U EW 
Tro. Nay, ſtay ; by Jove, I will not. fpeak a word: 
There is between my will and all offences | 
A guard of patience :—ftay a little while. 
Ther. How the devil luxury, with his fat rump, and 
potatoe finger, tickles theſe together ? ! Ery, lechery, try + 


10. 


I would adhere to the old reading. Tou flor to great defiruftion, or 

aien, means, the4ide of your imagination wilt hurry you either 

to noble death from the hand of Diomed, or to the height of madneſs 
from the predominance of your own paſſions. STEzvens. 

Poſſibly we ought to read deftrudion, as Ulyſſes has told Troilus 


juſt before, that — 
> this place is dangerous; ; 
« This time right deadly.” Maso. 25 
? How the devil luxury, - with bis fat rump, and the Jorge, 
tichle: theſe together . 3 was the a et ety y the 
fchool divines, to expreſs the fin of incontinence, which accordingly 
bs called luxury, in all our Engliſh writers. In the Summe Theologie 
* Compendium of Tho. Aquinas, P. 2. II. Quaſt. CLIV. is de Zuxurie 
Parti, which the author diſtributes under the heads of Simplex Fore 
nicatio, Adulterium, Inceflus, Stuprum, Naprus, *&c. and Chaucer, in 
his Parſon's Tale, deſcanting on the ſeven deadly fans, treats of this 
nader the title, De Zuxuria. Hence ia X. Lear, our author uſes the 
word in this peculiar ſenſe : 
4 « To't Zuxvry pell-mell, for I want ſoldiers.” 
But why is luxury, or laſciviouſneſs, ſaid to have a potatoe finger ? 
This root, which was in our author's time but newly imported from 
America, was conſidered as a rare exotic, and eſteemed a very ſtrong 
"provocative. As the plant is fo common now, it may entertain the 


& {7 


TROILUS Am CRESSIDA. 8 aw. 
Dio. But will you then? 7 
[wi 


Cr. Talk Felbhaweantiinndf 5 
Dio. Give me ſome token for the ſurety of it. 
cen. 2 


reader to ſee how it is deſcribed by Gerard in his Herbal, 1597, 
. 780, | | 
5 This plant, which is called of ſome Skyrrits of Peru, is generally 
of us called Potatus, or Potatoes —T here is not any that hath written 
of this plant therefore, I refer the deſcription thereof unto thoſe 
that ſhall hereafter have further knowledge of the fame.” Yet I have 
had in my garden divers roots (that I bought at the Exchange in 
London)-where they flouriſhed until winter, at which time they 
periſhed and rotted. They are uſed to be eaten roaſted in the aſhes. 
Some, when they be ſo roaſted, infuſe them and ſop them in wine; 
and others, to give them the greater grace in eating, do. boil them 
with prunes, Howſoever they be dreſſed, they comfort, nouriſh, 
and ſtrengthen the bodie, procure bodily A, and that with greedineſs.” 
Shakſpeare alludes to chis quality of patter, in the Merry Hives 
Windſor : * — Let the (ky rain petatucr, hail kiſling-c , and 
w eringoes ; let a tempeſt of provecation come.” bac : 

Again, in Chapman's May Day, 1611 ; © — a banquet of oyſter- 
pics, ſkerret-roots, putatee, eringoes, and divers other whetſtones of 
venery.” Again, in Decker's F this be not. a. good Play the Devil is 
in it, 1612: 4 7 

« Potatoes eke, if you ſhall lack, 

: « To cortoborate the back“ "= 

Again, in Sir W.D'Avenant's Love and Honour, 1649 : 

« You ſhall find mea kind of ſparrow, widow ; 

« A barlcy-corn goes as far as a potatoes.” | 
Again, in the Eu Brother, by B. and Fletcher: 

« A banquet,— well, potatoes and eringoes, 

% And as I take it; cantharides: Excellent!“ 
Again, in Holinſhes's Chronicle, Deſcription of England, p. 167 : 

N Ol the potato and ſuch venerous roots, &c. 1 ſpeake not.“ 
Laſtly, in Sir John Harrington's Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1596 : „Per- 
haps you have been uſed to your dainties of potatoes, of caveare, erin- 

us, plums of Genowa, all which-may well enereaſe your appetite to 

everall evacuations - 

It appears from Dr. Campbell's Political & of Great. Britain 
that potatoes were brought into Ireland about the year 1610, oy 
that they came firſt from Ireland into Lancaſhire. It was however 
forty years before they were much cultivated- about London, A 
this time they were diltioguiſhed from the Spaniſh. by the name of 
Virginia potators,—0r battatas, which is the Indian denomination of 
the Spaniſh ſort. The Indians in Virginia called them openvrt. Sir 
Walter Ralcigh was the firſt who planted them in Ir Authors 
differ as to the nature of this vegetable, as well as in teſpect of the 
country from whence it origiually came. Switzer calls it Har 


another. very. reſpectable naturaliſt conceives it to be @ native of 


Arnis. COL. b 
Cre. 
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Cre. I'll fetch you one. Wh N 0.7 Fei. 


Uly. You have ſworn patience. 
Tro. Fear me not, my lord; 


J will not be myſelf, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel; I am all patience. _ 


Re-enter CxESGAIDA. 


Ther. Now the pledge; now, now, now! | 
Cre. Here, Diomed, keep this ſleeve . 


$ — Beep this tv. The cuſtom of wearing'a lady's be for 2 


fxvour, is men in Hall's Chronicle, fol. 12 : One ware on his 


Head-piece his Tady's eve, and another. bare on his helme the glove | 


of his * ; 4 
Again, in the ſecond canto of the Baron War: by Drayton: 
* Alady's high-fpirited Haſtings — 
Again, in the MoxTz Axrnox, 85 ET", 
TY queen Genever wiſt that Sir 


anger,” Holinſhed, p. 844, ſays K. Henry VIII.“ had on his head 
a ladies fee full of diamonds.” 
adopted by Shakfpeare from Chaucer. T. and C. J. 5. og: « She 
made him were a pencell of her fleve.” A pencil] is a ſmall pennen or 
ſtreamer. Srrrvxxs. pe 
In an old play (in fix acts) called Hiffriomaſtix, 1610, this incident 
ſeems to be burleſqued. Troiſur and Creffida are introduced by way 
of interlude, and Creffida breaks out: 
« O knight, with valour in thy face, 
« Here take my ſkreene, wear it for grace; 
« Within thy helmet put the ſame, 
Therewith to make thine enemies lame. | 
A little old book, The Hundred Hyforyer of Troye, tells us, “ Bry- 
cya, whom maſter Chaucer called Creſſcyde, was a damoſell of great 
beaute ; and yet was more quaynte, mutable, and full of vagaunt con- 
dyfions.” Farmers. | 


Launcelot beare the red 
ficeve of the faire maide of Aſtolat, ſhe was nigh out of her minde for 


The circumſtance, however, was 


-———HS 


What Mr. Stcevens bas obſerved on the ſubject of /adier* is 


certainly true; but the ſleeve given in the preſent inftance by Creſſida 
to Diomed, was the fleeve of Troilus, which he had preſented to her 
on their ſeparation. It may beſuppoſed to be an ornamented cuffe, 
fuch perhaps as was worn by ſome of our young nobility at a tilt, in 
Bhakgpeare's age. Matove. 2 
On ſecond confideration, I believe the lee vr of Troilts, which is 
here given to Diomed, was ſuch a one as was f worn at 


tournaments. See Spenſer's Niem of Ireland, p. 43, , 2633 :» 


« Alfo the deepe fmocke five, which the Iriſh women uſe, they 
fay, was old Spaniſh, and is uſed yet in e yet that 
mould ſeeme rather to be an old Engliſh faſhion, for in armory the 
Faſhion of the manche which is given in armes by many, being in. 
d eed nothing elſe but a flerve, is faſhioned much like to * arte 

Be wie +» MALONE. 


9. ' | | ' Tro. 
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Tro. O beauty! Wy coy Hei wn Arg i: Sei! 1 his 
Where is thy faith? EY: W cvth 
— — 

ro, I will be 3 n 
Cre. You look upon that ſleeve; Behold it well 5 
He lov'd me—09 wench -e 4'me again. 
Dio. Whole was't? * 
Cre. It is no matter, now I hav't again, 
I will not meet with you to-morrow night : 
I pr'ythee, Diomed, viſit me no more. | 
Ther. Now the ſharpens * ſaid, wheſton, 
Dio. I ſhall have it. 
Cre. What, N 
Cre. O, all you gods 0 prerey rer pledge { 
Thy maſter now lies thisking in his 4 
Of thee, and me; and ſighs, and takes my glove; + 
And gives memorial dainty kiſſes to itt, 
As I kiſs thee .. Nay, do not ſnatch it from me; 
He, that takes that, muſt take my heart withal. + 
Dio. I had your heart neg this follows it. 
Tro. I did fwear patience. 
Cre. 9 3 not have its Diomed "aich you Hal 


P11 give Ye biene; elle. e 0 16 
Dio. I will have this ; Whoſe was it? 2 

Cre. It is no matter. 

Dio. Come, tell me whoſe it was. * 
Cre. Twas one's that lov'd me baer than you will 
But, now you have it, take is. 74 
Dio. Whoſe was it? : 


Cre. By all Diana's waiting-women 3 


A I kiſs ther. hn old editions, 

As 1 kiſs 3 

Die. Nay, do not ſnatch it from me. 

Un He, that takes that, muſt take my heart withal. 

Dr. Thirtby thinks this ſhould be all placed to Creſſida. She had the 

ecve, and was kiffing it rapruroufly : and Diomed fnatches 1 = back 

from her. Txzo0BALD, 

5 By A Dimna waitiny=wonen yonder.] i. e. the ftars which the 

points to. WARBURTON, 

So, in our anthour's Rape of Luerete : "EIS 

The. _fver-fbiuing queen he would diftzin ; 

« Her twinehng gau too, 9 ; | 
Through night 's black boſom not peep again.” 


MaLlone. 


And 


= 
PR — — 


— 
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And by herſelf, I will not tell you whoſe. 10 
Dio. Tomorrow will I wear it on my helm; | 


And grieve his ſpirit, that dares not challenge it. | 
Tro. Wert thou the e wor it it on thy horn, 


It ſhould de challen gd. . 


Cre. Well, —_— tis love, tis pat aa yu it un 
not; 

I will not keep my word. 

Dio. Why then, — 2 | 
Thou never ſhalt mock Diomed again. 

Cre. You ſhall not go: One cannot peak a mo: 
But it ſtraight ſtarts you. 

Dio. I do not like this 1 

Ther. Nor I, by Fre but that likes not doo 
Pleaſes me beſt. % 

Dio. What, ſhall I come ? the hour 2 

Cre. Ay, come : O Jove t— a 
Do, come :—I ſhall be plagu'd. 

Lio. Farewel till then. 

Cre. Good night. I pr'ythee, com. [Zi Die. 


| Troilus, farewel * ! one eye yet looks on thee; 


- 


But with my heart the other eye doth ſee 7,— 
Ah! poor our ſex I this fault in us I find, 
The error of our eye directs our mind: 


What error leads, muſt err: O then conclude, 


6 Troilus, farewel !) The ee of Creſſida and „ 
more immediately formed from Chaucer than from Lydgate; for 
though the latter mentions them both chatacteriſtically, he does not 
ſufficiently dwell on either to have furniſhed Shakſpeare with many 
circumſtances to be ound in this tragedy. Lydgate, ſpeaking of 
Creſſida, ſays only: 

® She gave her heart and love to Diomede, 

« To ſhew what truſt there is in woman kind; 
For ſheof her new love no ſooner ſped, 
« But Troilus was clean out of her mind, 

+6. As if ſhe never had him known or ſeen, 

4. Wherein I cannot gueſs what ſhe did mean.” 


7 | STEEVENS. 


| 7 But rwith my beart the ather. ye doth .- l think it ſhould be 


read thus : 
But en heart roith the other eye doth ſee. Jouxsox. 
Perhaps, rather : 
But with the other eye my beart doth fee, Tyawnmrr. 
There is ſurely no need of change. One eye, ſays Creſſida, looks 


: on Een * * _ m ed, 1 my heart is fixed. 


_ MarLovxe. 


r 


*#+ 


TP. 
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Minds, ſway'd by eyes, are full of turpitude. L=. 
Ther. 3 ee ſhe could nor publiſh more % 

Unleſs ſhe ſay'd, My mind is now turn'd A f . 
Ulyf. All's nnn. N aw TER 
Tro. It is. „ | "ry „ Die 
V. Why ſtay we then? bus ebe e 
Tro. To make a recordation to my ſouk N 

Of every ſyllable that here was ſpo cke. 

Bur, if el how theſe two did co- act, 17 | 

Shall I not lie in publiſhing @ truth ? | + 

Sith yet there is acredence in my heart, 

An eſperance ſo obſtinately "wx top 

That doth invert the atteſt of eyes and ears 93. 

As if thoſe organs had deceptious functions, 

Created only to calumniate. 

Was Creſſid here? | 
V. I cannot conj es Trojan. o 
Tro. She was not, fu 8 | 

Ulyſſ. Moſt fure, the was. "OY 

Tre. Why, my negation. hath. N of d. 
Ulyſ. Nor mine, my lord: Creikd was here but now- 
Tro. Let it not be believ'd for womanhood? - - © 

Think, we had mothers ; do not give advantage 

To ſtubborn criricks—apt, without a theme, 

For depravation *,—to ſquare the. general ſex . * 

By Creſſid's rule: rather think this not Creſßd. 

What bath the done, prince that an folly 

mothers ? | 

To. Nothing at all, unleſs that this were ſhe. 
Ther, Will be ſwagger himſelf out on's own' DIY 

. Tro, This ſhe ? no, — — Diomed's . „ 

If beauty have à ſoul, this is not ſhe; - ED 

If ſouls guide vows, if vows * ſanQimony, 


- * ; 


* 


L — 


Ae of geb foe could nat publiſh mave,) She could not publiſh 


a ſtronger proof. | JounzoN. 

9 That doth invert the atteft of cher and cars; } That turns the very 
teſtimony of ſeeing and hearing againſt themſelves.” TuronaLD. - 

+ Þ canntt conjure, Trojan.) 1 . 
form of Cxeſſida. Jouxnso s. 

* — n give advantage 


* 


E 
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If ſanctimony be the gods? delight, | | 


If there be rule in unity itſelf 3, 


This was not ſhe. O madneſs of diſcourſe,. 
That caufe ſets up with and againſt itſelf ! 
Bi- fold authority ©! where reaſon can revolt 
Without perdition, and loſs aſſume all reaſon 
Without revolt“; this is, and is not, Creſſid! 
Within my ſoul there doth commence a fight ? 
Of this ſtrange nature, that a thing inſeparate 
Divides more wider“ than the ſky and earth ;. 
And yet the ſpacious breadth of this diviſion: 
Admits no orifice for a point, as ſubtle 

As Arachne's broken woof, to enter 


3 1f there be rule in unity itſelf,} May mean, If there be certainty in 
unity. if it be a rule that one is one. Jonunson: - | f 
The rule alluded to is a very fimple one; that-ore cannot be 1750. 
This woman therefore, ſays Troilus, this falſe one, cannot be that 
Creſſida that formerly plighted her faith to me. Matone. 
* — againſt itſelf!) Thus the quarto The folio readis—againſt 
If the preceding line alto I have followed the quarto. The 
10 reads Th ö not ſhe” Malone, - ; 
5 e This ir the reading of the quarto, The folio. 
us: — 
ere hs a" that rein i which a man reaſons at once 
{or nd ph OY rity which he knows not to be valid. 
quarto is right. Nestes. 


Without revolt ;]} The worde lf — 
common ſenſe, but they mean the 4% or perdition of reaſon. Jon xSOx. 

7 Within my ſoul there doth commence a fight —] 80, in Hamlet: 

« Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting.” MaLont. 

* — a thing inſeperable—) i. e. the plighted troth of lovers. Troi- 
Jus confiders it inſeparable,or at leaſt that it ought never to be broken, 
though he has un y found that it ſometimes is. MALoNr. 

* — more wider —) Thus the old copies. _ modern — 
following Mr. Pope, read—fer wider ; though we have a ſimilar phra- 
ſcology with the preſent in almoſt 3 we 

9 As Arachie's broken wwoef, to enter.) My quarto, which is print- 
ed for R. Bonian, 1609, reads—Aridchna's broken woof; the other, 
which is ſaid to be undated, reads, as Mr. Steevens fays, Ariathn 7. 
"The folio Arina, . Mr. Steevens hopes the maſtake was not ori- 
ginally the authour's, but I think it extremely probable that be pro- 
nounced the ward as a word of four ſyllables. — . 
; 45 : ; b nc 3, 


— 
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Fallen O inſtance ! ſtrong as Plato's gates; 
Creſſid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: |. 
Inſtance, O inſtance ! ſtrong as heaven itſelf; 

The bonds of heaven are flipp'd, dilloly'd, and loos*d q 
And with another knot, "Ly Bs te T | 
The fractions of her fairh, orts of her kat =p K ** 
The fragments, Craps, the bits, and g reli ro 
Of her 5 er- eaten fach, are bound to Diomed *. 8 
O. May worthy Troilus“ be half attach 4 
With that which here his doth expreſs? 
Tro. Ay, Greek; and that ſhall be — 1a wel 
In characters as red as Mars his heart 
Inflam'd with Venus: never did young man fancy 
With ſo eternal, and fo fix'd a foul. 
Hark, Greek; As much as I do Cxeſſid love, 
So much by weight bate I her Diomed ; | 
That ſleeve is mine, that he'll bear on his helm-;: 
Were it a caſque compos d by Vulcan's ſkill, 
My ſword ſhould bite it 1 got the dreadful n 


enn 5 
Pn SSM | 
ee t ua 
1 N e ec | ry 
The fragments, /wapr, the bits, and greg 
V ber 0'er-eaten Faith, are bounds £ Fe ae 


of the moſt dclicate kind. < Her o'er eaten faith“ ment, 1 _ 
ber troth 33 to Troilus, of which ſhe was ſurfeited, and, like 
one who has over-catet himſelf, had thrown of: All the p preceding 
words, the fragment d ſcraps, Ne. ſhow that this was Shakſpeare s. 
meaning. 80, in Tue 
Give me e of it TaaGek); . 
The appetite may ſichen, and fo die.” | 
Again, mere appoſitely, in £7 ing Henry IV. P. II. 7 
The commonweatth 18 fic# of their dern wet 7 
6 * Their over-greedy LOVE hath ſurfeited. — 
O thou many ! with what load app 8 
© Dia thonbem bexveri —— — 
„Before he was what thou oneit Nr d be! 
Krad britg now trimm'd in thine own defites, | 
« Thou, beaftly Auer, art fo 
„That thou N eol N th to 8 ” Maler. 
"3 10 worthy Traits, &c.] Can Troflas [Telco thi oceaſion 


balf of chr be urters? A BO AR W 


ANION. 
| mieny 


e 
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Which ſhipmen do the hurricans call 
Conſtring'd in maſs by the almighty fin, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune”s ear 
In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted word 
Falling on Diomed. 
Ther. He'll tickle it for his concupy. 
Tro. O Creſſid! O falſe Creffid ! falſe, fake; falſe ! 
Let all vntruths ſtand by thy ſtained name, 
And they'll ſeem glorious. _ 
Ju O, contain yourſelf; ' 
Your 2 1 draws ears hither. | 
Enter LENT AS: 3 


Farewel, 6 | fair nbd: Diomed, * 
| 25 To ** wear à caſtle on thy head a! 
I'll bring you to the gates. | 
7 ceept-difttached — 1 e 
* Txot.vs, Anzas, and ULys31s. 
Ter. Would, I. could meet. chat rogue Diomed! I 
would croak like a raven; I would bode, I would bode. 
Patroclus will give me any thing for the intelligence of this 
whore : the parrot will not do more for an mond, than 
he for a commodious drab. Lechery, leche ; ftill, wars 
and pron 3 . elſe holds faſhion: A ag devil 
take them! Exit. 
„ Ls 8s C EN E D nan ns" 
Troy. Before Priam's Palace. 
Enter Hector, and ANDROMACHE. 
And. When was my lord ſo much Thai W 
To ſtop his ears  admoniſhment ? 


4 —» ard Tear @ caſtle on thy bead /] i. c. defend 2 bead with 
armour of more than cqmmon ſecurity. 80, in The moft ancient and 
famous biflory of the renowned Prince Arthur, edit. 1634; ch. 158: 
Do thou thy beſt, ſaid Sir, Gawaine, therefore hie thee faſt that 
thou wert gone, and wit thou well we ſhall ſoone come after, and 
break the ſtrongeſt cle that thou. haſt upon thy head. Heer a 
211 therefore, ſeems to be a figurative cxpreſſion, fignil by. 

over your bead ; Tn IS I up ot 7 
5 ucer Sir Thopas is repr a way 
Lale his helmet. E 
Unarm, 
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Vnarm, unarm, and do not Gght to-day, 
Has. You train me to offend. you; get you in: 
By all the everlaſting gods, III gs. 2 
And. My dreams will, ſure, Fore, _— to he ag 
Hef. No more, I fay.. | Aa 


Euter n 


Caf. Where is my brother Hector? 

And. Here, ſiſter; arm'd, and bloody in intent: 

Conſort with me in lood ad dear petition, 

Purſue we him on knees; for I have dreamt 

Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 1 

Hach nothing been but ſhapes and forms of Naghter. As | 
Caſ. O, it is true. ö il 

Hee, Ho! bid 9 rumpet ſoupd | 

Caſ. No notes of ſally, for the heavgns, ſweet brother. 

He#. Begone, I ſay; the gods have heard meſwear. 

Caſ. The gods are deaf to hot and peeviſh vows; 10 | | 

They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd | 

Than ſpotted livers in the facrifice, + 0 = 

And. O! be perſuaded : Do not count it holy. 

To hurt by being juſt: it is as lawful, 

For we would give mach, to uſe violent thefts, 

And rob in the behalf 2 E 


' 
' 


— 1 | 
= 


a of on might 4. taken either from od cen, or _ i 

following paſſage in Chaucer's Nonnes Profics Tale, late edit, v. 15147. — 
Lo hire Andromacha, Hectores wif, i 

That day that Hector ſhulde leſe his lif, © 

'«« She dremed on the ſame night beforne, 

« How that the bf of Hector ſhuld be lorne, 

If thilke-day he went into battaille-: | . 

„ She warned him, but it might pot availleg - 

He went forth for to ſighten vathelesg , 

And was yſlain anon of Achilles.“ Srrrvrxs. ' 

My dreams of laſt night will prove ominous to the day; forbode | 

Ill to it, c So, in the &- 

ſcventh — of this act: 

« — the quarrel's moſt ominous to ws.” ; | 

Again, i in King Richard III. 6 | | 

— — ͤ thou bloody priſon, 11. \4 

« Fatal and ominous ts noble peers !” | | 

Mr, Pope, and all the ſubſcquent editors, read—will prove ond | 

* to-day. MALONE. 

— Do not count it 


Le op of is ef, | h ' 


For 


— — — 8 


— 


% 
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Caf. It is the purpoſe”, that makes ſtrong the vow ; 
But vows, to every purpoſe, muſt Ran nn 
Unarm, ſweet Hector. 47 2a 

He#. Hold you fill, I fay ; $8 


Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate: 


Life every man holds dear; but the dear man: 
Holds . far more preclons-dear than life — - 


Enter Tzortvs. * 


How now, young man ? mean” thou to fight to-day ? 

And. Caſſandra, call my father to perſuade. - 
LA . 

Het. No, faith. youn r doft thy harneſs, youth, 

I am to-day i' the vein of chival 

Let grow. thy ſine vs till their hve be ſtrong, 

A nd tempt not yet the bruſhes of the war. 

Unarm thee, go; and doubt thou not, brave boy, 

I'll ſtand, to-day, for thee, and me, and Troy. 
Tro. Brother, you have a vice of werey in you, 


by 


For 3 much, bete es theft, 
And rob in the behalf of charity.) i.e. ſays Mr. Trebur, to uſe 
violent theſts, hecayſe we would give much. The folio has— 
For we would cent give much to as violent thefts ; 
— flording no ſenſc, I have adopted an emendation 1 ſed by 
yrwhitt. He ſuppoſes, with ſome probability, that the w 
5 erept into the text from the line laſt but one. Mr, Rowe ” 


the knot, inſtead of untying it, by reading— 


For ws to count we give what's gain 4 1 theft, 
and all the ſubſequent editors have copied him. The laft "WW lines 
are not inthequarto,thecompoſitor's eye having probably paſſed over 
them; in conſequence of which the next ſpeech of Cafſandra is in that 
copy given to Andromache, and joined with the firſt line of this. 

In the firſt part of Andromache's ſpeech the alludes to a doctrine 
which Shakſpeare has often enforced. © Do not think you are acting 
virtuouſty by adhering to an oath, if you have ſworn to ds amiſe. So, 
in King . John : 

here doing tends toill, | 
„The truth is then est dohe, not doing it.“ Maroxx. 

7 Ji. i the furpeſ.—] Ihe mad propheteſs ſpeaks here with all the 
coolneſs and judgment of a ſlilful caſuiſt. «The eſſence of a lawful 
vow, is a lawful purpoſe, and the vow of which the endis wropg muſt 
not be regarded as cogent.” Jon NSON, 

8 tar man | Valuable man. ''The modern editors read—brqv: 
man. The 5 4 20 of the word is in our authour's manner. 

Jouxsox. 

Brave was ſubſtituted for dear by Mr. Pope, MALoNE. 

| | Which 


TROTLUS' A enrSs,m i. yy 


Which better fits a lions, than a man. | 
Hef. What vice is that, good Troilus? 4500 me bor it. 
Tro. When many times the captive Grecians fall, 5 

Even in the fan and wind of your fair Wer, 4. 

You bid them riſe, and d N Ar BOAT ul en 
Hef, O, tis fair play. on Hum . 
Tro. Fool's play, by heavei; Hear, | 
Hee, How now? how now? | 
Tro. For the love of all the gods, 3 

Let's leave the hermit pity with our mothery nk 

And when we have our armours buckled on, Sake 

The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords ; 

Spur them to ruthful work, rein them from ruth. 
Hed. Fie, ſavage, fie 
Tro. Hector, then tis wars. > 
Hef. 'Troilus, I would not have Vo. 
Tro. Who ſhould withhold me? os gin 

Not fate, obedience, nor the-hand of Mars 

Beckoning with firy truncheon my retire 3 

Not Priamus and Heeuba on knees, 

Their eyes o'er-galled with recourſe of tears“; 

Nor you, my brother, with true ſword drawn, 

Oppos'd to hinder-me, thould fb N ways ' 

But by my ruin. 


Re-enter CAssAN DRA, with PRIAM. 


Caf. Lay hold upon him, Priam, hold him faſt: 
He is thy crutch; now if thou loſe thy ſtay, 
Thou on himdeaning, and all Troy on thee, 
Fall all rogether., 
Pri. Come, Hector, come, go back: 
Thy wife hath dreamt; thy mother hath had viſions; 6 
Calfandra doth foreſee ;/ and I myſelf 
Am like a prophet ſuddenly eorapt, 
To tell thee—thar this day is ominous 2 
Therefore, come back, 


9 Which better fits a lion, | The traditions and. ſtories - — 
darker ages abounded with examples of the lion's generoſity. 
the ſuppoſition that theſe acts of * true, Troilus I 
nat improperly, that to ſpare aguiuſt r by mere inſtiact of pity, 
became rather a generous beaſt thau a wiſe man. Jouns0N. 

Hence Spenſer's Una attended by a lion. Faery Queen, I. iii. 7. Sec 
alſo Sir Perceval's lion in Morte Arthur. B. XIV. c. ö. T. Wax rox. 


* —with recourſe of tears ;] i. e. tears that continue to courſe one 
another down the face, WARBUATON. 
| Hee. 


— 
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Hed. Aneas is a- field 
And I do ſtand engag' d to many Greeks, 
Even in the faith of valour, to appear 
This morning to them 7 
Hi. But thou ſhalt not go. 
Hed. I muſt not break my faith. 
You know me dutifyl.; therefore, dear ſir, 
Let me not ſhame reſpect; but give me leave 
To take that courſe by your conſent and voice, 
Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam. 
Caf. O Priam, yield not to him. | 
And. Do not, dear father. = 
Hef. Andromache, I am offended with you: 
Upon the love you bear me, get you in. | 
Tn Dip alia denies Gar. 
ro 18 dreaming, us pir 
Makes all theſe 92. — ö e 
Caſ. O farewel, dear Hector“. | 
Look, how thou dy'{t.! Jook, how thy eye turns pale 
Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vents.! 
Hark, how Troy roars:! how Hecuba cries out 
How poor Andromache ſhrills her dolours forth * ! 
Behold, deſtruction, frenzy“, and amazement, 
Like witleſs anticks, one another meet, | 
And all cry Hector! Hector's dead! O Hector! 
Tro. Away — Away! wat 
_ Caf. Farewel. Yet, ſoft: — Hector, 1 take my leave : 
Thou doſt thyſelf and all our Troy deceive.  [ Exv. 
Hed. You are amaz*d, my liege, at her exclaim : 
Go in, and cheer the town: we” I forth, and fight; 
Do deeds worth praiſe, and tell you them at night. 
Pri. Farewel: The gods with ſafety ſtand about thee ! 
[ Exeunt ſeveratly PRIiAM and Hictor. Alarums. 
Tro. They are at it; hark! Proud Diomed, believe, 


T1 O farewel, dear Hactor;] The interpoſition and clamorous ſorrow 
of Cafſandra were copied by our author from Lydgate. Srxxvxxs. 
E ſhrills her doleur:, &c.] So, in Heywood's Silver Age, 1613 3 
| Through all th* abyſs I have rid thy daughter's loſs, 
„% With my concave trump.” STEeEvens, © 
3 Bebold deſtruction, frenzy, &e. So the quarto. The editor of 
the folio, for ahl ui fubſtituted difraion. The original reading 
appears to me far preferable. MaLoxs. | 
F 0 . * ' s I come 


5 


= 
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I come to loſe my arm, or. win my fleeve*. | 


As TxoiLvs is going out, enter, from the 
— - DARUS, © 8 
Pan, Do you hear, my lord ? do you hear ? 
Tro; What now ? | 1 3 
Pan. Here's a letter com: from yon” poor girl. 
To. Let me read. UE R 
Pon. A whoreſon ptiſick, a whoreſon 'raſcally ptiſick fo 
troubles me, and the fooliſh fortune of this girl; and what 
one thing, what another, that I ſhall leave you one o' theſe 
days: And I have a rheum in mine eyes too; and fuch an 
ach in my bones, that, unleſs a man were curſt, I cannot 
tell what to think on't,—What ſays ſhe there? R 
Tro. Words, words, mere words, no matter from the 
heart 3 * [Tearing the letter. 
The effe& doth operate another way.— * * 
Go wind, to wind, there turn and change together.— 
My love with words and etrors ftill ſhe feeds . 
But edifies another with her deeds. [| Exeunt ſeverally. 


According to the quartos 1609, this ſcene is continued by the fot- 
ſowing dialogue between Pandarus and Troilus,which the poet certain- 
y meant to have been inſerted at the end of the play; where the three 
concluding lines of it are repeated in the copies already mentioned. 
here can be no doubt but that the players ſhuffled the partsbackward 
and ſorward, ad libitum; for the poet would hardly have given us an 
unneceſſary repetition of the ſame words, nor have diſmiſſed Pandarus 
twice in the ſame manner. The'conclafion of the piece will fully 
juſtify the liberty which any ſuture commentator may make in omitting 
the ſcene here and placing it at the end, where at preſent only the fe 
lines already mentioned are to be found, STzEvens., - wt 

do not conceive that any editor has a right to make the tranfpoſi- 
tiorf propoſed, though it has been done by Mr.Capell. The three lines 
alluded to by Mr. Steevens, which are found in tlie hi at the end of 
this ſcene, as well as near the concluſion of the play, (with a very 
ſight variation) are theſe : | 

Pand. Why but hear you — ; 

Tro. Hence, broker lacquey ! Tgnomy and ſhame 

Purſue thy life, and live ayc with thy name fas 

Dut in the original copy in quarto there is no ition (except ofthe 
words Hus bear you); no abſurdity or impropriety. In that copy the 
lowing dialogue between Troilus and Pandarus is found in its pre- 
ſent place, preciſely as it is here given; but the three liues above 
quoted do not — Sag any part of the ſcene. For the repetition of 
taoſe three lines, the players, or the editor of the folio, alone are 
anſwerable. It never could have been intended by the poet. I have 
therefore followed the original copy. MaLoxE, 

Vor. XII. 88 SCENE 


/ 


other ſides Pax- 
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„nnr 
Between Troy and the Grecian Camp. | 
Alarums + Excurſions, Enter Tuzxs1T 2s, 


Ther. Now they are clapper· clawing one another; I'll ge 
Took on. That diſſembling 3 varlet, Diomed, has 
ot that ſame ſcurvy doting fooliſh young knave's ſleeve of 
roy, there, in his helm: I would fain ſee them meet; 
that that ſame young Trojan aſs, that loves the whore there, 
might ſend that Greekiſh whore-maſterly villain, with the 
ſleeve, back to the diſſembling luxurious drab, of a fleeve- 
leſs errand. Oꝰ the other fide, The policy of thoſe crafty 
ſwearing raſcals*,—that ſtale old mouſe- eaten dry cheeſe, 
Neſtor z- and that ſame dog-fox, Ulyſſes, —is not prov'd 
worth a black-berry :— They ſet me up, in policy, that mun- 
grel cur, Ajax, againſt chat dog of as bad a kind, Achilles: 
and now is the cur Ajax prouder than the cur Achilles, and 
will not arm to-day ; whereupon the Grecians begin to pro- 
claim barbariſm®, and policy grows into an ill opinion. Soft! 
here come ſleeve, and r'other. 


Enter Dion, Troius following. 
Tro. Fly not ; for, ſhouldſt thou take the river Styx, 


1 would ſwim after. 
Dio. Thou doſt miſ-call retire: 

I do not fly ; but advantageous care 
Withdre w me from the odds of multitude ; 
Have at thee ! | 

* . Ther. Hold thy whore, Grecian!—now for thy whore, 
Trojan !—now the ſleeve, now the fleeve ! 

_— [Excunt TROILus and Diowzd, fighting. 


— 


S O the other fade, the policy of thoſe crafty ſwearing raſcals, &c.] 
But in what ſenſe are Neſtor aud Ulyſſes accuſed of beidg fwr-arivg 
raſcals ? What, or to whom, did they ſwear ? 1 am poſitive that ſhccr- 

is the true reading. They had collogued with Ajax, and trimmed 

him up with inſincere praiſes, only in order to have ſtirred Achilles“ 

emulation, In this, they were the true ſneerers; betraying the firſt, 
to gain their ends on the latter by that artiſice. TATOBALD. 

to proclaim barbariſm,) To ſet up the authority of ignorance, 

to declare that they will be governed by policy no longer. * $ON, 

| er 
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Enter Hzctor. © oth | 
Hes. What art thou, Greek ? art thou for HeQor's 
match) | cp of 
Art thou of blood; and honour 7? _ > 
Ther. No, no ;—T am a raſcal ; a ſcurvy railing knave; a 
rery filthy rogue. | | 
Hed. I do believe thee ;—live. - _ [Exit 
Ther. God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe me; But a 
plague break thy neck, for frighting me! What's become of 
che wenching rogues? I think, they have ſwallow'd one 
another : I would laugh at that miracle. Vet, in a fort, 
lechery eats itſelf. PIlſeek them. [ Exit. 


OMX: Ve: 
The ſame. 
Enter Diouxp, and à Servant. 


Dio. Go, go, my ſervant, take thou Troilus' horſe* ; 
Preſent the fair ſteed to my lady Crefſid:: 
Fellow, commend my ſervice to her beauty ; 
Tell her, I have chaſtis'd the amorous Trojan; 

And am her knight by proof. | . 
Serv. I go, my lord. [Exit Servant. 


- Enter AcantMxvox. 


Agam. Renew, renew! The fierce Polydamus 
Hath beat down Menon : baſtard Margarelon? 


7 Art thou of blood and honour ?) This is an idea taken from the 
ancient books of romantick chivalry, as is the following one in the 
ſpeech of Diomed :: . 1 
And am her knight by proof. SrEEvxxs. | ' 
it appearsfrom.Segar on Honor, Military and Civil, folio 1602, p. 1 22, 
that a perſon of ſuperior birth might not be challenged by an inferior, 
or if chaticaged, might xefuſe the combat. Rexv. | 
% —take then Troilus borſe :] So, in Lydgate ; 
„That. Treilus by maine and mighty force 
At unawares, he caſt down from his 4or/c, 
And gave it to his {quire for to beare, 
« To Creffida, &e. STEEVENS, | 8 
9 ard Margarelon) The introduction of a baſtard: ſon of Pri- 
am, under the name of Margarelon, is one of the circumſtances taken 
from the ſtory book of The Three Deftrudtions of Trey. TuzQBALD. 
The circumſtance was taken from Zydyate, pa ge 194: 
Which when the valiant knight, Margarelon, . 
One of king Priam's baſtard children, &e. Srrryxxs. 


6 | Hatk 
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Hath Doreus priſoner ; . 
And ſtands colofſus-wiſe, wavipg his beam, 

Upon the paſhed corſes of the kings 

Epiſtrophus and Cedius: Polixenes is flain : 

- Amphimachus, and Thoas, deadly hurt; 

Patroclus ta'en, or ſlain; and Palamedes 

Sore hurt and bruis'd: the dreadful Sa gittary 

Appals our numbers“; haſte we, Diomed, 

To reinforcement, or we periſh all. | 


Enter NzsTos. 


Net Go, bear Patroclus body to Achilles; 
And bid the ſnail-pac'd Ajax arm for ſhame, 
There is a thouſand HeQors in the field: 
Now here he fights on Galathe his horſe *, 

And there lacks work ; anon, he's there afoot, 
And there they fly, or die, like ſcaled ſculls“ 
, | | 7 Before 


1 —the dreadful Sngittary | 77 
Appals our numbers - ] Beyonde the royalme of Amaſonne 
« came an auneyent kynge, wyſe and dyſcreete, named Epy ſtrophus, 
and brought a M. knyghtes, and a mervaylſouſe beſte that was call- 
ed SAGITTAYRE, that behynde the 9e was an horſe, and to- 
« fore, a man: this beſte was heery like an horſe, and had his eyen 
« red as a cole, and ſhotte well with a bowe : this befke made the Grehes 
« fore aferde, and flewe many of them with his hoc. The Three Defiruc- 
tiers of Troy, printed by Caxton. THrozald. 
| A very circumſtantial account of this Sagittary is likewiſe to be 
found in Lydgate, page 174. 'STEEVENS. . 
ae Galathe bis horſe,] From The Three Deftruftions of Trey, is 
taken this name given to Hector's horſe, TuropaLD.. 
And ſought, by all the means he could, to take 
Galatbe, Hector's horſe,” Lydgate, p. 175. - 
John Stevens, the author of Cinthia's Revenge, 1613, (a play com- 
mended by Ben Jon ſon in ſome lines prefixed to it) has mounted Heetor 
on an elephant. STEEVENS. rn | 00 
3 —/zaled ſculls, &c.] Sculls are great numbers of fiſhes ſwimming 
together. The modern editors not being acquainted with the term, 
changed it into foals. My knowledge of this word is derived from a 
little book called The Engliſh Expeſfiter, London, printed by John 
Legatt, 1616. Again, in the 26th ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion : 
My filver-ſcaled ſes about my ſtreams do ſweep.” STEEV. 
Scala means here, diſperſed, put to flight. This is proved deci- 
fively by the original reading of the quarto, ſcaling, which was either 
chang by the poet himſelf to ſcaled (with the ſame ſenſe) or by the 
editor of the folio.” If the latter was the caſe, it is probable that not 
being ſufficiently acquainted with our authour's manner, who — 
753 | Het d f quently 


pn 


= _S | || 
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Before the belching whale ; then is he yonder, . | 
And there the ſtrawy Greeks®, ripe for his on | 
Fall down before him, like the mower's:{wath ; 17 7 
Here, there, anchevery where, he leaves, aud le. . PR: | | 
Dexterity ſo obeying appetite, * * 4 
That what he will, he does; and does ſo much, ol FF 

That proof is call'd impoſſibility. 


Enter 3 
Ulyf, O, courage, courage, princes ! great Achilles 


Is arming, weeping, curſing, vowing vengeance : 
Patroclus* wounds-have rous d his drowſy blood, 
Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 

That noſeleſs, handleſs, hack d and chipp'd, come to him, 
Crying on Hector. Ajax bath loſt a ftjend, 1 
And foams at mouth; and be is àrm'd, and at it, 5 
Roaring for Troilus: who hach done ets N 3 
Mad and fantaſtick execution; | 3 
Engaging and redeeming of bimſelf, St 

With ſach a careleſs force; and forceleſs care, 

As if that luck, in very ſpite 8 

Bid him win all. 


* - 4 4 * 
* 
©. ; . „ | 


£ 


. 


* 


g Kue * 2 vm of 
i Troilus l thou coward: Tiles * E. 
Dio. Ay, _ there. gt H . nn 
. Neſte WO We draw bes ro 


ntly uſes the lee hip thi * ciple, he Arete 1 that 
the epnder was 8 deſeriptive of get = in the * 


deſcribed; 

The paſſage quotes above from Drayton does not militate 
this interpretation. There the added epithet ver ſhews that the word 
ſcaled is ufed in its common ſenſe ; as the context: here (to 9 nothing 
ofthe evidence ariſing from the reading ofthe oldeſt oopy) aſcertains it 
to have been employed with the leſs uſual ſigniſicat ĩon already ſtated. 

The cod from the banks of Newfoundland (ſays a late writer) b 
purſues the whiting, which flies before it even to the ſouthern ſhores 
of Spain. The cachalot; a ſpecies of whale; is ſaid, in the ſame 
manner, to purfue a ſhoal of berrings, and to ſwallow hundreds in a 
mouthful” Knox's Hifory of Fifs, 8vo. 1787. The throat of the 
cachalot (the ſpecies, of whale alluded to by Shakſpeare) is ſo large, 
that, according to elan, he could with caſe ſwallow an ox. 


; Matrox. 
+. — Greeke,] In the folio it i the fraying Greeks, —. 
4 JounsoN, . 


Enter 


% TnOUS AND CRESSIDA. 


i" | » Emer Ace,. 


Achil. Where is this Hector? 
Come, come, chou boy-queller, ſhew thy bee; 1 
Know what it is to meet Achilles an 
Hector! where's Hector? I will none but R CB. 


SCENE VI. 


Another fart of the field. 
"Enter Ajax. 
Ajax. 3 thou coward. Troilus, ſhew 2 head! 


K ig Enter Dionzp. | 0 


Div. Troilus, I fay! "where's Troilus ? 
Ajax. What den ſt thon ? | 
Dio. I would correct him. 22 
Ajax. Were I the general, thou ſhould” t have my ole, 

Ere that correction: — Troilus, I ſay! what, Troilus! 


' Enter Ton . 


77 0 traitor Diomed !—turn thy falſe gen thou traitor, 
And pay thy life thou ew'ſt'me for my _ 
Dio. Ha ! art thou there? 
Ajax, I'll fight with 7 alone ; $. ſtand, Diomed. 
Dio. He is my prize, I will not look upon'*. , 
Tro. Come vo, you cogging 0 at ; have at you both. 
h hung j N v8 egen *q_ | [Excunt, fibing- 
© T will ns ena} Thatis, — we bang now ſpeak,) 1 will 
not be a looker-on.' 80, in King Kory F1PUL 
« Why ſtand we here— 
„ -Wailing our loſſes, — 
And — . 
Were play'd in jeſt by — actors? 
Theſe lines were written by Sbakſpeare. Maron ss. 
=2.y0u copging Greeks :] This eplthet has no particular propriety 
in a place, hut the authour had heard of Grecia mendax. JoHNs0N. 
Surely the epithet had propriety in reſpect of Diomed at leaſt, who 
had defrauded him of his miſtreſs. Troilus beſtows i it on both, wnicr 
h cui. A fraudulent man, as 1 am told, is ſtill called in the 
North—a gainful Greek. Cicero bears witneſs to this charater of the , 
ancient Greeks. © Teſlimoniorum religionem et fidem nunguam i la atio 
coluit. wank. ot e | 


STEEVENS. 
2 7 * FI Enter 
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7 . 34 * ; - 
! Baß © & © 


hy os bon Wer Agen 0 00 . 
hie Yea, Troilust0} well t wp Bet ths 


ther ! 


TIT 
av 192 


Enter Acnuzs, 


Achil. Now do 1 ſee thee : Ha ! [—Haye : at thee, Ro; 

Head. Pauſe, if thou wilt. e 

Achil. I do diſdain thy courteſy, prove. N. YAN 

Be lfappy, that, my arms are out of uſe:. | 2 0 . 

My reſt and negligence befriend thee now, . ; — e, th? 

But thou anon ſhalt hear of me again; r 

Till when, go ſeek thy fortune. bes 
Hedt. Fare thee well | 

I would have been much more a freſher man, 

Had I expected thee—How now, my brother? 

: Re-enter TROIIUuvs. 

Tro. Ajax hath ta'en Eneas; Shall it be? 

No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven, 

He ſhall not carry him; Pit be taken too, 

Or briag him off —Fite; hear me what I ſay? ! K 

I reck not though I end my life to day. [xi 

inter one in ſumptuous armaur. | . * 
Hed. Stand, ftand, . thou + 3 boa art a bean 
| warb e 1 13950 


No ? wilt thou not —1 lite thy armour well * 
Tu 


I lite thy armour well z] This . pans 


1111 


quote from the original, 1555: uz ee air Ne- 
„% —in this while a Grekich king he matte; & LT eh etin; 


« The which in ſothe on+his/cote armaure 
- © Embrouded had full many ryche ſton e. 
That gave alyght, whey the ſonne ſhon s, 

1 Full bryght and cleare, that is pg — ders ein 
« For perles white and ,emerawdes grene ig et rad 
Full many one were therein ſetta u - ? 
Of whoſe arraye when Hector taketh bede, i E * 
Tow ardes him faft gan him draw 

« And fyrſt I fynde how he hath him awe; - i NIA >efT 
* — —— of his manheade b volges 
He hent him up afore him on his ſtede, u 4d 
8 ner to ryde 


has obſerved, is taken from We pocm, 2 1. 


Were it of hap or of adventure, OA i 93 25 1 
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PI fruſh it*, and unlock the rivets all, 

But I'll be maſter of it: Wilt thou bot, beaſt, abide ? 
Why chen, fly on, IH but thee for thy hide. [ Exeurt. 


SCENE. VI. 
to PB At 
Dur Acun.uns, with Myrmidons, 


- Achil. Come here about, me, you my Myrmidons ;. 
Mark what I ſay.—Attend me where I wheel : 

Strike not a ſtroke; but keep yourſelf in breath; 

And when I have the bloody Hector found, 

Empale him with your weapons round about; 


In felleſt manner execute your arms“. 95 
| | Follow. 


From the wardes a lytell out of ſyde, 
At good leyſer playnly, if he maye, 
« To ſpoyle him of his rych arraye.— 
« On horſe-backe out whan he him ladde, 
_ © Reckleſsly the ſtorye maketh myude 
He caſte his ſhelde at his backe behynde, 
To weld him ſelfe at: more libertye,— 

f « So that his breſt ſarmed was and bare,” Maroxe, 
This furniſhed Shakfpeare with a hint for the following line: 

: Tam unarm'd ; *r this vantage, Greck. , Srrrvxxs. 

* Plifruſh i,] The word://r»þo 1 never found clſewhere, nor un- 
derſtand it. Hanmer explains it, to break or bruiſe. Jounson. 

The meaning of the word is aſcertained by the following paſſage in 
The Defirudtion of Troy, a book which Shakſpeare certainly had before 
him, when he wrote this play : 

-<, Sayingtheſe wordes, Hercules caughtibythe head, poor Lyehas, 
—andt him againſt a rocke fo fic hee to frufbed and all 
to-burſt his bones, and fo flew him.” | 

Again, in The Hifery of Helyar Knight of the San, bl. I. no date: 
« —ſmote him ſo courageanſly'with his ſworde, that he fryþcd all 
his helm, wherewith the erle fell backward,” &c. 
I be latter quotation was produced by Mr. Steevens. Matrox. 
Hanmer's explanation appears to be right, and the word fb, in 
this ſchſe, to be deri vod from the French verb Froifer, to bruize, or 
break to pieces. Masox. | | 
execute your arms.] Thus all the copies; but ſurcly we ſhould 
read — aint. STEVENS, | | 
cannot approve of the amendment propoſed by Mr. Stevens. 
The Myrmidons had no aim to execute. Lo execite their arms is to 
employ them ; to put tem to uſe. A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in 
Othello, where lago ſays, ' 1 | 
; | ax2546 « Witneſs 


* 
3 
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Follow me, firs, and my proceedings eye: . 


It is decreed—HeRor the great muſt die. bY  [Excunt. 
wg EEE HE. wo 
44305 7 | T he ſame. 


Enter Mini Aus, and Paxis, fighting ; then Turtstrrs. 

Ther. The cuckold, and the cuckold-maker are at it: 
Now, bull! now, dog! Loo, Paris, loo! now my double - 
hen'd ſparrow ! *loo, Paris, loo! The bull has the game: 


— ware horas, ho! +44 
[ Exeunt Pazis and MENSLAUs. 


Enter MAR GARELON. \ 


Mar. Turn, ſlave, and fight. _ 

Ther. What art thou? 

Mar. A baſtard ſon of Priam's. 22 

Ther. I am a baſtard too; I love baſtards: I am a baſtard 
begot, baſtard inſtructed, baſtard in mind, baſtard in valour, 
in every thing illegitimate, One bear will not bite another, 
and wherefore ſhould one baſtard ? Take heed, the (quarrel's 
moſt ominous to us: if the ſon of a whore fight for a whore, 
he 2 : Farewel, baſtard, © © 


Mar. The devil take thee, coward! [Exeunt. 
SCENE IX. » 

| Another part of te EH x 

Enter Hzctos. 0 751 


Hed. Mot putrified core, fo fair without, 
Thy goodly armour thus hath coſt thy life. 
Now is my day's work done; I'll cake good breath: 
| Reſt, ſword ; thou haſt thy fill of blood and death ! * 
[puts off his helmet and hangs his ſhield behind bim. 
Enter Achit is, and Myrmidons.. 


Acbil. Look, Hector, how the ſun begins to ſet: 
How ugly night comes breathing at his heels: 


« Witneſs that here Iago doth give up 
„The execution of his wit, Sands, heart, 
« To wrong'd Othello's ſervice.” > 
And in Lowe's Labour : Loft, Roſaline ſays to Biron, 
« Full of compariſons and wounding flouts, 
Which you on all eſtates will execute.” Mason. ; 
G 3 Even 
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Even with the vail* and dark'ning of the ſun, + 

To cloſe the day up, HeRor's life is done. 
Hef. I am unarm'd ; forego this vantage, Greek*. 
Achil. Strike, fellows, (ike? ; this is the man I ſeek. 

1 I [ HeQor fall... 

So, Ilion, fall thou next! now, Troy, fink down; 

Here lies thy heart, thy ſine ws, and thy bone. — 

On, Myrmidons ; and cry you all amain, 

Achilles hath the mighty Hector flain* LA retreat ſounded. 

Hark ! a retreat upon our Grecian part. | | 
Myr. The Trojan trumpets ſound the like, my lord. 


Even with the vail —] The wail is, think,, the ſinking of the ſun; 
not veil or cover. JOHNSON, . 
? 1 am wnarm'd; forego this vantage, Greek.) Hector, in Lydgate's 
2 falls by the hand of Achilles; but it is Troilus ben 
incloſed round by the Myrmidons, is killed after his armour h 
deen hewn from his body, which was afterwards drawn through the 
field at the horſe's tail. The Oxferd Editor, I believe, was miſin- 
formed; for in the old ſtory-book of The Three Deftrudtions of Troy, 1 
find likewiſe the ſame account given of the death of Troilus Hey- 
wood, in his Rape of Lucrece, 1638, ſeems to have been indebted to 
ſome ſuch work as Hanmer mentions. 7 
« Had puiſſaut Hector by Achilles hand 38 
. PDy' d in a ſingle monomachie, Achilles 
Had been the worthy ; but being ſlain by odds, 
*The pooreſt Myrmidon had as much honour 
V faint Achilles, in the Trojan's death.” 
It is not unpleaſant to obſerve with what yehemence Lydgate, who in 
the groſſeſt manner has violated all the characters drawn by Homer, 
takes upon him to reprehend the Grecian poet as the original offender. 
Thus in his fourth book: | 
« Oh thou; Homer, for ſhame be now red; 
And thee amaſc that holdeſt thy ſelfe ſo wyſe, 
* On Achylles to ſet ſuch greata pryſe | 
« In thy bokes for his chyvalrye, 
Above echone that doſt hym magnyſye, 
That was ſo ſleyghty and ſo full of ftraude, 
« Why — — hye a prayſe and laude ?” 
STEEVENS, 
3' Strike, fillozer, file ;} This particular of Achilles overpowering 
? Hector by — ar bed armour, is taken from the old ſtory-- 


book. Hanmer. 
4 On, Myrmidons ; and cry you all main, 
Achilles huth the mighty 2 in.] 


Hgeude gi x53I@-, iich Exrege dier, 
N. This. cala ag, ben #;, dxrrdile. II. X. 7 


Achil. The dragon wing of night o erſpreads the earth, 
And, ſtickler-likes, the armies rates. 
My balf-ſupt ſword, that frankly would have fed, 
Pleas'd with this dainty bit, thus goes to bed.— 


[ fheathes his ſword. 
Come, tie his body to my horſe's tail; 
Along the field I will the Trojan wail. * » CExeunt. 
SCENE X. 


Enter AGaMEMNON, Ajax, Manzravy Nzsron, Dio- 
MRD ES, and _ marching. 3 within. | 


Agam. Hark ! bark! what ſhout is that? 
Neft. Peace, drums. 

IVithin. Achilles! Achilles | HeQor's flain! Achilles! 
Dio. The bruit is—HeQor's flain, and by Achilles, 
Ajax. If it be ſo, yet bragleſs let it be 

Great Hector was as good a man as he. | 
Agam. March patiently along: Let one be ſent, 

To pray Achilles ſee us at our tent.— 

If in his death the gods have us befriended, 

Great Troy is ours, and our ſary wars are ended. 


[ Exeunt, marching. 


6 And, Aale A ſticller was one who ſtood the 
combatants, when — wp be determined why Mbodihed. 
They are often mentione Anthony (ſays Sir The. North 
in his tranſlation of — * was himſelf in perſon à flicker to part 
the young men when they had fought enough.” They wete called 

flicllers, from carrying ſticks or ſtaves in their hands, with which they 

interpoſed between 

Bo again, in a comedy called, Fortune by Land and Sta, by Heywood 

and Rowley: tis not fit that _ apprentice ſhould with his ſhop- 

club play between us the ficller twixt my heart and him.” 
STEEVENS, 

Minſhey gives the ſame etymology, in his DrcT. 1617 : A flick- 
ler betweene two, fo called as putting a flick or ſtaffe betweene two 
dghting or fencing tagether,” MaLoexe, 

| SCENE 
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e duelliſts. We now call theſe ficklers- ahnen. 


|| 
© 
17 
| 
| 
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* S EN E XI. | 
Another part of the field. 

I Enter Ex nas, and Trojans. 


ne. Stand, ho! yet are we maſters of the field: 
Never go home? ; here ſtarve we out the night. 
| Enter Tzxorvs 

Fro Hector is ſlain. - 

All. HeQor ?—the gods forbid! , 
To. He's dead; and at the mutderer”s horſe's tail, 
In beaſftly fort, dragg'd through the ſhameful field. 
Frown on, you heavens, effe& your rage with ſpeed ! 
Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and ſmile at 'Troy® ! 

I fay, at once let your brief plagues be mercy, 
And linger not our ſure deſtructions on | 
Ene. My lord, you do diſcomfort all the hoſt. 
To. You aa me not, that tell me ſo: 
I do not ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 

But dare all imminence, that gods, and men, 
Addreſs their dangers in. HeQor is gone! 
Who ſhall tell Priam ſo, or Hecuba ? | 

Let him, that will a ſcreech-owl aye be call'd, 
Go in to Troy, and ſay there Hector's dead : 
There is a word will Priam turn to ſtone; | 


Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives, 


7: Newer go hame,&c.) This line is in the quarto given to Troilus. 
| ; HNSON. 
 Þ —ſ{mileat Troy “] Thus the ancient copics; but it would better 
agree with the reft of Troilus s with, were we to read: 
ie at Troy, | 
I ſay, at once! STEEVENS. | 

_ Smite was introduced into the text by Sir Thomas Hanmer, and 
adopted by Dr. Warburton. -I belicve the old reading is the ttue one. 
Mr. Upton thinks that Shakſpeare had the Pſalmiſt in view. He 

that dwelleth in bea ven ſhall laugh them to ſcorn; the Lord ſhall have 
them in deriſion. Pf. ii. 4. Ibe Lord ſhall laugh him to ſcorn; 
for he hath ſeen that his day 1s coming.“ Pf. xxxvii. 13. lu the 
paſſage before us, (he adds) * the heavens are the miniſters of the Gods 
to execute their vengeance, and they are bid to frown en; but the 
Gods themſelves /mile at Troy ; they hold Troy, in derifcon, for they 
lee its day it coming.” MALONE. Cold 
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Cold ſtatues of the youth; and, in a word. 
Scare Troy aut of itſelf. But, march, away : : 
Hector is dead; there is no more to ſay. 
Stay yet; Vou vile abominable tents, $54.1 
Thus proudly pight upon our F plains, | 
Let Titan riſe as early as he dare, 
I'll through and through you An thou, baba 
coward '' 
No ſpace of earth ſhall ſander our two — A * 
Pl —_ thee, like a wicked conſcience ſtill, | 
That mouldeth goblins ſwift as frenzy thoughts. — 
Strike a free march to Troy !—with comfort go; 
Hope of revenge ſhall hide'our inward woe. 
Leun ZExzas, and Trojans-- 


As Tiemes is going out, enter, from The other fide, Pax»: 
© DARVS» 


Pan. Bat how you, hear you f. 

Tro. Hence, broker lacquey® ! ignomy 5 thanie” | 
Purſue thy life, and live aye with thy name! [| Zxit Tro. 

Pan. A goodly med'cine for my aching bones !—- 
O world! world ! world! thus is the poor agent deſpis'd 
O traitors and bawds; how earneſtly are you ſet a“ work, 
and how ill requited! Why ſhouſd our endeavour be ſo 
lovred?, and the performance ſo loath'd? what yet ** 
what inſtance for it Let me lee —. 


Full merrily the bumblites doth bag 

Till he hath loſt his honey, and his ſting; 

And being once ſubdu'd in armed tail, 

Sweet honey and ſweet notes together $a als. 
Good traders in the fleſh, ſet this in your prinredclothes... 


9 n Thus the ö and folio. | For broker” 
the editor of the ſecond folio fubſtituted' ons! which in the third 
was changed to brothel. by 
— ES authour's time 6gniied a bawd ob ether ſex So, in 

g Jabs! 
4 This-batrd, e, this all-changing word,” Ke. 


Matonr. 


:-—ignomy and bame} Ee was uſed in our authour's time for 
iny. Matrox. e Ugh SDA dw 
*'—lov'd;—) Quarto ; ahr d folio. jonnson⸗ 


Vor. XII. H As 


1 
| 
| 


1 
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As many as be here of paiidar's hall” 
Your eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar's fall: or 


Or, if you cannot weep, yet give ſame groans, 
Though not for me, yet for your aching bones. 


Brethren, and ſiſters, of the bold - door trade, 


Some two months hence my will ſhall here be made: 
It ſhould be now, but that my fear is this,— - 
Some galled ** of ror rat would hiſs s :- 


3 Some galled of Wacker) 1 The — ſtews were and 
. ent] naderth jurifdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter. Porr. 
. Pope's explanation may be ſupported by the foltowing paſſage. 
in one of the old — which my negligence has loſt the title : 
Collier! how came the gooſe to be put upon you? 
Tu tell thee : The term lying at Winchefter in Henry the 
Third's days, and many French women coming out of the” Iſle of 
#ight thither, & e. there were many punks in town,” &e. 
A particular ſymptom i in the lues wenerea was called a Wincheſter 
So, in Chapman's comedy of Monfieur D Olive, 1606 : *—the 
famous ſchool of England calld Wincheſter, famous, | mean, for the 
gooſe,” &c, A} 
Again nſon, in his $ poem called, An Execration on V can 
"u 22 this a fparkle of that fire let loofe, ' 
That was lock d up in the Bmcheftrian gooſe, 
« Bred on the Bani in time of popery, ek 
When Venus there maintain'd her myſtery 


In an ancient ſatire called Cooke Lorelles Bae, A rinted I 
W ikyn de Wogde, no date, is the following liſt of 
enees of harlots : — 
« There came ſuch a 
That blewe theſe 2 
« In wherye, as | wyll you tell; | 
« Some at ſayyt Kateryns ſtroke agrounde, | 
« And many in Hulborne were ſonnde, 
« Some at ſaynt Gykes I trowe: | 
« Alſain Ave Marie Aly, ENG 
. * And ſome in Shoredyche'drewe t | 
With grete lamentacyon ; 
And by cauſe they have loſt that I. . place, 
a „ They wyll bylde at Colman badge in ſpace, &e. 
Heues the old proverbial ſanile, As common as Coleman Hedge 
Vow Uoleman-flreet. SyEEVENS, 
S 1679, renders 2 Windbefter Gooſe, 1 
dagra. ALONE 
Some galled Wincheſter mean; eicher à trumpet that had 
the — diſeaſe, or mn ths felt herſclf hurt by what Pandarus 
had ſaid. It is probable . _ om 
both theſe ſenſcs. Musen, 
30 Ves | ag : Til 
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Till then, I'll ſweat, and ſeek about for eaſes; 
And, at that time, bequeath you my diſeaſes. . [| Zxir. © 


b | , 

4 This play is more correctly written than moſt of Shakſpeare's- 
3 but it is not one of thoſe in which either the extent of 
his views or elevation of his fancy is fully diſplayed. As the ſtory 
abounded with materials, he has exerted little invention; but he has 
diverſified his characters with great variety, andpreſerved them with 
great exaQtneſs. His vicious characters ſometimes diſguſt, but cannot 
corrupt, for both Creſſida and Pandarus are deteſted and contemned. 
The comick characters ſeem to have been the favourites of the writer; 
they are of the ſuperficial kind, and exhibit more of manners than 
nature; but they are copiouſly filled and powerfully imprefſed. Shak- 
| ſpeare has in his ſtory followed, for the greater part, the old book of 
Caxton, which was then very popular; but the character of Therſites, 
of which it makes no mention, is a proof that this play was written 
after Chapman had publiſhed his verfion of Homer. Jonnson. 

The firſt ſeven books of Chapman's Homer were publiſhed in the 
year 1590, and again in 1598. They were dedicated as follows : Ts 
the moſt red new living inflance of the Achilleian virtues eternized 
by divine Homere, the Earle of Efſexe, Barl Marſball, Ge. and an 
anonymous Interlude, called Tunxs YES bis Humour: and Conceits, had 
been publiſhedin 1598. STzevens. | 

The interlude of Therfites was, I believe, publiſhed long befo 
1598. That date was one of the numerous forgeries of Chet wood the 
Prompter, as well as the addition to the title of the piece Ther- 
ſites his bumours and conceits ;”* for no ſuch words are found in the 
catalogue publiſhed in 1671, by Kirkman, who appears to have ſeen 
it. MALonse. | 

There are more hard, bombaſticalphrafes in the ſerious part of this 
play, than, I believe, ean be picked out of any other fix Plays of Shak- 
eure. Take the followi ng ſpecimens — Tortiue, —perſflive, — pro- 
a dividable, And in the next 
Act, afl proportion, unrę 9 4a tion,— 
admiſſion, —aſſubjugate,—kingdom'd, &c. KWHITT. ** 


END OF THE TWELFTH VOLUME. 
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